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Lieutenant Rosster’s Christmas Letter. 
.)} Finny Polk of Puget Sound. 
In this issue: | Snow and Straws and Kisses. 


Pargo, North Dakota, Midway Between Maine and Oregon. 
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© HOLIDAY FURS. 


We Have the Most Complete Line of Most Appropriate Gifts. 


Select Now. 


Goods will be held ‘till 
you wish them, and 
Assortment is better 

now than it will be later. 


Christmas Goods 


Should be selected at once 
if you wish to avoid the 
hurry of **the last few 


days’ before Christmas. 


$1 $8 


l buy a Fur Muff will buy a tine Seal Cap 


ferent | d uff for lady or gentlemen 
$2 rfs. etc. Storm Collar or ascore 
of other handsome pres 
as if ents 
$10 


will buy a handsome 
Fur R ugs i ur Electric Seal, Astra- 
Gloves and Mittens khan or Monkey Collar- 


$5 $15 


4 will buy a Lady's Fur - will buy the finest Seal 
Collarette , Capsin St. Paul 


$2 will buy your cl 
a select line 
buy a pair of Fur Searfs 


$2.50 


i buy a Baby Car 
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$75 


buys a Man's fine Fur 
lined Coat, or a fine 
black Marten or Beaver 


Cape. 
$125 


buysa fine Otter Jacket. 


$150 


buys a good Seal Sacque. 


$250 


yuys one of our swell 
* be Jacke sts, “the best 
made. 


$10 


will buy a fine Lady's 


Jacket 
$25 


wiil buy a Man's good 
Fur Coat; also a good 
\strakhan Sacque 


$100 


ys a fine Otter or Bea- 
Oo many 
nds of Capes 

s Fur- 


l buy a Seal Cap. Seal 
1i 


ovesor tts, Collars 


$15 


buy a fine Shoulder 


$25 
ll buy a good Electr 
\ 


al Wool Seal, A 


rent kinds « 
d Collarettes 
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Our '98 '99 Fur Catalogue 


MEANS Contains 50 Pages 


“Best F'urs.” 
Now as Always. 


and 
111 [llustrations. 
SEND FOR IT. 





LANDS. 


NO CASH PAYMENT 
REQUIRED, 


We still have 7,000 acres of Wild Lands, formerly 
belonging to the “WATSON ESTATE,” which we are 
closing out at remarkably low prices on the CROP- 
PAYMENT PLAN to reliable farmers. These lands 
are all located in CASS COUNTY, North Dakota, 
convenient to railroads and markets. Under our Crop 
Contract the farmer makes no payment until first crop is 
harvested. For further information address 


WHITNEY & WHEELOCK, 


Fargo North Dakota. 


Our 


General Catalogue 


Buyers Guide 


HAS Over 800 pages, 

Over 14.000 illustrations, 
50,000 descriptions of goods, 
Weighs nearly 3 pounds 


AND QUOTES 


Wholesale Prices to Consumers 


On everything they wear or use. 


This book is free. It costs 21 cents postage to 
send it. We want you to have one. Send 15 CENTS 
to partly pay postage or expressage, and we'll 
send you a copy. 


MONTGOMERY WARD & C0.. 


111 to 120 Michigan Ave., 
Cor. Madison St., 


CHICAGO. 
g@ Originators of the Catalogue Business. 
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A SHORT BUT INTERESTING STORY. 


Subject: R. R. MILK CANS. ee 

Three years ago we made our first Milk Cans. 

At that time we offered one line only: The Milwaukee R. R. Milk Cans. 

The next year we added a heavier line known as ‘‘The Wisconsin R. R. Milk Cans.”’ 

We place these in competition with the so-called Iowa or Dubuque Pattern. 

This year we have added the New Elgin R. R. Milk Cans; a line which is unequaled for strength, 
weight and beauty. 

We started to make Milk Cans on a large scale in an entirely original way, and have succeeded 
far beyond our expectations. 

Last year we sold over 50,000 Milwaukee R. R. Milk Cans. 

Milk Cans are only one of the many articles we manufacture, and we can therefore handle the 
business on a very close margin. 

If you want to know all about our Milk Cans, write us; it will be a pleasure to inform you fully. 

We are prepared to furnish Milk Cans of all kinds for all parts of the U. S. 

Write us before you place your contract. 


KIECKHEFER BROTHERS COMPANY, Manufacturers, 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 





es Farmers and Mechanics all Praise the 
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Meche Cheapest to Run. 


Gasoline Engines. 
Sizes: 2 to 250 H. P. 
THE OTTO gas ENGINE  wouns, MINNEAPOLIS, 313 South 3d St. S. 


Factory, PHILADELPHIA. 








5. Freeman & Sons Mfg. Co. 


—RACINE, W18.— 
High Grade 


Steam Boilers. 


Tubular, Firebox, Vertical, 
Marine, Heating, or for any Service. 


Also Smoke Stacks, Steel Tanks, Water- 
Works Stand Pipes; in fact, anything 
IN STEEL PLATE WORK. 

"Send for new illustrated and descriptive 
CaTaLoaus No. 30. 


| TOWLE'S 
“Log Cabin” Maple Syrup. 


ABSOLUTELY PURE AND FULL MEASURE. 


|—The Standard frim Ocean to Ocean,.—- 


OWES 


\SG CREA 
WARRLE STRUP 


| For Richness of Flavor no other Brand 
of Maple Syrup equals it. 


Itis ABSOLUTELY PURE and is 
used by the Leading Families, Hotels 


and Clubs in the United States.—— 


The TOWLE MAPLE SYRUP CO., 


Fairfax, Vt. St. Paul, Minn. 
"Send for free sample. 





Buy the Best and Freshest 


OYSTERS and FISH 
From the Oldest and Largest House. 


Mail and Telegraph Orders will receive Prompt Attention. 


HH Booth: Packing-6 


Established 





GUNS, Sportsmen's GOODS, 


Skates, Skis, 
Snow Shoes, Moccasins, 
Toboggans, Sleds, 


KODAES, BICYCLES, 
Gymnasium Goods. 


M.F. KENNEDY & BROS., 


Cor. Robert and Third Sts., ST. PAUL. MINN., 





2 Send for Catalogue. 
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Classified Directory of Siam 
_ Business Concerns. 


The following are well-known firms of established 
character in their respective lines of business: 





Commercial Photographers 
NORTHWESTERN PHOTO COPYING CO., 


High-grade Commercial and Outdoor Photograph- 
ing. 221 Nicollet Ave , Minneapolis, Minn. 


Foundry and Machine Works 
FRANKLIN MACHINE WORKS, 


Manufacturers of 
FIRST-CLASS FREIGHT and PASSENGER ELE- 
VATORS, St. Paul, Minn. 


SOUTH PARK FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., 
Gate Valves, Fire Hydrants, Water Pipe specialties, 
Flange Pipe, Flange Specials, Columns, Beams, etc. 


11 GILFILLAN BLOCK, ST. PAUL. Works, South Park 
Furniture Manufacturers. 


ST. PAUL FURST URE CO., 
Jesigners and Manatactasee rs 
BANK, STORE. CHURCH and HOUSE FURNI- 
TURE, St. Paul, Minn. 


JOHNSON BROS. 
Capital City Purniture Company, 


Manufacturers of 
Bank, Public Building, Office, Church and Store 
Furniture and Fixtures, Mantels, Sideboards, 


300k Cases, etc. | 
639-641 JACKSON Sr., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Hair Gooda. 


M. M. MITCHELL, 
Manufacturer FAIR GOODS, 


318 Wabasha St., St. PauL, MINN. 





Japanese and Chinese Fancy Goods 


APANESE and CHINESE FANCY GOODS. 
QUONG GIN LUNG CO. 


Oriental Silk Emb. Ladies’ Wraps.Gents’' Smoking 
Jackets, fine Ivory Carving. Ebony Furniture and all 
kinds of Crockery. 390 Wabasha St., St. Paul, Minn. 








Ranges and Furnaces. 


WOLTERSTORFF-HASKELL RANGE & FURNACE CO., 


Manufacturers of 
COMMANDER STEEL RANGES and FURNACES, 
186-188 East Sixth Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


Steam and Hot Water p—rereg mn 
ROBERTS-GOSS CO.— 


—Steam and Hot Water Heaters, 
MACHINISTS and BLACKSMITHs, 


357 Rosabel St., ST PAUL. MINN. Telephone 721. 





Trunks, Traveling Bags, Etc. 


J, M. BACH & BRO., Manufacturers of Trunks and 
Traveling Bags. Sample work aspecialty Send for 
catalogue. 365 Jackson Street, St. Paul, Minn. 











A STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS EUROPEAN HOTEL 
PRICES IN KEEPING WITH THE TIMES-$1.00 UPWARDS. 
ALBERT 8. GAGE, Presivenr. | 


WABASH AVE. AND JACKSON ST., CHICAGO. 


Many miles the shortest between these cities, 
| and the ‘“NorTH-WESTERN LIMITED” is the | 4 adress 


Steam Heat, Electric Lights, Baths, 
Electric Belis, Elevator 


F you wish the best service between 
MINNEAPOLIS, 
ST. PAUL and CHICAGO, 


TRAVEL BY 


The North-Western Line. 


3/2 


LAND SALE CONTRACTS 


to November 24: 


the record of two years’ development 


"Vineland 


THE GREATEST RECORD OF GROWTH AND 
| SOLID DEVELOPMENT OF ANY COMMU- 
NITY ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 








A community of homes; small, irrigated 
farms, orchards and gardens, paying 
great profits. 





A mild and most healthful climate. 

Good schools, churches. 

Splendid opportunities for investment, for 
manufacturing, farming, stock-raising, 
dairying. 


Business openings in all lines. 





Investigate for yourself. 


All inquiries promptly answered on re- 
quest. 


LEWISTON WATER AND POWER COMPANY, 
Lewiston, Idaho. 


finest train that runs. 
T. W. TEASDALE, 
General Passenger Agent, ST. PAUL. 


Are You Coming to St. Paul? 


== Merchants Hotel, 


REFITTED THROUGHOUT, 
is again under the management of the well-known 
proprietor, 


Rates: $2.0 0; $2.50; with bath, $3.00, 





Concord, Washington, or 











EXCURSIONS 
To the West and Southwest. 


VIA 


Missouri Pacific Railway 
and Iron Mountain Route. 


Do not conclude your arrangements for your Cali- 
fornia trip until you get full particulars of our 


“Pacific Coast Limited,” 


a new and palatial Pullman vestibuled train— 


‘**A Summer Route for Winter Travel,’ 


and only three days to California. 
Through Pullman tourist sleepers to California and 
to Portland, Ore. 


Harvest Excursions on the 


First and Third Tuesdays of each month, 
to ——. ppiate in the West and Southwest, at one 
fare ve pine eS 
Write for full [nfeomatien, map folders. land books 
about Missouri, Arkaoeet.? neo, Kancas or 5 or Nebraska. 
Address SSELL WILSON, D. P.A., 


111 Adams Street, On10aGo. 
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(European Plan.) 
21 South Fourth St., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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ee ROSSTER’S CHRISTMAS LETTER. 


By Robertson Howard, dr. 


One of the most exciting thingsin the world, 
from a civilian’s point of view, is a winter cam- 
paign. The army, however, doesn’t look at it 
in exactly that light, aibeit the tenth of De- 
cember one winter not so very long ago saw 
nearly all the troops of one department in the 
field. 

The tents of the Fortieth U. S. Infantry 
were pitched among some cottonwoods which 
bordered a little mountain stream. I say 
pitched, but in reality they were only used as 
roofs to square holes in the frozen soil. They 
were in rows—as neat and even, and with as 
geometrical reference to the headquarter’s tent, 
as though they went to make up acamp of in- 
struction. They, and the men in them, were 
here because some Indian agent had been play- 
ing the devil with the charges the Government 
had given him. And his charges had played it 
out with him to the end, the same old, fatal 
end—a man murdered and hacked to pieces, his 
wife and daughters in a hellish captivity, the 
Agency buildings burned, Indians on the war- 
path, settlers fleeing the country, and United 
States troops in the field. 

In one tent at the end of the front row, 
around which the north wind howled dismally, 
two officers reclined upon some buffalo-robes. 
They were young men, and they were taking 
their first campaign very seriously. One was 
tall and slender, and sat with his arms clasped 
around his knees. The broad, yellow stripe on 
his trousers showed him to be a cavalry officer. 

‘Old man,” he said, looking at the infantry 
officer solemnly, ‘‘I feel rather queer tonight.”’ 

He puffed hard at his cigarette and blew the 
smoke up in little rings, and then took it out 
and held it between his fingers and looked at 
it reflectively. 

“Tt’s my first scout, too,” he added; ‘but, 
somehow, I can’t feel about it the way I ought.”’ 

The infantry officer turned over lazily and 
knocked out his pipe. Then he said, slowly: 

“It’s the nicest thing that could ever happen 
to a youngster like you, Rosster.”’ 

“Confound you, Wilson,’’ returned Rosster; 
‘‘you’re always calling me youngster. You're 
only a year older than I am, and you know we 
were roommates at the Point, if you have lived 
three years on the plains.”’ 

When Rosster graduated from West Point he 
had been assigned to a cavalry post in Ken- 


| tucky, but when the outbreak occurred in the | 


| West he had asked for a chance to see some 
field service, and his request had been granted. 
“IT say, Rosster,’’ said Wilson, sitting up sud- 
denly, ‘‘is thereanything on your mind? You’ve 
been looking deucedly glum of late. And you 
ought to-look cheerful, you know, because this 





is the twentieth of December, and you'll be 
back from your scout by Christmas, and we’re 
going to have a high old time. Besides, it 
isn’t every young man that has a chance to 
command a scout into a hostile country; the 
papers will be full of it, the illustrated weeklies 
will publish your picture, young girls will say, 
‘isn’t he handsome and gallant?’ and you'll be 
mentioned in the general’s report to the Secre- 
tary of War.” 

‘There is something on my mind,’’ said 
Rosster; ‘‘something I’ve been wanting to con- 


“One was tall and slender, and sat with his aims claspe bout his knees." 
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fide to you for a long time, and now that I’m 
going on this scout, and don’t know that I’ll 
ever get back, I’ve got to tell you what it is.”’ 

“Go on, my son,’’ drawled Wilson, filling his 
pipe. 

**Please don’t be flippant,’’ went on Rosster; 
‘because this is a very serious matter.”’ 

“Oh,” interrupted Wilson. ‘‘You mean it’s 
about Miss Reed?”’ 

“Yes,” returned Rosster. ‘“‘You know we 
saw a good deal of each other at the Point, but 
perhaps you don’t know that we are engaged?”’ 

‘*Well, no,’’ said Foster. 

“Not exactly engaged,’’ continued Rosster; 
“only a sort of understanding, you know. But, 
heavens! how I’ve loved that girl for the last 
three years. And three years is such along 
time. So I’ve been urging her to marry me as 
soon as I can get a leave and go back there. 
It’s been a month. now, since I wrote to ask 
her, and I haven't heard a word yet; so you 
can’t blame me much for feeling unsettled and 
nervous and cast down. You don’t know what 
it’s been like. It’s kept me awake nights, and 
I’ve led my troop wrong on parade, from think- 
ing about her. I’ve inspected a dozen times a 
night, when officer of the day, just to havea 
chance to stumble about among the store- 
houses behind the barracks and across the prai- 
rie, to walk the restlessness off. And there 
have been times when even that wouldn’t give 
me peace, times when I thought I’d have to 
resign, quit the service, and go back to her. 
It’s been a hard fight all along between her and 
that flag out there and this uniform and the 


service; and God knows what I'll do when her | 


letter comes, for I shall have to decide one way 
or the other.”’ 

“Old man,” said Wilson, putting out his 
hand sympathetically, ‘“‘this isa matter 1 can’t 
advise you about. But you’re on duty, now, 
and you must forget about this girl, for the 
time being, and think only of your colonel’s 
instructions. Your reputation as a soldier 
rests upon this scout. It’s going to be a hard, 
dangerous piece of work, and for the sake of 
your men, you must drop all other things and 
keep your mind strictly on business.” 

“T know, I know,’’ Rosster returned; ‘‘and 
it’s that that’s worrying me. 
duty, but I’ll think of her all the time; I 
should have left the service long ago. And if 
I fail, you’ll understand how it was. But,” he 
continued, interrupting himself suddenly, and 
looking up resolutely, ‘‘I’m not going to fail, 
am [?’’ No,” he went on; ‘‘I don’t mean to let 
myself fail. I’m going to conduct this scout on 
West Point principles, and come out of it asa 
member of the class of ’83 should. I don’t 
mean to spare the men or the beasts or myself, 
and if anything should happen—why, there's 
always the beautiful old cemetery back at the 
Point, with the Seminole war monument 
watching over it, and the mountains Irving 
wrote about looming up in the distance.”’ 

“IT can’t think you’ll fail,’’ Wilson replied, 
with firm conviction and trust in his friend. 

Rosster stood up, and threw away his cig- 
arette. 

“Thank you,” he said. ‘I hope I shall be 
able to spend Christmas with you.’’ Then he 
added, as the two men grasped hands, ‘‘you’re 
the best friend I’ve got in the world!”’ 

Wilson stood without the tent, and watched 
the young officer mount a vicious little bronco 
and ride slowly away in the direction of the 
cavalrf camp, three miles to the south. 

* 
_ 7 

A girl sat at a window writing. From the 
window she could look down at the Hudson 
River, frozen over and glistening with snow. 
In the distance rose the mountains; and, so 
near that she could hear the commands, a com- 





I'll try to do my | 


pany of cadets in blue overcoats were drilling 
on the parade. 

Suddenly she stopped writing, and gazed out 
of the window. 

Here is what she had written: 

“DEAR WILL: 

“After thinking it all over, I have decided 
to send you back your ring and ask you to for- 
get all about me. I might have put it differ- 
ently, but, somehow, I can’t make it any the 
less harsh than these blunt words seem. But 
you know I wouldn’t do anything to hurt you. 

“T haven’t any explanation to offer. There 
are reasons you don’t understand—which only 
a woman can understand, and which I can’t 
write here. Now, please don’t ever think of 
me again except as a friend; and burn up my 
picture and that lock of hair I gave you at the 
class German. Really, I wasn’t serious when I 
gave it to you. 

‘*Papa and I are going to Paris in two months 
to be gone a year, and when I return I hope to 
find you engaged to some nice girl, and that 
you have forgotten all about old me. 

‘*T wonder where this will reach you?” 

The girl looked at the letter again, and then 
signed and sealed it. 

“I do hope he’ll be sensible,’’ she said. 

* 
* _ 

It was four o’clock in the morning, and the 
moon was still shining when the bugle sounded 
‘boots and saddles,” followed quickly by 
“mount” and “trot-march.’’ The members of 
K troop, Sixteenth Cavalry, were still sleepy 
as they swung along in column of twos behind 
Rosster. But they had eaten a good breakfast 
of hot bacon and coffee that didn’t come from 
the commissary, but rather from the agent’s 
private stock—which, however, had been in- 
tended for personal use and not fora “lot of 
blue-coat bums.”’ 

“If I get my discharge this trip,’’ said an 
Irish corporal, whose nose had been held to his 
face since the last fight by a strip of court- 
plaster, ‘‘that coffee’ll make up for it. D—— 
me if I ever tasted such good coffee before!”’ 

‘‘Now, if we only had a keg of beer along,—”’ 

But the man didn’t finish his sentence, be- 
cause the lieutenant looked over his shoulder 
about that time, and said: 

‘*‘We’ve had enough of that talk, men.” 

So the column swung aiong silently. The 
level prairies stretched out on all sides like the 


| sea, and a great many miles away to the north 


| rose the mountains. Twelve miles out from 


the camp they cut the trail of a big war party. 
This they followed carelessly, because it was 
an old trail that led from nowhere to nowhere. 
But up among the mountains there were hos- 
tiles—pleaty of them; and it was their presence 
that led to this scout. 

Lieutenant Rosster’s orders were to follow 


| the old Indian trail into the mountains, scout- 
| ing the country thoroughly on his way, and 





then to report to Major Cleghorn, whom he 
would find somewhere near the Little Elk Pass 
with a battalion of colored cavalry, and receive 
his further orders from the major. 

But before the sun went down that day, 
Rosster thought that his scout was going to 
prove a tame one, for not an Indian or the trace 
of one had been seen. And yet, ten minutes 


| after a halt had been called for supper, and 


while the men were still warming their coffee 
over the fires, a black man came riding out of 
the mountains, on a horse flaked with foam, 
with word from the major that Rosster was to 
come “quick.” 

‘Major Cleg’orn, sah, done hab eb’ry Ingin 
in de Territory coach, and only waite de lieu- 
tenant’s presence, and de ’sistance of de lieu- 
tenant’s troop, to exterminate ’em. Would de 
lieutenant please come at once?”’ 





Rosster went as soon as his men could swallow 
their coffee. He knew that there would be no 
need for the mounts in the mountain pass, so 
he didn’t try to spare them, but went up the 
mountain as fast as spurs would urge the tired 
animals. By ten o’clock that evening he found 
the major and his black troopers, and reported 
that he had ridden fifty-eight miles since 
morning, had seen nothing, and that his ani- 
mals had no more go in them. 

The major was a good fellow, and welcomed 
him heartily. He told them how for two days 
he had dogged a hunting party of redskins, 
which had at last led him to a big village set 
up a little way beyond the pass. 

“Tt’ll be a big surprise,’’ said the major,’’ and 
we'll make the biggest haul ever made in these 
parts. I’ve only two troops with me, this time, 
so I had to wait for you; and that’s why I sent 
aman to hurry you up. Now, Mr. Rosster, I 
want you to make a long detour around the left 
end of the village, and hem ’em in on the south. 
Come up slowly until within striking distance, 
and then lie down and wait till two o’clock, 
keeping asharp lookout. You’ll hear my bugles 
then, and as soon as you hear them, dash in and 
fight to kill. Compare timepieces, please.’ 

The major held his watch in the hollow of 
his hand. Rosster took his out, looked at it 
closely, and then turned one of the hands a 
little. 

‘‘Dismounted work, I presume, sir?’’ Rosster 
remarked, interrogatively. 

“Certainly,” returned Major Cleghorn; ‘‘the 
ground is altogether too rough for the beasts. 
Leave your mounts here with mine.” 

Rosster worked his way slowly around the 
end of the village, making a very wide detour, 
so as to avoid all chance of discovery. The 
tall, dark pines threw black shadows in long 
streaks across the snow, and rugged mountain- 
ridges showed in the distance. It was hard to 
walk in the deep snow, because it was newly 
fallen, and the men sank in over their knees. 
However, the distance was soon covered and 
the men posted. Then Rosster and his first 
sergeant went cautiously forward to see what 
the Indian village looked like. They crawled 
along gradually until they reached the top of 
a ridge. Then, peeping over, they saw the 
brown wigwanms clustered below. Someclouds 
came drifting across the heavens, and darkness 
shut out the view. Rosster and the sergeant 
crawled back, and lay down in the snow with 
the men. All was silence, until the watch was 
consulted. It was ten minutes of two. 

“Get ready, men,’’ Rosster commanded, in 
low tones. 

The men waited, and grew nervous and im- 
patient. The moon came out again, and the 
young officer looked anxious. Then—— 

‘*Ta-ta-ta-ta-ta,”’ came the notes of the ma- 
jor’s bugles. . 

“Come on, men!’’ shouted Rosster. 

Their breath came heavily as they ran 
through the deep snow, and they could hear 
the crash of battle as they went. The firing 
was very heavy, and the Indians seemed to 
be making a good defense. When Rosster 
reached the ridge of the hill, he did whata 
great many young officers have done—he nearly 
lost his wits. For when he looked over, he saw 
what seemed to him a thousand red devils 
rushing toward him, and he had only thirty 
men. But there was good stuff in him, and he 
recovered himself quickly. 

‘Lie down, men, and fire!’’ he commanded. 

The men threw themselves down on their 
faces, and worked their carbines like Gatling 
guns; but it seemed to have not the slightest 
effect on that flying mass of red men. 

‘“‘Hang on, men!” said Rosster, through his 
set teeth. 
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‘‘Bang! bang! bang!’’ rang the carbines, and 
many warriors went down headlong and red- 
dened the snow with their life-blood; but they 
still came on in their mad rush, because they 
were being driven by a long, encircling line of 
cheering black cavalrymen. In a minute it 
would be over; the little band of white soldiers 
would be trampled underfoot, and the Indians 
would be fleeing over the mountains. 

The major, however, saw what was going on, 
and shouted to a white-mustached lieutenant: 

“For God’s sake, work some men around to 
support Rosster!’’ 

The other officer made him outina flash, and 
was off with half a troop in a detour to reach 
his hard-pressed comrades. But they never 
reached him. The major saw the tide stemmed, 
and the Indians turn and come back and throw 
down their guns in token of surrender. 

“God bless the boy!” hecried. ‘‘He hung on 
like a little man. 
Point fellows for a pinch. 
of them in my regiment.”’ 

The officers ran out between their men and 
the Indians, and stopped the firing. There 
were many more warriors than there were 
troopers, and it was necessary to round them 
up to prevent them from escaping. 

‘*‘Wasn’t it beautiful, major?” said the senior 


I wish I had more 





Nothing like those West 





captain. ‘‘Gads, though; it was aclosecall for 
K troop. Didn’t they hang on splendidly?”’ 

“They did that,’’ returned the major, ‘‘and 
I’m going over there now to tell Rosster what 
I think about it.’ 

The major walked down into the confused 
mass of men, warriors, squaws, and overturned 
tepees. It was the most confused place he had 
ever been in, but, notwithstanding, he was 
happy. He was thinking of the general’s re- 
port. The colored troops showed their white 
teeth in a grin, and their eyes were as big as 
saucers. They clicked their heels together 
and saluted the major wherever he passed. 

When he reached Rosster’s position, the men 
still grasped their carbines and were watching 
with sharp eyes the scene below. But the 
peculiar, hunched-up bodies of many told that 
they had fought their last battle and made 
their last ride. Rosster still lay on his face, 
and he did not rise as the lieutenant and the 
major approached. 

‘“‘What’s the matter, 
major, kindly. ‘Hurt?’ 

The lieutenant knelt down in the snow, and 
turned him over and looked at his face. 

For a moment he was silent; and because the 
face resting on his arm was so very young, and 
| because his own hair and mustache were so 





Rosster?’’ asked the 


“Here ia\what she had written.”’ 


very white, it looked like a shocking sacrifice. 
‘Some warrior’s made his coup,’’ was all he 

said. a*~s 

It was Christmas eve, and acold, windy day. 


| Towards night it began to calm a little, but 
| when the bugles sounded “retreat’’ at seven 


| o'clock it was blowing a perfect gale. 





The 
wind moaned around the little city of tents 
dolefully, and made the tiny camp-stoves eat 
up fuel as though it were paper. 

Nearly all the officers were in the colonel’s 
tent, where that genial warrior was serving 
punch and drinking to the health of old friends 
back in ‘‘God’s country.’’ The men sat back 
against the canvas walls wrapped in great coats 
and furs, and a lantern, hanging from the 
center-pole, cast its faint glare upon their up- 
turned faces. Some of the faces were very 
young, while those next to them were covered 
with silver hair. 

“*T wonder what they’re doing back home to- 
night?’’ said Harmon, a young fellow who had 
received his appointment from civil life only 
the year before. New York City had always 
been his home, and the level plains and the 
snow-covered mountains of the West must have 
seemed very desolate tohim. But he was bear- 
ing it like a man. 

“*T can imagine just how it is,’’ hesaid. ‘It’s 
dark there, and snowing, and the wet pave- 
ments are shining where the street lamps show 
onthem. The crowd is so great that you can 
scarcely force your way up Broadway or Fifth 
Avenue. Everybody’s out, and the big shops 
are a blaze of light; and people are stopping 
before the show windows that are full of such 
beautiful things, and the girls you pass are all 
showing their white teeth in asmile, and look- 
ing wonderfully happy. Then, as you get far- 
ther up the Avenue, the holly wreaths stare at 
you from every window; and as far as you can 
see, the flashes of millions of cab-and carriage- 
lamps twinkle in the distance. 

‘*And,’’ he went on, ‘‘there’ssomebody there 
that’s thinking of me.’’ Then he lowered his 
voice a little: ‘‘You fellows sitting here know 
what I mean.”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said the colonel, softly; ‘‘you are her 
hero.” 

Then the colonel rose to his feet, and stood 
with his head erect. 

“Gentlemen,’’ he began, ‘‘you are here to- 
night because you are soldiers, and go where 
your duty calls you. Army life isn’t the easi- 
est life in the world. It’s alife that takes men 
off fast, and the names on the army reyister 
change often. None of us here tonight are old 
men; the army drops a man at sixty-four. I’ve 
watched fellows get up, and then I’ve seen 
them drop off—one by one. There were more 
of the men I entered the army with alive last 
Christmas than there are now, and more still 
the year before. I don’t know how many of 
them will be left next year; I may not be here 
myself. But I’m proud of my young men, and 
I’m glad you’ve all had achance to serve the 
flag over there in the corner, hanging limp 
against its old staff, and to which you take off 
your bats when you pass. That’s why we’re 
spending our Christmas here tonight.”’ 

He raised his glass. 

“The Flag and the Army,” he said. 

The officers drank the toast. They were 
lowering their glasses, when the galloping of a 
horse was heard outside. Everyone listened 
intently. Soon they heard the horse come to 
a stop, and the challenge of a sentry; and then 
a man stood at the entrance of the tent. 

“Ts Lieutenant Wilson in there?’’ a voice 
asked. 

‘*Yes,’’ came the reply. 
with him?”’ 

“Colonel King wants him to come over to the 


‘*What do you want 
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cavalry camp,’’ said the man outside. “Our 
scouting party’s just come in, and they’ve 
brought the body of Lieutenant Rosster with 
them.”’ 

‘Lieutenant Rosster’s body!’’ exclaimed the 
colonel. 

“Yes, sir,’’ said the man; ‘‘the lieutenant 
was shot to death three days ago up near the 
Little Elk Pass.’’ 

‘*‘My God!”’ somebody gasped. 

Wilson said never a word, but he grew as 
white as death, and silently reached for his 
overcoat. Young Harmon came and helped 
him into it, without speaking. 

‘*‘Wilson, you can take my horse, 
colonel, kindly. 

‘Thank you, sir,’’ was the answer. 

And he went steadily out of the tent and rode 
away. ao*e 

A week later, as Wilson was sitting in Ross- 
ter’s tent in the cavalry camp, he came across 
a letter addressed in a girlish hand, and he 
knew who the girl was. It was unopened. 

‘‘When did this come?’’ he asked Rosster’s 
tent-mate. 

“That? Oh, yes; it came in the mail Christ- 
mas morning,’’ was the answer. 

Wilson sent it tothe girlat West Point, with 
this little note: 

‘*You already know from the papers the fate 
that has overtaken poor Rosster. This letter, 
which I think is from you, arrived here the 
morning after Rosster’s body was brought in. 
However, if I am mistaken, and the letter is 
not yours, please return it to me and I will 
send it, with his other papers, to his father.” 

‘Poor girl,’’ he thought; ‘‘I wonder how she 
takes it?’’ 

But the letter was not returned. 

*@e 


CHRISTMAS-TIDE. 


All bail the glad, triumphant morn 
In joyful roundelays! 

Give homage to the King that's born, 
Let nations chant His praise 


” said the 





All hail the gladsome Christmas-tide! 
Let joy fillevery soul. 

For us a Savior lived and died; 
For us—a shining goal. 


All hail the morn with Friendship fraught, 
When Peace descends to man, 

And Good-will tempers every thought, 
For life is but a span 


All hail the princely King of kings, 
Who, in His boundless love, 

Endured the shame of earthly things 
That we might dwell above. 


All hail the glad, triumphant morn 
In joyful roundelays! 

Give honor to the King that’s born, 
Let nations sing His praise. 


NORMAN H. CROWBLL. 
Siour Rapids, Ia 





oo 

DESPERATE Ficut Wirn A MOUNTAIN-LION. 
—The Victoria |B. C.) Times reports a desperate 
fight with a mountain-lion near Harrison Hot 
Springs in that Province. A man named 
Hauley, while out with his dog and a shotgun, 
foolishly blazed away at a lion—which the dog 
had treed—with bird-shot,- which struck the 
beast in the face and only infuriated him. In- 
stantly the lion leaped from the tree-top and 
alighted on the unfortunate hunter, whose 
clothes were torn off in strips, each rip leaving 
an awful gash in his body. Just as the lion was 
overpowering Hauley, his faithful dog seized 
him by the throat. The lion turned and sank 
his fangs deep into the dog’s throat; but Hauley 
had staggered to his feet and seized his gun, 
and with all the strength left clubbed the lion 
into insensibility, then finished him with a 
knife, after which he went off into a deep 
swoon. Friends found him hours after in a 
dazed condition beside the dead lion and dog. 
The beast measured eight feet from tip to tip. 





A LEGEND OF BEAUTIFUL LAKE CHELAN, IN 
WASHINGTON. 


Ankuti, a tall young chieftain of the Chelan, 
or the Chelana tribe, as they call themselves, 
crossed the Cascade Mountains with a half- 
dozen of his braves on a hunting and exploring 
trip. Striking the Skagit River, they came 
upon an encampment of the indigenous tribe, 
and, being a small party, were hospitably re- 
ceived and tarried a short time torefresh them- 
selves and prepare for their return. The ad- 
venturous leader became enamored of the belle 
of the village, a slim, dark-eyed beauty, lithe 
as a panther and as coquettish withal as her 
white sister of the same disposition. He told 
her tales of the wealth and importance of his 





people—of the grandeur of Lake Chelan—how | 


the waters teemed with fish and the mountains 
with game, and then ardently besought her to 
accompany him thither. 


| pear at all eager; she told him to bring hera 


goatskin from the highest peak, and she might 
consider the matter. 


Full of hope, he retraced his journey. It be- 


ing then late in the autumn, the game had | 


But she did not ap- | 


retired into the remotest pastures on the tops | 


of the mountains, but, nothing daunted, he set 
out in a canoe for the best hunting-grounds, a 
few miles from the head of the lake. Drawing 
up his canoe on the white beach, he proceeded 
to ascend the mountain—as light-footed and 
certain as the animal he sought. The sun was 
scarcely at the meridian when he attained the 
summit, where good fortune attended him. He 
obtained the coveted prize, which had a fine 
fleece, and horns as black as jet. 

Returning, all went well until he reached:a 
narrow ledge which he must traverse at the 
brink of a precipice a thousand feet above the 
surface of the lake. Weighted as he was with 
gun and trophies, and wearied with climbing, 
it was but a rolling pebble under his foot that 


| sent him plunging headlong down to the icy 


waters beneath. Hisempty canoe floated down 
the lake to a Chelan village, where it was rec- 
ognized, and the fate of its owner most cer- 
tainly conjectured. 

The Indian girl awoke to a depth of feeling 
which time could not efface. Her mind, fora 


| long period, found solace in the idea that he 
| would return, by and by, but other travelers 





brought news of his death. At last she was 
bargained away to an old man, whom she de- 
tested; and from this time on she led a slave’s 
life, continually grieving for her lost lover. In 
her old age she fancied that she must go to his 
country; that she wished to lie down, in the 
last rest, in sight of the waves that were his 
grave; so she started to trudge over the trail, 
armed with the persistence and steadfast en- 
durance characteristic of the Indian. 

But years and feebleness at last overcame 
her. Wandering down the Stehekin River, late 
one night, the warm fire-light from a miner’s 
cabin enticed her. Turning-aside, she begged 
food and shelter. The occupants kindly en- 
treated her to enter. Stretched on the floor 
before the open fire, with a roll of blankets for 
a pillow, in answer to their question, ‘‘Where 
are you going?”’ she answered, ‘‘Kla-ta-wa si-ya 
ko-pa Che-lan”’ (Going far away to LakeChelan), 
and thus poured out her sorrows at the end of 
the years: 

“Once I was young, and slim, and dark, 

With eyes flashing out an electric spark; 

My lovers were many, I cared for none, 

Till over the trail came a roving one. 

Handsome and tall, like a young pine-tree, 
Fearless and noble, he earnestly talked 

Of hy-asa Che-lan, a klosh ili-a-hee. 

The bear, and the goat, and wild deer he stalked. 





Which dwelt in the mountains so fierce and so grand, 

Where the rocks, thunder-riven, roll down to the 
strand. 

Then spoke of the waters that haste to be free, 

And hiss down the canyons, seeking the sea, 

Of shoals of swift fish, wherever's a pool 

From snows ever melting, refreshingly cool. 

I laughed at his words, I bade him go home 

To climb the great crags where the wild goats roam, 

And bring me a fleece, so large and so fine, 

I well might be proud of it when it was mine. 

Down the deep gorges, and up the steep banks 

Of many a stream where the pines’ serried ranks 

Stand waiting like warriors with sharp arrows drawn, 

He went with a shout, and sang a wild song. 

His tum-tum was strong and his spirit was light, 

Nor a shadow cast on him ta-man-use to blight. 

He launched his canoe on the dark waters still, 

(And anchored it safe at the foot of a hill. 

Full of courage and vigor, he climbed up the trail, 

Nor heard in the echoes the sound of a wail, 

Until he stood proudly afar on the height. 

\ shaggy wild goat sprang up in affright. 

Suddenly, silently, he took certain aim, 

Swiftly securing the coveted game. 

The skin for a robe, and the horn fora spoon, 

Has been Indian fashion for many a moon. 

Exulting, he started to gain the canoe— 

If he should stumble, his fate well he knew: 

The Death-on-the-mountain would hurl him below, 

Then flit away, bat-like, to regions of snow. 

A moment of trembling, a seeming dark cloud, 

An instant of struggling and crying aloud,' 

Then ‘Death on the Mountain’ sent him headlong 
below, 

Then flew away, bat-like, to regions of snow! 

Green-biue and glinting. the ice-mothers* weep 

On the side of the mountain far up the wild steep; 

The streams of their grief the rock-furrows follow, 

To moan and to groan in the canyon-cleft hollow. 

Deep-scarred and deep-wrinkled the storm-smitten 
brows 

Of the stern mountain- faces that frown on Chelan; 

My countenance, worn by my sorrow and tears, 

Bears their image and likeness, engraved by the years. 

My heart has gone down far ‘neath the white wave 

That rose up to smile at the death of my brave. 

My footsteps are failing. and dim is my eye,— 

Oh, may I go on till I see the blue sky 

That bends o’er the mountains that shelter Chelan!" 

And murmuring softly, as her thoughts ran, 

“ Lum-e-i kla-ta-wa ko-pa Che-lan,”’ 

She sank in a sleep so deep and so sweet 

That naught could awake her, and silence was meet. 


*Glaciers. E. I. DENNY. 





POISON GRASS OF THE TRAILS. 





It is reported that a great many pack-horses 
and oxen were lost early last summer on 
the Dalton and Teslin Canadian trails to 
the Yukon, owing to their having fed upon 
‘poison grass.’’ The deaths were very mysteri- 
ous, and numbers of men became disheartened 
when they found their pack-animals falling by 
the wayside through eating the only pasture 
the country afforded. Some pack-trains were 
entirely broken up and the owners stranded 
through this cause alone. According to Pro- 
fessor John Macoun, who investigated the sub- 
ject for the Dominion Government, such deaths 
are caused by the animals eating the young 
shoots of the mountain larkspur (Delphinium 
scopulorum), which grows more or less abund- 
antly in the poplar woods along the river and 
creek bottoms, and in some of the low meadow- 
lands that are well watered in the early spring. 
It is deadly only at the early stages of its 
growth, when full energy is put into the young 
and tender shoots it is sending up, and it is in 
consequence most virulent during the early 
spring rains. The plant is attractive to stock 
only while the shoots are young and juicy. The 
weed is related to aconite, and causes death by 
heart failure. Recovery may often be effected 
by bleeding, or by any method for reviving the 
circulation. The dangerous period does not 
last more than a month. 
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CHIMES OF THE GREAT NORTHWEST. 











AT CHRISTMAS-TIME. 


In the heart of the year, at Christmas-time. 
When the winds are keen and the sleigh-bells chime; 
When on the hearth the logs burn bright; 
When cheeks are rosy and hearts are light; 
When there’s ruddy health and hearty cheer, 
Why, that is the best time of the year. 
And if you doubt the truth of it, go 
Unto the children, they’ll tell you so; 
Go to your own little girls and boys, 
They'ilsay: “It's the best time ever was 
In the world or any where—betause 
It's the time when dear ol’ Santa Claus | 
Comes froo the night an’ leaves us toys.” 
Partake of their pure and artless joys, 
My grown-up brother, world-worn and sad; 
And learn from the little ones who climb 
Your knee, that the whole world should be glad, 
Grateful, and kindly at Christmas-time— 
At Christmas- time. 
Do you remember, in the old days, 
How you gathered around the cheerful blaze 
On Christmas Eve, while the winds sang low } 
Across the limitless fields of snow? 
It was winter without, but what cared you? | 
| 








In your heart was summer, for well you knew 
"Twould be Christmas tomorrow. Andcan you see, 
Within the mirror of Memory, 
When stockings were hung and prayers were said, | 
And your mother had tucked you safe in bed, 
How you sneaked down-stairs at the dawn's first light 
To see what Santa had brought that night? 
Do you feel a touch of nameless pain, 
My brother, whose head is tinged with the rime 
Of age, while you sigh the sad refrain, 
“O God, that I were a child again! 
Just a little child’—at Christmas-time— 
At Christmas-time? 
My mind goes back through the ages dim 
To the shores of the Past, till it reaches Him, 
The Child who unto the world was born 
On that far-off, primal Christmas morn; 
And I hear, in spirit, the gates unswing, 
(nd the distant chorus of angels sing 
That song whose sweet strains echo still— 
The wonderful carol of ‘Peace, good will!”’ 
I follow the Child through the weary days 
Of his pilgrimage. I see him raise 
‘The poor, the suffering, and the weak; 
And he is gentle, and kind, and meek, 
Sowing the seeds of love and good, 
And preaching the gospel of Brotherhood. 
I-follow him up the stony ways, 
Bearing his cross to Calvary; 
And I see him strong in his agony, 
As he gives his life for the human race; 
Till I feel, of all seasons the most sublime, 
Is the sacred season of Christmas-time— 
Of Christmas-time! 
There's suffering in the sad old world 
Today, my brother; there’s work to do, 
\ duty open for me and you— 
Until the banner of love's unfurled 
Above the nations of a]l the earth, 
And the better era is brought to birth— 
To lift the fallen and teach the right, 
To help the needy and spread the light, 
To preach. not narrow and outworn creeds, 
But higher thinking, and nobler deeds; 
To help the world in its onward way, | 
And up the mountain of Progress climb, 
Till, over the mists of bigotry 
And night of selfishness we may see, 
On the mountains of Hope, the rays sublime 
Of the rising sun of a grander day; 
Till we hear the bells of the kingdom chime 
O’er all the nations at Christmas-time— 
At Christmas-time! 


Lincoln, Neb. J. A. EpGERTON,. 


DREAMS. 


O dreams, sad dreams that come with sleep and night, 


Of lights which shone upon youth's flower-decked 
shore— 


Of dear, dead days, of faces seen no more, 

And tones which waken all the old delight 

We knew when hours were fleet, and days were bright; 
Sweet as sweet Love, with all his lying lore; 
Sad as the lonely life which waits before, 

Memory’s handmaiden, with her sword of might; — 


Which are ye, curse or blessing? Who can tell 
Who longs for night through all the lonely day— 
Who hears in sleep alone sweet voices swell, 
Which made the music of life’s earlier day? 
And, ah! what matter? for we near a home 
Where waits a bed to which dreams never come. 
Rock Elm, Wie. NinettTse£ M. LOWATER. 





CHRISTMAS IN THE MOUNTAINS. 


*Tis Christmas morn. The snow falls fast, 
And in the mountains far from here 
A little cabin, lone and drear, 
Stands sheltered from the storm and blast. | 
The pointed firs their vigil keep 
This stormy morn, ere break of day. 
In fitful swirls the snowflakes play. } 
Within, the trapper lies asleep. | 





The day peers through a grayish haze,— 

He yawns, and rises from his bed; 

Then to the hearth, now black and dead, 
He goes. and soon a cheerful blaze 
Illuminates with shadowy flare 

The walls, hung thick with furry hides, 

Guns, traps. and skis, and more besides, 
While he prepares his morning fare 


Now, snugly clad, with gun, ski-shod, 

He leaves his cabin for the day. 

And through the forest wends his way 
Adown the branch, now frozen hard. 
Here is a beaver. firm and fast; 

A fisher. or a mink, perhaps. 

Unmindful of the fatal traps, 

They met their fate the night just past. 


Then, when the dusk is near at hand, 
He turns his face t’ward home once more, 
And stops beside his cabin door. 
He glances o’er the wint'ry land, 
The trees, snow-bent. complain and sigh; 
Afar, an ow! hoots in the north; 
The eddying flakes fly back and forth 
And, hark! the cougar’s mournful cry. | 


Mreatity 


Tie Siler 





“Then, when the dusk is near at hand, 
He turns hie face t’'ward home once more.”’ 


He enters. leaving work behind. 

A fire—a supper. earned by right. 
Outside, the bitter, blustering night 

Brings but contentment to his mind. 

He smokes, and notes the gales turmoil, 
That shrieks and rages without bounds; 
Then bed, and, lulled by woodland sounds, 

He sleeps the sleep of honest toil. 


Westlake, Id. J.B. Rice. 


A POETIC PLAINT. 


And shall I now lay down my pen, 
Nor take it up to write again? 
Have I now done my very best? 
Should each one hence be like the rest — 
When written out and sent away, 
Come quickly back another day 
With—“Thanks for sending us the song; 
Construction faulty, rhymes all wrong?” 
Consistency, thou jewel rare, 
Oh, might I clasp thy hand so fair! 
Then thou wouldst lead my feet away 
From all the mists and clouds so gray, 
Unto that bright and shining realm 
Where light the darkness will o’erwhelm. 
Then all my errors would take wing, 
And tuneful be the songs I sing. 
Iowa Fall, la. 





N.C. Lyon, 


MY OLD BROWN FIDDLE. 


Many years untouched it lay there 
In its case well heaped with dust, 
Whose brass hinges once shone brightly, 
But are now well grained with rust; 
Yet, throughout my old frame thrilling 
Rushed a current of delight, 
When I took that dear brown fiddle 
From its old black case tonight. 





Once my bow brought strains of music 
Rare and sweet from those old strings; 
That was when my years were fewer, 
When time had not such swift wings. 
But tonight the old brown fiddle 
Fitted 'gainst my wrinkled chin, 
And the same ecstatic feelings 
Rushed out from my soul within; 
And the old bow touch came to me 
Just as fresh and just as true 
\s it did when soul was younger, 
When the wine of life was new; 
\nd again the old brown fiddle 
Wept and sighed, and laughed and sang, 
As its erstwhile sleeping spirit 
Into wakeful being sprang. 
Through the old house ran the echo 
That for years had not been heard; 
’T was as sweet and clear and tuneful 
\s the song-note of a bird. 
Now my life grew quickly brighter 
\s the thrill rushed through my frame, 
Bringing back the days of roses, 
\nd the young heart's potent flame. 
How the heart of winter softened, 
Till 1 felt no more its chill, 
And the spring-time’s genial sunshine 
Seemed the whole household to fill. 
And my own heart fiuttered softly 
In the rays of mem'ry’s light, 
As I laid the old brown fiddle 
Back within its case tonight 
CHARLES SLOAN REID 


BRIDAL VEIL FALLS.* 


It flows along, a tiny stream, 
So placid, cool, and clear, 

And, laughing. echoes back the strains 
Of woodland songsters near. 





Then o'er the rocks it tumbles down 
Below into the dale, 

And shrouds the forms of moss-grown rocks 
\s if twere bridal veil. 

It dances, quivers, breaks in spray 
To catch the sun’s warm beams, 

Then, flashing back from out its depths. 
The bright-hued rainbow gleams. 

Like diamonds pure they glint and gleam. 
Those drops of crystal bright, 

While shadows cool creep down the glade 
To dim their golden light. 

\ flower here its head hath bent, 
\ll damp with plashing spray; 

\ fern bends o’er the mossy brink. 
\nd bears a drop away. 

\ bluebird now its bill hath wet, 
And in its notes is heard 

The music of the waterfall— 
\ song without a word. 


Thus all the day the sparkling wave 
Lights up the rugged rocks; 

With shadows dark and changing light 
The golden sunbeam mocks. 


But when the moon its silvery light 
Sheds soft o’er hill and dale, 
It gleams like silver midst the shades, 
A perfect bridal veil. 
Spearfish, 8. D. MABEL CLAIRE LOUTHMAN,. 


| *On Spearfish Creek, in the Black Hills, South Dakota. 


OUR DISGUISES. 
Men wear a mask of wood or iron to turn 
Aside the winds of strife that fiercely blow, 
The waves of care that beat. "Tis better so; 

The world knows not the souls within that yearn 
And struggle through the years; it must not learn 
The hopes and fears that always stir, although 

Our faces calm may be as On we go 
Through life, and try our honest bread to earn. 


But sweet it is, sometimes, the mask aside 

To lay; with some true friend to talk an hour, 
Of things that both hold dear, at eventide. 

It gives us just a glimpse of heaven, where power 
Lies not with anyone the good to hide, 
Nor secret place is left for sin to cower. 
St. Paul, Minn. Pau F. JACOBSON. 
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Klondike Newspaper Subscribers. 


The Klondike Nugget, one of the two papers 
published at Dawson, is having a great deal of 
trouble finding its town subscribers, who pay 
$24 a year for the privilege of getting a semi- 
weekly edition. 

A paragraph in a recent issue explains the 
difficulty by saying that it is very hard to find 
some of the houses according to the addresses 
left at the office. 

Among those mentioned were ‘‘the cabin 
with the screen door,’’ ‘‘the slab house facing 
the river,” “the big tent with two stove- 
pipes,’’ and ‘‘the cabin three doors south of 
where all the dogs are.’’—Seuttle ( Wash.) Post- 
Intelligencer. 


A Chinese Military Company. 

Portland, Oregon, has the most unique mili- 
tary organization in the United States. It is 
a fully equipped American-born Chinese bri- 
gade, whose members range in age from twenty- 
one years down to seven years. 

It was organized last June by Captain Seid 
Back, Jr., with Captain B. F. Jones, of the 
Oregon National Guards, as drill-master. It 
is the first and only Chinese military organiza- 
tion in the United States, or, in fact, in any 
country outside of the Celestial Empire. On 
July 4 the organization was sufficiently well 
drilled to give a public parade in honor of the 
victory over the Spanish at Santiago. 

The entire thirty-seven members turned out, 
and the reception was such as to do honor to an 
organization of a more pretentious character. 

In military training and instruction, Captain 
Jones found the boys characteristically apt, 
and it was but a short time after the organiza- 
tion before they were able to make acreditable 
public appearance. They were not away from 
their books and duties to play; they were there 
to learn, and learn they did. They seemed to 
fully understand what was expected of them, 
and they acted accordingly. 


A Helena Porcupine. 

An Irish setter, which was taking a little 
promenade around the Word lawn on Madison 
Avenue recently, made what was to hima start- 
ling discovery. 

While attending strictly to his own business, 
he ran into the strangest animal that ever he 
did see. The stranger gave a grunt and stood 


~ still, seeming not to know whether to run or 


to climb:a tree. Mr. Setter was curious, and 
began to investigate. 

He gave an excited little yip, and stuck his 
nose into the stranger's face, but drew it back 
with a howl. There were slivers in his nose, 
and not until they got there did he realize that 
he had encountered a real, live porcupine. 

The setter was angry. His nose hurt him; 
and, besides, the stranger was such a little 
thing that he grew the more indignant on 
thinking it over. He returned to the attack, 
and retired as ingloriously as before—with more 
slivers in his nose. 

By that time the porcupine had become 
alarmed, and decided to retreat himself. There 
was a tree handy, and up it he went as lively 
as a ’coon. 

The setter set up a howl, and pretty soon he 





brought reinforcements. The porcupine died 
a violent death soon afterwards, and the setter 
had his revenge; but it will probably be a long 
time before he will assault another porcupine, 
unless backed up at the moment by a man with 
a gun. 

No one seems to know where the porcupine 
came from.—Helena ( Mont.) Independent. 


Putnam’s Exploit Matched. 

A brave deed, in order to be handed down to 
posterity, must be fortunate in the place, time 
and circumstances of its occurrence, and also 
in its historian. An Idaho paper records ina 
few words an exploit which seems to reveal an 
intrepidity quite equal to that shown in the 
reputed entrance of the wolf’s cave at Pomfret 
by Israel Putnam; but the incident appears so 
ordinary to the Idaho paper that it does not 
even put on record the name of the young man 
who was the hero of the adventure. 

However, it records the name of Charles 
Lockerman, who shot the mountain-lion after 
the other man had smoked it out of its cage— 
which seems to be much the less important 
part of the achievement. 

It seems that near Pearl, in Boise County, 
Idaho, a mountain-lion, known to be of great 
size by its trail, was tracked to a cave by 
Charles Lockerman, who had two or three men 
with him. 

Then the question arose, how was the cougar 
to be got out of the cave? 

One of the men with Lockerman—so the hero 
is designated—volunteered to enter the cave, 
light a fire, creep out and leave the animal to be 
smoked out, so that Lockerman could shoot him. 

Now, a mountain-lion of full size is quite as 
formidable as a wolf, and to enter the cave 
with him must be as great an achievement as 
that which is legendary concerning Israel Put- 
nam. But this anonymous person did not hesi- 
tate. At the risk of encountering the wild 
beast, he took some brush and some matches, 
crept into the cave, made a fire, and crept out 
again. 

Soon the smoke filled the cave; soon, also, 
the mountain-lion, snarling, came bounding 
out. Lockerman was ready, and a ball from 
his rifle laid the creaturelow. It was measured 
and found to be seven feet in length. 


Snow-Shoe Johnson. 

Oliver E. Johnson is one of the characters of 
Western Montana, says the Butte Inter-Mount- 
ain. He lives alone in a cabin on Grayling 
Creek, about a mile and a half from the west- 
ern line of the Yellowstone Park; and by 
reason of the fact that he is an expert on snow- 
shoes, he is known as ‘“‘Snow-shoe”’ Johnson. 

He uses the Norwegian brand of shoe, and 
people who know him well say that it is not 
an uncommon thing for him to travel seventy- 
five to eighty miles a day with his long foot- 
gear, when the snow is too deep to permit of 
travel otherwise. Steep mountains are nota 
barrier to his advance—he ascends and descends 
their sides with ease. By occupation, ‘‘Snow- 
shoe’ Johnson is a hunter and trapper, but he 
earns money in various other ways, one of 
which is by cutting hay for the Government. 

He has lived in his present quarters four years, 
and the cabin he calls home has not had a win- 
dow or door in it during the entire time. He 
intends to supply these luxurious things, how- 
ever, a8 soon as he can find time to do the work. 
At least that is what he told Leroy Amos, who 
camped near his place five days recently en 
route to the park. 

Mr. Amos resides in Butte, and has taken 
quite a fancy to Johnson and his style of exist- 
ence. He says that Johnson is only thirty 
years old, and, considering his ways of living, 





is an accommodating and entertaining man. 
He knows every spot in that section, and can 
pilot a man to the rendezvous of any sort of 
game, from a chipmunk to a grizzly bear. The 
hay he cuts for the Government grows near his 
cabin. 

Down on the Yellowstone River, in the sev- 
enties, there existed another character named 
Johnson, but he was somewhat different from 
‘“‘Snow-shoe.” He was called ‘‘Liver-Eating 
Johnson.’’ It is doubtful if any oneever knew 
his proper given name. ‘‘Liver Eating’ was a 
good enough name for him. How he came by 
it is not positively known, but it is said that 
he once killed a Sioux Indian and feasted on 
his liver, to make good a vow he had taken 
beforehand. 

In the days of this particular Johnson, the 
Indians in the Yellowstone Country were quite 
bad at times, and Johnson happened to get in 
their way once in a while. He possessed a 
daring spirit, and frequently exchanged shots 
with the Sioux. One day he, ‘‘Morgan-the- 
Dead-Shot,” and ‘‘Bad-River-Pete’’ were sur- 
prised by a little band of Sioux up on the 
Tongue River, and the Indians got the worst 
of it. 

Only two of the red marauders were killed, 
but one happened to be an old enemy of John- 
son’s. After that, Johnson was known as the 
liver-eater. He is reported to have died in the 
Big Horn Mountain country about ten years 
ago. 

Tales of Travelers. 


“The snow is blowing over White Pass now 
in shovelfuls,’’ said Dallas Salisbury, a well- 
known Tacoman who returned recently from 
Lake Bennett, where he has been keeping a 
hotel for the past year. ‘‘When I reached the 
summit on my way out, the snow and sleet beat 
in my face in sheets, and the wind drove and 
whistled until I could hardly keep in the trail. 
There will be little more travel, unless it is on 
imperative business. 

‘‘Business was good with us, andif the travel 
was not up to expectations, as I have heard it 
was not, we would have been swamped com- 
pletely if it had been. The trail has been 
crowded nearly all the time up to within a few 
weeks ago, and often I have waited for five or 
six hours with my horses for a chance to pass 
the procession which was passing inland ina 
steady stream for several miles. Sometimes a 
pack would loosen on a horse, and while its 
driver’s attention was diverted from the others 
in the train, they would all lie down and block 
the whole procession of hundreds of men and 
horses. This would be the signal for a general 
pandemonium of shouting, swearing, and fight- 
ing, and it would be hours before the line was 
again in motion. 

“T have seen many strange and wonderful 
things in the last year; merry and sad, but of 
all, I think the most surprising was the utter 
lack of wisdom in the rushes to the alleged dis- 
coveries. Men who had struggled with the 
most disheartening disappointments, toiled and 
suffered in every imaginable fashion to get 
through before the fall of winter, would sud- 
denly abandon everything, load themselves 
with what they could carry, and start in a mad 
rush to some unknown region where the most 
indefinable rumor had reported gold. 

**T have seen some miner with an alleged tip 
pack up stealthily, steal quietly out into the 
woods, and start for some distant creek—cer- 
tain that his movements were unwatched, and 
in five hours the trail would be alive with hur- 
rying groups hot on his footsteps. Before night 
the whole country would be deserted, the 
camps be left in utter confusion, and the pack- 
animals be wandering in the woods. The very 
attempt to keep his movements secret, con- 
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vinced everyone that the find must be im- 
portant. 

‘Tn about four days they would file in again, 
first in groups of twos and threes, then a long 
procession of angry, disheartened men, blaming 
everyone but themselves for their foolishness. 

“One of the last of these rushes turned out 
in this way for the majority, but a few more 
reasonable ones, my brother among the number, 
waited until the crowd had come out, and then 
went in with horses and an outfit prepared to 
do actual prospecting. They stayed for some 
time, worked hard, located their claims, and 
established the Lake Atlin camp, which I be- 
lieve will rival the Klondike next year. This 
region is also known as the Pine Creek District. 

“TI did no prospecting myself, but am in part- 
nership with my brother, he to look after the 
gold, and I to attend to the business at camp. 
I was kept too busy to get far from the trail. 
I went hunting a few times, but found it did 
not pay. 

‘‘There is not much chance to have fun in 
Alaska, even if you had time. Society functions 
are sadly neglected, and there is a dearth of 
femininity, which makes life rather dull. I 
have not been to church since I left Tacoma.” 
—Tacoma ( Wash.) Ledger. 


Celestials are Born Gamblers. 

Of all the motley scenes to be witnessed in 
Tacoma, that now presented at the Chinese 
boarding-house or stop-over place for Chinese 
passengers homeward bound, in the old Black- 
well Hotel, exceeds, says the Tacoma ( Wash.) 
News. 

There are some 140 Chinamen crowded into 
the rooms of the upper story of the old build- 
ing. The majority of these are from the East, 
and are waiting to take passage on the Victoria 
for home. There is no amusement for them in 
strolling’ about the streets; in fact, since the 
driving out of the Chinese in 1886, the name 
Tacoma carries with it a certain amount of ap- 
prehension to the average Mongolian. As a 
consequence, they stay huddled together in the 
rooms of the old building. 

But there they find amusement; thatis, such 
as a Chinaman would call amusement. In half 
the rooms opium layouts are being plied; in 
the other half some sort of gambling game is 
in progress. The main center of attraction to 
the latter element is situated 
in the large room, the bay 
window of which faces up Pa- 
cific Avenue. Here a fan-tan 
game is in progress, with a 
bank roll that would put to 
shame many of the crap and 
roulette games running about 
town. 

The Chinaman is a born 
gambler and will risk his 
money on anything like an 
even chance. Fan-tan is cun- 
sidered one of the ‘‘squarest”’ 
games in the gambling cate- 
gory. These Chinamen going 
home all have money, and as 
a result, the play is high. One 
morning a News reporter look- 
ed over the shoulders of the 
crowd of Mongolians gathered 
about the table, and counted 
$67 on the layout, awaiting 
the outcome of one count of 
the buttons. 

In another room an excited 
party were slamming domi- 
noes upon a piece of matting 
in a game which, from the 
money passing hands, was 
judged to be at ‘“‘fifty cents a 





corner.”’ The adjoining apartment had a dice 
game in progress, with all its attendant ‘ky 
yuing”’ and objurations for luck. Thus the en- 
tire floor,with the exception of the kitchen, was 
filled with opium smokers and gamblers. 


Stories of Chief Flat Mouth. 

During the recent trouble with the Leech 
Lake Indians in Northern Minnesota, a good 
deal was said about Chief Flat Mouth. The 
Rat Portage (Ont.) News says that there are 
many stories attached to the life of this old 
Chippewa warrior—some of them being blood- 
thirsty tales of scalpings and murders among 
Minnesota pioneers, and others of mad flights 
from the vengeance-seeking farmers and the 
retributive Federal cavalry of Uncle Sam. 

These stories are certainly taken with the 
usual grain of salt, the News says, but the fact 
remains that Flat Mouth is not a Canadian 
Ojibway, although he very hurriedly came 
across the “‘line’’ years ago, and seldom goes 
into American territory. ‘“‘Some people who 
know Flat Mouth very well say that he has in 
his possession about half a dozen scalps which 
he delights to hang in his belt whenever a ten- 
derfoot approaches the reserve. He also pos- 
sesses a wonderful scowl, but the cold chills do 
not occur upon encountering the hawk-like eye 
and puckered brow now, as they did upon the 
first few occasions of meeting the terrible chief. 

‘Flat Mouth knows that all tenderfeet are a 
little bit afraid of a ‘real bad Indian,’ and his 
pet hobby is to get into his war-paint and yell, 
so that he may see the blanching faces of the 
strange white men. He is a splendid actor, 
and, what is more remarkable, he has a very 
keen sense of humor, his love for a joke being 
almost a passion. 

“T think it was old man Lapine, who, in 
speaking about this Indian’s sense of humor, 
said he believed that Flat Mouth ‘lay awake 
nights thinking out something funny for the 
next day.’ 

“Tt must have been on the day following one 


of these ‘lay-awake nights’ that Flat Mouth | 


first saw young Ernest. Ernest wasa well edu- 
cated young Englishman who wanted to work 
at a ‘nice job, don’t you know,’ and he was very 
much interested in the Indians. He had read 
Fenimore Cooper and Captain Main Reid rather 
extensively, and of course knew all about In- 





dians. When W. Gardner, the Indian trader, 
offered to take him to the reserve for a week, 
he jumped at the offer and said that he would 
keep Mr. Gardner’s books. 

‘They landed at the reserve, and it seems 
that Flat Mouth ‘spotted’ Ernest as soon as he 
stepped from thecanoe. The Indian comedian 
had not long to wait before a chance presented 
itself for a joke, for Ernest immediately began 
peering into the wigwams, and finally, his curi- 
osity getting the better of him, he entered one 
of them. 

‘Te had barely seated himself when he heard 
a terrific yell in the neighborhood of the door; 
and upon emerging from the little birch-bark 
house, to see what the matter was, he was 
roughly seized by Flat Mouth—who pretended 
to be in a towering rage—and bound with 
thongs of rushes. 

“Then Ernest learned from Mr. Gardner 
that Flat Mouth was a dreadful man, and that 
he had entered the wigwam of his bride-to-be. 
Ernest pleaded that he did not see any bride, 
but only a fat old squaw. He was satisfied in 
his own mind, however, that he must die, and 
he was going to die like an Englishman. 

But Mr. Gardner saved his young friend by 
paying about $500,000(!) to the tribe and per- 
suading Ernest to apologize, which he did with 
avery bad grace, and only after much persuasion 
and threats of dire results if he refused. 


Heroic Fighters of Fire. 

The Emmons County (N. D.) Record tells of 
a big prairie-fire down that way, and says: 

‘‘When it was supposed that the dwelling 
would go, it is said that the lady of the house 
determined to take no chances on that new 
baby; so she seized him by one leg, rushed 
forth, and dropped him in the cornfield. Then, 
having saved her most valuable property, she 
returned to help save the house and insignifi- 
cant things like that. 

‘‘Another lady, north of town, when the fire 
was approaching, chased her two male kids of 
tender age to a patch of prairie near by which 
had lost its grass by a former fire. Then she 
took a gunny-sack and began to smite the 
flames with great vigor and enthusiasm, paus- 
ing occasionally to shake a club at the two 
papooses when they attempted to wander from 
the reservation.”’ 





WINTER AMUSEMENTS ON THE ICE AT COMO PARK, IN ST. PAUL, MINN. 


The Minnesota winter season is the merriest and liveliest period of the year. Park lakes are fully as popular then as they are 
in the summer-time, racing, skating and other pastimes being indulged in by the old and the young alike. In the evening the 
lake is illuminated by means of numerous electric lights, and then the scene presented on its glassy surface is very brilliant. 
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“Silver salmon! Silver salmon!” 

It was the daily cry of the fish-vender,drawled 
out in his own peculiarrhythm. You had only 
to step to your door, and for ten cents take your | 
choice of the glittering beauties. 

Dwellers along Puget Sound remember well 
the ‘‘big run” in the fall of 1895. The waters 
of the sound were fairly alive with silver 
salmon. Every available craft for capturing the 
finny favorites was brought into use, and boat 
after boat came in so laden that there was 
scarce standing-room for the happy fishermen. 

The fall run of salmon usually begins imme- 
diately after the first heavy rains of the season, 
which increase the volume of the waters, and 
attract the fish in large schools from the sea. 
These runs are a great boon to fishermen, who 
find profitable employment in supplying the 
canneries and local markets. Various appli- 
ances are used for catching the fish; but in the 
Lower Sound water traps are principally oper- 
ated. These are of simple construction. Two 
opposite rows of piles are driven in the channel 
where the fish run, and are hung with wire or 
rope netting to form a “‘lead.”’ At the end of 
the lead a large dip net, called a “‘pot,” is sunk 
several feet in the water. The fish, coming up 
the channel in schools, enter the lead and are 
finally caught in the pot. 

Purse and beach seines are much used in the 
Upper Sound waters. In Elliot and Commence- 
ment bays particularly, large quantities of 
salmon are caught by means of these seines, 
several thousand having often been taken at one 
haul. The purse seine is an enormous net, the 
largest measuring between two and three hun- 
dred fathoms in length and twenty to thirty 
fathoms in depth. There is a leaded line run- | 
ning the length of the lower edge, while to the | 
upper edge is attached a cork-line which floats 
on the surface of the water. There is another 
line called a purse-line, for drawing up the 


* 


seine into a bag, so as to secure the fish, the 


| silver-side is out on his festive annual jaunt. 





seine being finally dragged into a large boat, 
which is towed to the cannery. Beach seines 
are handled from the shore or shoals, and are 
smaller than purse seines. 

The amateur that fishes solely for pleasure 
finds infinite delight in trolling for salmon in 
the blue, placid waters of Puget Sound, espe- 
cially in the fall of the year, when the sportive 


He is a plucky fellow, and makes a wild leap 
for life as he springs with desperate determina- 
tion into the air or plunges madly out into the 





deep water, giving your linea tug that wakes 





ern and foreign markets for Washington salm- 
on, has within a few years brought about a 
wonderful development in the fishing industry 
of the State. Many new canneries have been 
built, and others are in contemplation. The 
Semiahmoo cannery, fifteen miles from Point 
Roberts, in the extreme northwestern part of 
Washington, is estimated to be the largest 
salmon cannery in the world. It has a capacity 
of 100,000 cases per season. Each case holds 
four dozen one-pound cans; so the cannery puts 
up 4,800,000 cans of fish every year. 

The species of salmon common to this locality 
is ‘‘nerka,” or ‘‘sockeye,’’ called by the Indians 





TAKING CHINOOK SALMON FOR PROPAGATION AT THE KALAMA HATCHERY. 


“It ia stated that the chinook s1lmon average Ave thousand eggs to the female, the sockeye about thirty-five hundred, 


and the silver-side about the same as the sockeye."’ 


you up, if you are at all given to dreaming— 
which state you are liable to relapse into these 
misty twilight days of the year—these mellow, 
tranquil days, when sky and sea take on softer 
tints, and mountain peaks, dimly outlined in 
the hazy distance, appear like shadowy senti- 
nels against the encircling horizon. 

The constantly increasing demand from East- | 
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INTERIOR VIEW OF SEMIAHMOO CANNERY, SHOWING 25,000 SALMON TAKEN AT ONE CATCH. 


“The Semiahmoo cannery, in the extreme northwestern part of Washington, is estimated to be the largest salmon 
cannery in the world, It has a capacity of 100,000 cases per season.”’ 


‘“‘suk-kegh.’’ Nerka is the distinctive salmon 
of the sound. It is a large, beautiful, red- 
meated fish of delicious flavor—a rival in qual- 
ity of the famouschinook. This species is now 
being propagated on a large scale. The State 
Hatchery on Baker Lake in Northwestern 
Washington was constructed with this view, 
and it has a present capacity, we are informed, 
of 12,000,000 eggs annually. Nerka will only 
spawn in a clear-water lake, and Baker Lake, a 
placid, silvery little body of water tucked away 
out of sight amid primeval forests and tower- 
ing mountain peaks, was found to be its natural 
home. A more secluded and protected situa- 
tion could hardly be imagined. Doubtless an 
innate instinct of self-preservation prompted 
these finny folk to seek this retired nook, away 
from the usual haunts of men, where even the 
roving Indian, it is said, fears to enter on 
account of some supposed evil spirit with which 
his savage superstition invests the region. The 
site itself is romantic enough to suit the most 
poetic fancy, environed as it is with wildly 
picturesque scenery. 

Establishing a hatchery in this vicinity was 
attended with many difficulties and some 
danger, as the region had not been duly opened 
and could be reached only on horseback over 
a rough trail leading through dense forests and 
thickets, and by fording almost impassable 
streams that were swollen to torrents by the 
melting snows from Mount Baker. But forthe 
indomitable will and perseverance of the men 
who undertook the work, the institution would 
probably never have been the magnificent suc- 
cess it is today; for, notwithstanding all the 
difficulties, they pushed on with a determina- 
tion to ‘‘do or die,” and on the Fourth of July 
declared their independence of all opposing 
obstacles by driving the first stake for the new 
hatchery. 
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POINT ROBERTS, ON PUGET SOUND. 


“The Point Robert cannery is one of the largest in the State. 


The illustration shows the water traps, which consist 


of two opposite rows of piles driven in the channel where the fish run. 


It being impossible to transport lumber to 
that isolated region, the building was con- 
structed of hewed timber and split cedar 
shakes. By fall the house was ready for the 
eggs, and in the following spring six million 
fry were turned out. When these return at 
maturity to Puget Sound waters, there will be 
lucrative employment for an army of men; and 
the State will also reap arich harvest. Puget 
Sound fishermen, and the State as well, cer- 
tainly owe a debt of gratitude to the plucky 
men who carried forward this worthy enter- 
prise—to whom the writer is indebted for much 
of the information contained in this article. 

There are now four hatcheries in successful 
operation in the State; and the Hon. A. C. 
Little, present State Fish Commissioner, says 
there should be at least seven more, and that 
he will recommend to the coming Legislature 
the building of the same. There is, he says, 
about $20,000 in the fish-hatchery fund which is 
applicable to this purpose. No tax is levied 
upon the people for the maintenance of these 
institutions; they are entirely self-supporting, 
being run by funds obtained through fines for 
illegal fishing, and from license fees charged 
for the different appliances used. Every owner 
of a seine, trap, wheel, gill-net, set net or other 
apparatus is required to pay a fee for each sep- 
arate contrivance. The funds thus collected 
are paid into the treasury, and constitute a 
State hatchery-fund. 

The manner of propagating salmon by arti- 
ficial means is extremely interesting to the 
student of pisciculture. In the first place, a 
fence or a rack is usually constructed to pre- 
vent the salmon from going farther up the 
stream. They are then taken by means of nets 
or seines, placed in a pen built especially for 
that purpose. This pen is made of split cedar 
slats, put together in such shape as will allow 
it to sink a little ways in the water. There is 
a partition in the center, on one side of which 
are placed the females, and on the other side the 
males. When everything is ready, this pen is 
towed to the hatchery, where the fish are re- 
moved to a larger pen of the same description. 

Then the work of spawning begins. To de- 
termine whether a female is “ripe,’’ is found 
by feeling of the sides. If ready to spawn, she 
is soft, and by a slight pressure the eggs will 
come freely. These are caught in a spawning- 
pan of galvanized iron. A male fish of the 
same species is next taken, and by similar pro- 
cess his substance is distributed over the eggs. 





A little water is then poured into the pan, and 
after a few moments it is taken to the hatch- 
ing-house, where a larger amount of water is 
added. This is allowed to stand until the eggs 
become hard to the touch, like so many pease, 
and they are then ready to be washed. The 
next operation is to place them in wire trays in 
a large trough, through which flows a steady 
stream of clear water. They can be handled 
without much danger for the first four days, 
but after that they should not be touched for 
about sixteen days, when they must be care- 
fully picked over. If any are dead, they will 
have turned white, and these are removed from 
the tray with a sort of pincers. In about two 
weeks, the egg shows the first sign of life. To 
an unpracticed eye it will be almost impossible 
to perceive it; but upon holding the egg to the 
light, you can see the faint outlines of the fish. 

The next stage is that which is called ‘‘in the 
eye.”” The eye of the fish is the first part to 
become visible. When in this condition they 
can be safely handled and even shipped, if 
properly packed, to a great distance. There is 
quite a difference in localities regarding the 
time of hatching; for instance, the chinook 
salmon of the Columbia River will hatch in 
about sixty days from the time the eggs are 
placed in the hatching-house, while the sockeye 
salmon of Baker Lake require about ninety 
days. This is due to a difference in tempera- 
ture. The colder the water, the longer it takes 
the eggs to hatch. A warm rain will starta 
great many eggs to hatching, while a cold snap 
will keep them back for weeks. 

About three or four days before the eggs are 
ready to hatch, they are taken from the wire 
basket, placed in a large bucket of water, anda 
steady stream from a siphon is allowed to play 
over them for some moments. This washes 
them, and kills all the unimpregnated. The 
dead ones are picked out, and there is a tray of 
clean live eggs ready for hatching. 

The troughs are about eighty feet long and 
are divided into four parts, the first being high- 
est, and each dropping a little until they reach 
the waste trough, through which the water 
escapes. To successfully hatch six million 
salmon it becomes necessary to have the same 
amount of spare trough which contains no eggs; 
for while twenty to thirty thousand eggs may be 
placed in one space, the same space will only 
hold half that number of young salmon. The 
wires in the trays are placed just far enough 
apart to allow the young fish to drop through 





at the time of hatching. The trays are raised 
alittle from the bottom of the troughs, so that 
the fish will not be crowded or killed by the 
pressure of the basket, and they lie there until 
removed to another space. 

This process is kept up until all the eggs are 
hatched. Only half of each tray is hatched in 
one space. After the tray is removed, the fish 
have to be watched very carefully. All dead 
ones are taken out, and any dirt or shells must 
be removed by the use of the paddle and siphon. 
To use this siphon successfully one must have 
a great deal of practice, or he will surely take 
some of the young fish through the hose. To 
prevent those so taken from being injured, a 
large bucket—with holes punched for about 
four inches from the top downward—is placed 
so as to receive all the water from the siphon. 
The young fish seem to receive no injury from 
the journey through six or seven feet of an inch 
and a half rubber hose. They are left in the 
bucket until the last space of each box is 
reached. The water is then poured off, and by 
turning the fish over the holes, before men- 
tioned, the dirt will seep through, leaving the 
fish clean, and ready to be placed back in any 
of the spaces desired. 

On becoming larger, the young salmon will 
sometimes allow themselves to be carried by 
gentle current to the bottom of the lower 
trough. When said troughs become too crowded, 
it is necessary to use the siphon again to pre- 
vent too many fish from occupying one space. 
If not removed, they would soon smother and 
die. About two months from the time they 
are hatched, they are ready to be turned loose. 
When liberated, the little fellows go direct to 
headwaters, and do not descend to the sea un- 
til two years old. When four years old, they 
return again to their native waters. 

The sockeye salmon, it may be interesting to 
state, die afterspawning. Mr. John Crawford, 
former superintendent of Baker Lake Hatch- 
ery, and now in charge of the Kalama Hatch- 
ery, says: ‘In order to prove this, I left the 
rack across Baker River till all the sockeyes 
had spawned; not one salmon ever tried to re- 
turn to salt water, but thousands died on the 
lake. These fish were in the lake before the 
rack was ready. After securing all theeggs we 
wanted, I had one section of the rack removed 
and let all the salmon go into the lake; there 
were thousands of sockeyes there, but not one 
tried to go back.”’ It is stated that the chinook 
salmon average five thousand eggs to the fe- 
male, the sockeye about thirty-five hundred, 
and the silver-side about the same as the sock- 
eye. 

If wise provisions govern the propagation, 
distribution, and preservation of this excellent 
water food, the fisheries of Washington, and 
particularly of Puget Sound,—the great inland 
sea of the Northwest,—are destined to attract 
the attention of the whole world, and must 
eventually become a source of great wealth to 
the people of the State generally. 


* 





SHARK SKINS FOR LEATHER.—It now seems 
possible that a new industry may spring up on 
Puget Sound. Itis the manufacture of leather 
outof what has heretofore been a waste in this 
locality, says the Whatcom (Wash.) Reveille. 
The skin of a shark makes, if the samples 
shown are fair representatives, a most superior 
leatker. It is thin, exceedingly strong, and ab- 
solutely water-proof. Ordinary leather shows 
its porous character on ordinary inspection; 
tanned shark-skin also shows that its surface 
is wholly wanting in pores. It is said that it 
never becomes stiff, does not crack, and wears 
indetinitely. It would seem strange, at first, if 
shark-fishing should become an industry. 
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Thanksgiving Cucumbers. 


Among the delicacies served to Northern Pa- 
cific passengers on last Thanksgiving Day were 
new cucumbers fresh from the Yellowstone 
Park conservatory, near ‘‘Old Faithful’’ Geyser, 
at the Upper Geyser basin. Although the lo- 
cality is about 8.000 feet above the sea, nature 
is so lavish with her heat that cucumbers grow 
there the year round. 


Profitable Farming in Oregon. 

The Heppner (Morrow County, Ore.) Times 
says: 

‘The experience of one of the farmers whom 
we met will serve to illustrate the possibilities 
of farming in Morrow County. The gentleman 
is a young man by the name of W. A. Morgan, 
of Eight-Mile, who came to the county six 
years ago with only $15 in his pocket. He im- 
mediately took up a homestead, went in debt 
for a four-horse team and necessary machinery, 
rented some more land, and went to farming in 
a thorough and systematic manner. This fall 
he has 16,000 bushels of wheat, and, being al- 
ready out of debt, he will be able to deposit in 
the bank nearly $8,000. 


Fruit Shipments From Idaho. 

The gross returns of thirty-six cars of 
prunes shipped from Boise, Idaho, this season 
amounted to $41,000, the figures in detail being 
given by a local paper as follows: 

“Tt costs $327 to ship a car of 24,000 pounds 
to Boston, and $70 additional for refrigeration. 
The charges of the fruit company and auction 
houses amount to seven percent. On the car 
bringing $1,453, this commission amounted to 
$101.70, making the total for freight, ice, and 
selling, $543.71, the net return being $909.29 
per car. 

“It costs, for boxes and packing, $125 per car 
of 960 crates. This leaves $784.29 as the net 
value of the car of fruit under consideration. 

‘There are 21,000 pounds of prunes in such 
car, the value of the fruit thus being shown to 
be 3.73 cents per pound, exclusive of all expense 
of packing, shipping, and selling. This makes 
the value of the product of an acre of well- 
loaded prune-trees nearly $1,000.” 


Wisconsin Factories. 

The report of the Wisconsin State Labor Bu- 
reau will show that there are in all 1,600 fac- 
tories in Wisconsin, and that as a whole the 
plants make an average profit of four and four- 
teen-hundreths per cent of the value of the 
goods produced. The plants will be shown to 
have produced, besides this profit, five per cent 
on the capital employed. 

In these days, when it is proclaimed from the 
housetops that the wage-worker receives a too 
small share of the products of factories and 
other places where labor and capital are work- 
ing together to produce wealth, it will be in- 
teresting to note, according to the report, that 
if the net profit of the capitalist and the 
amount paid out in wages in the factories of 
the State were to be divided equally per capita 
among the employers and wage-earners, the 





latter would only receive $9 to $10 more ina 
year than they do at present. 

To be more specific, if all profit were to be 
wiped out, and the employers and workmen 
were to share and share alike in the money 
earned by the manufacturing plant, the work- 
ers would gain about $9 a year by the change. 


A Big Enterprise. 

The Commercial Club of La Grande, Ore., is 
sending out a little booklet which describes the 
new beet-sugar factory at that place. The 
pamphlet is attractive in appearance, and the 
matter it contains is of general interest. 

The factory and buildings cover an eighty- 
acre tract of land, and the actual cash outlay 
for buildings, machinery, and grounds is put 
down at 500,000. One hundred skilled work- 
men are employed in the factory, and 1,000 
to 2,000 people are engaged in producing the 
beets. 

The wood consumed yearly amounts to 8,000 
cords, and 2,000 tons of lime are used. The beet 
crop, which is handled in 100 days, amounts to 
23,333 wagon-loads of one and one-half tons 
each, and the factory pays out for beets and 
labor a sum approximating $200,000 per an- 
num. 

This looks like a good thing for any town or 
community, but the figures are not exhausted 
yet. The pulp from the beets turned into 
sugar is sufficient to fatten 15,000 head of cat- 
tle, or 20,000 head of sheep, and they say it is 
good for that business. 

The beet-sugar factory is simply the result of 
industry and enterprise on the part of the 
public-spirited people of La Grande. It means 
new population for the town, increased values 
for farm-lands, a largely increased circulation 
of money, and a steady, permanent and profit- 
able demand for dwelling-houses and all local 
products. 


Oregon as a Wool-Growing State. 

The annual estimate of the wool-clip of the 
United States for 1898 made by Secretary 
North, of the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers, shows the total amount to have 
been 266,720,684 pounds, against 259,153,251 
pounds in 1897. Since the Department of Ag- 
riculture ceased to submit an annual estimate 
of the wool-clip, that made by the Wool Manu- 
facturers’ Association is relied upon as giving 
the desired information relative to our domes- 
tic wool supply. 

A noticeable feature of the report is the 
statement that Oregon has jumped from second 
to first position in the long list of wool-pro- 
ducing States. It has all along been supposed, 
and it is still maintained by Montana news- 
papers, as will be seen in an article in this 
issue taken from the Miles City Yellowstone 
Journal, that Montana led the wool-growing 
States, Oregon being a close second. 

Oregon produced, according to the statistics, 
21,291,872 pounds of washed and unwashed wool, 
and, next to Washington, shows the largest per 
cent in shrinkage in scouring, or 71 per cent. 
Montana follows with 20,935,105 pounds, and 
62 per cent shrinkage; California has 16,932,993 
pounds, and 66 per cent shrinkage; Texas has 
16,380,442 pounds, and 70 per cent shrinkage; 
Wyoming has 13,626,704 pounds, New Mexico 
12,338,420 pounds, Ohio 12,114,953 pounds, Col- 
orado 9,958,869 pounds, and Michigan 8,856,122 
pounds. 

The amount of pulled wool is estimated at 
22,116.371 pounds, making a total of 266,720,684 
pounds of washed or unwashed, or 111,661,581 
pounds of scoured wool. The aggreyate clip of 
the six New England States is about 1,745,025 
pounds of scoured wool, of which Massachusetts 
furnishes 128,860 pounds. 





All in Red River Valley. 

Something of the magnitude and importance 
of the Red River Valley to the commercial 
world may be gained from the following figures 
showing the principle production in an agri- 
cultural way of Grand Forks County, N. D., 
which, it must be remembered, is only one of 
ten or twelve Red River counties directly trib- 
utary to Grand Forks. Grand Forks County 
comprises forty-two townships and has a popu- 
lation of approximately 25,000. It’s area under 
cultivation is about half a million acres. 

This year Grand Forks County raised on 347,- 
994 acres approximately 5,800,000 bushels of 
wheat; on 50,599 acres 1,400,000 bushels of oats; 
on 23,425 acres 450,000 bushels of barley; on 
17,542 acres 200,000 bushels of flax; on 394 acres 
4,500 bushels of rye: on 1,398 dcres 20,000 bush- 
els of corn; on 1,229 acres 150,000 bushels of 
potatoes. It also raised, approximately, 10,000 
tons of millet and Hungarian, and 7,000 tons of 
other tame hay, and 20,000 tons of wild hay. 
The figures of farm produce sold also include 
poultry and eggs to the value of $30,000, and 
500,000 pounds of butter; of dressed cattle to 
the value of $100,000; hogs $30,000, and sheep 
$5,000. The wool clip for the year was 15,000 
pounds. 

The ten counties tributary to Grand Forks 
will average about the same as Grand Forks 
County. 

Multiplying these figures by ten, we have as 
the product for the territory which Grand 
Forks supplies so largely an aggregate of fifty- 
eight million bushelsof wheat, fourteen million 
bushels of oats, a million and a half bushels of 
barley, two million bushels of flax, fifteen thou- 
sand bushels of rye, twenty thousand bushels 
of corn, a million and a half bushels of pota- 
toes, one hundred thousand tons of millet and 
Hungarian grass, 70,000 tons of other tame 
hay, two hundred thousand tons of wild hay, 
three hundred thousand dollars’ worth of 
poultry and eggs, five million pounds of butter, 
a million dollars’ worth of cattle, three hundred 
thousand dollars’ worth of hogs, fifty thousand 
dollars’ worth of sheep, and one hundred and 
fifty thousand pounds of wool.—Grand Forks 
(N. D.) Herald. 


Montana’s Sheep Industry. 

Montana has more sheep and clips and mar- 
kets annually more pounds of wool, than any 
other State in the Union. She has, in fact, 
about one-tenth of all the sheep in the United 
States, and produces about one-tenth of the 
wool-clip. 

To particularize, there are about thirty mill- 
ion sheep in the United States. The number 
of sheep in Montana on March 1, 1897, as re- 
ported by the sheep commission, was 3,120,834, 
and the wool-clip, as averaged from the sta- 
tistics collected by the Sheep Commission and 
the Bureau of Agriculture, Labor and Indus- 
tries, exceeded twenty-three million pounds. 
The number of head, not including lambs, in- 
creased 210,727 head in 1896, and 83,170 head in 
1897. It seems fair, therefore, to estimate the 
actual increase of shearing-sheep at at least 
100,000 for 1898, which, at an average clip, 
would bring the wool-crop up to approximately 
23,700,000 pounds for this year. 

The average net price of Montana wool, as 
computed by the best authorities, in 1894 was 
ten cents, in 1895 ten and one-third cents, in 
1896 eight cents, in 1897 eleven cents, and in 
1898 sixteen cents. Hence the wool-clip of 
23,700,000 pounds in 1898 will bring the flock- 
masters of Montana $3,792,000—just double 
what it would have brought in 1896, anda gain 
on the clip of one year of $1,896,000. 

The Wilson tariff-bill that prevailed under 
Democratic administration placed wool on the 
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ME NOR WERT FARMER 


TRIAL PLOTS OF FIELD AND GARDEN VEGETABLES AT THE BKANDON, MANITOBA, EXPERIMENTAL FARM IN 1898. 


Our illustration, for which we are indebted to the Nor'-West Farmer, of Winnipeg, shows with what care all experiments are undertaken at the various experimental 


farms that are now so marked a feature of Northwestern progress. 


It is readily seen that these splendidly managed farms are veritable garden-spots during the 


growing season. To the practical knowledge thus acquired is due the rapid advancement in agricultural interests in all this vast region of country. 


free list, and the apostles of Democracy argued 
that it would benefit the wool-grower. Instead, 





attle Post-Intelligencer says, this movement has 
been stimulated by the extraordinary low rates 


Montana wool went toeight cents. The Ding- | across the continent, and is destined to very 
ley tariff-bill placed a tariff on wool that affords, | nearly equal in numbers the immigration of a 


according to the best authority, an actual pro- 


tection of five to six cents per pound on the | 


| decade ago. 


W. H. Hurlburt, general passenger agent of 


average wool of Montana, and the market price the Oregon Railroad and Navigation Company, 


has gone to sixteen cents. 

But, aside from this annual wool-crop, the 
advanced values of sheep is a continuous addi- 
tional wealth to the owners, and as taxable 
property to the counties and State. In 1894 
the average market value of range sheep was 
$1.64 per head. Range sheep sell this year from 
$3 up; mutton sheep average $3.50; and lambs 
range from $2.25 to $2.50; so that a low average 
of mutton and range-sheep values, not includ- 
ing lambs, may be reasonably placed at $3.20 
per head. Sheep are taxed at $2.50 per head in 
1898, as against $1.57 per head in 1895. Esti- 
mating the actual number of range and mutton 
sheep at 3,220,834 head, and the increase in val- 
ues over 1895 at $1.56 per head, the value of the 
flocks is increased $5,024,500. Add to this the 
increased value of $1,896,000 in the wool-clip of 
1898, and we have $6,920,500 as a resultant ben- 
efit of the Dingly Bill. In 1895 wool-growers 
were ruined, or threatened with ruin; today 
they are prosperous and happy.—Miles City 
(Mont.) Yellowstone Journal. 


A Tide of Emigrants Promised. 


Railroad officials who have visited Seattle 
during the past three or four months have pre- 
dicted, with a unanimity that is significant, 
that during the next two years there will bea 
movement of emigrants from the East and 
Middle-West States to the Pacific Northwest— 
to Washington and Oregon in particular. Ac- 
cording to the prevalent opinion of railroad 
men of the big transcontinental lines, the Se- 








who was in the city recently, says that the 
home-seekers of the East have already started 
coming to the Coast. He cites as proof the 
fact that some sixty families of Easterners 
arrived in the State a short time ago and found 
homes along the line of the Great Northern and 
the Oregon Railroad and Navigation Company. 

The reports of the Northern Pacific land de- 
partment indicate that the immigration to the 


State which has been promised almost since | 


the World’s Fair closed, has really begun. 
Invariably the visiting officials of the East- 


ern and Middle-Western roads say that the | 
good crops have set hundreds of people to look- | 


ing about for better locations. D. B. Ward, 
special representative from Seattle at the 
Omaha Exposition, reported on his arrival 
here that the movement of Eastern home-seek- 
ers towards the Northwest had begun. 

“The people of the East are looking towards 
the West with hope in their eyes,’’ said Mr. 
Hurlburt. ‘This section of the country has 
the call, so to speak. The Pacific Northwest 
has received a vast amount of advertising dur- 
ing the past two or three years. Thegenerally 
good times prevailing in the thickly populated 
East have made it possible for thousands to 
sell out and come West. 

“The general inquiry is to the Pacific North- 
west. Washington, Oregon, and Idaho stand 
in line for a great immigration. The new 
movement will be greatly different from that 
of a decade ago. Instead of the real-estate 
boomer, the town-site platter, and the specu- 


lator, we will have producers. The immigra- 

tion will not come to the cities; it will be 

directed to the immense and fertile farming 
areas of the States. 

‘During the next two years, unless all signs 
fail and everybody who ought to know is mis- 
taken, travel from the Middle West to the 
three States named will be very heavy. In 
fact, it has already begun. Not many days ago 
there were thirty odd families ona train bound 
for the Nez Perces Reservation, in Idaho. 
They were all from the East. Kansas, Iowa, 
and the Dakotas will supply liberal quotas of 

| the new home builders. One colony of over 

sixty people was turned over to the Great 
| Northern by the Oregon Railroad and Naviga- 
tion Company only a snort time ago. They 
went into the Big Bend Country. 

‘*Walla Walla, Yakima, Columbia, and Gar- 
field counties and the Palouse Country will all 
geta share of the new settlers. They are be- 
| ginning to move. The low rates have done 
| more for this section than can be conceived ex- 
| cept by the people who have heen able to watch 
| the situation every day.”’ 
| Howard J. Ball of Buffalo, general Western 
passenger agent of the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western Railroad, sat in General Agent 
Ellis’ office and listened to what Mr. Hurlburt 
said: 

“He is right,’’ commented Mr. Ball. ‘The 
people of the East are looking to the North 
Pacific Coast country for the next great devel- 
opment industrially andcommercially. Travel 
westward is going to be heavy; there’s not the 
slightest doubt about it. Seattle and Wash- 
ington do not seem so far away. Weof the 
East know this country far better than we did 
a few years ago. Washington looks prosperous 
and progressive. The next two or three years 





will see a wonderful development here.” 
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UPPER FALLS IN ELK RIVER-—-HEIGHT, SIXTY FEET. 


“The falis are unsurpassed in beauty by any upon the American continent. Others may be mightier, and many may 


be higher, but none is more beautiful."’, 


ELK RIVER FALLS, IDAHO. 


By Frank Mitchell Warner. 


The thoughts that well and bubble in a soul 
when viewing God’s gardens are ofttimes in- 
expressible. We at once realize the weakness 
of the finite mind, and catch, as it were, a 
glimpse of the Infinite. Weare creatures of 
diversion—constantly being led hither and 
thither by every enticement of beauty. Our 
sense of feeling is enraptured, and we are lifted 
toward a higher being whenever we come into 
actual contact with the Creator’s immensity. 
They that have a soul filled with love, stand in 
awe as they gaze upon the sublimity of nature’s 
great work; they cast their eyes about in won- 
derment, and their artistic perceptions are 
strengthened. They that have not the divine 
touch of love, can never be inspired by the 
monuments that stand forever as living tokens 
of the world’s stability. , 

Hidden deep in the mountains of Northern 
Idaho is one of the beautiful spots of earth. 
It is beautiful for the majestic grandeur of its 
scenery—the Great Architect having piled rock 
upon rock, and left them mountain high; it is 
beautiful in its wild and reckless magnificance 

the lovely foliage of the evergreen contrast- 
ing with the mountain formations, and making 
nature truly sublime. Few people have visited 
this favored place; so it remains comparatively 
unknown. It is almost inaccessible to the gen- 
eral traveling public, but it will in course of 
time be opened to the world. 

Elk River, like all mountain streams, has its 
source among the towering peaks, where a sum- 
mer’s sun melts away a winter’s snow. From 
glacier, iceberg, and spring it gathers its wa- 
ters and wends its way through the very heart 
of the mountains. Here, it jumps from rock to 
rock, and sings a rippling song; there it glides 
gently over a pebble-strewn bed, and deposits 
its nuggets of gold; and then, suddenly tiring 
of its wearisome way, it plunges into a deep 
gorge, as if in restless haste to make its way to 
the sea. Age after age has written its history 
upon the adamantine walls which rise almost 


perpendicularly from the canyon’s depth. No 
pen can tell what the flowers have seen, that 
grow from thecrevices. Let the sun but shine, 
and a rainbow is planted in the spray which 
rises in mist from the falling waters as they 
dash over the cliffs. 

To him who reads the silent language of 
nature, is alone known the meaning of this un- 
written history. The falls are unsurpassed in 
beauty by any upon the American continent. 





Others may be mightier, and many may be 
higher, but none is more beautiful. The sur- 
rounding mountains and deep canyons rever- 
berate with the music of nature, sung by the 
leaping waters in their rapid descent. 

The falls are three in number, the upper fall 
being sixty feet, the middle fall 168 feet, and 
the lower fall seventy-five feet in height. Aside 
from these are numerous falls which range in 
height from five feet to thirty feet. The lower 
fall is over 600 feet below the upper fall, and 
they are less than one-half mile apart. Even 
though the reader allow his imagination full 
sway, he can draw but a faint idea of the wild 
country through which Elk River flows. The 
hand of man has not transformed its primeval 
forests into gardens and vineyards, nor turned 
the power of the waters to scientific use. Lo, 
the poor Indian, sports with the laughing wa- 
ters, and fishes and hunts to his heart content. 
He heeds not the haughty paleface, but day 
after day basks in the sun and reigns supreme 
over the forest, domain. 

It is’a great country for game. Elk, deer, 
and bear. are found in large numbers, and 
mountain goats are plentiful upon the higher 
peaks and crags. Numerous fur-bearing ani- 
mals live their brief lives along the streams, 
the prey of professional hunters and trappers, 
and of those sportsmen who, like Alexander, 
are constantly searching for new worlds to 
conquer, though they be but new hunting- 


grounds. Many an interesting tale might be. 


written of giant elk and cunning bear, and 
many a thrilling deseription be given of ad- 
venturous forays after the nimble goats. There 
are no better hunting-preserves in the whole 
land—no country where the real sportsman will 
be nearer his fancied paradise. 

Rising in the broken ranges of mountains for 
which Northern Idaho is noted, Elk River 
flows into the North Fork of Clearwater River 
in Shoshone County. All this region has a 
history. On the north and east are the Coeur 
d’Alene and Bitter Root mountains, on the 
south is the Clearwater Range, and on the west 
and southwest are the Thatuna Hills and the 
reservation of the famous Nez Perce Indians. 
These hills, plains, rivers, creeks, and ranges 








MIDDLE_FALLS IN ELK RIVER, IDAHO—HEIGHT, 168 FEET. 
“The surrounding mountains and deep canyons reverberate with the music of nature, sung by the leaping waters in 


their rapid descent." 
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have been the scenes of many fierce conflicts 
between the red men and the whites, but now 
they look upon more peaceful exploits—those of 
mining and agricultural development, the con- 
struction of railways, and the building up of 
populous towns. The broken, mountainous 
districts, of course, are almost as wild and 
quite as unsettled today as they have been in 
the past—it is only their more or less remote 
surroundings that have undergone the rapid 
process of civilization. Elk River knows no 
touch of change. It is a two days’ trip from 
Pullman, Washington, or from Moscow, in 
Idaho, with pack-horses, and the entire route 
is so full of picturesque surprises that the heart 
of hunter and pleasure-seeker will experience 
sudden delight at the rounding of every new 
point of view. 


* 
> 





TWO WIDELY DIFFERENT ANIMALS. 


An old trapper and hunter says that a skunk 
is as different from a polecat as a bear is differ- 
ent from a dog, yet it is a common thing in 
our rural districts to hear that some one has 








alive to the shore and there amuse himself with 
the tenacious fish’s writhings and contortions, 


just as the house-cat delights to play with a | 


mouse. 

Possessed of a nose keener than the keenest 
hound, the polecat follows the hare long dis- 
tances, and, relentless and untiring in the 
chase, at last surely gets its fangs into its 
victim’s throat. The polecat steals out upon 
the little nut-brown partridge, or upon the 
stately and sober grouse, before the dawn has 
disturbed them, and so quickly and silently 
does its work that it will have pierced the 
brain of half a dozen before its presence is 
known among the birds; for this destructive 
creature is never content to capture and kill 
just enough for its immediate use, but will 
destroy as many birds or animals during one 
hunt as would serve it for a month’s sustenance, 
this being the true weasel rapacity and taste 
for blood-letting. The polecat introduces the 
same tactics to the poultry-yard, and kills by 
wholesale just for the pleasure of the thing. 
He is absolutely without fear, and will boldly 
defend himself against man. He bas a musky, 





LOWER FALLS IN ELK RIVER—HEIGHT, SEVENTY-FIVE FEET. 
“The lower fall is over six hundred feet below the upper fall, and they are less than one-half mile apart.” 


killed a polecat, or that there is a polecat about. 

The polecat is of the weasel family, and is 
one of the most interesting as well as one of the 
most destructive little animals known. The 
skunk is a night-hunter; the polecat starts out 
on its foraging expeditions in the early hours 
of the morning, about the time the skunk is 
going home. The polecat especially thrives in 
England, its earliest home, because it finds 
there rabbit burrows; and it dotes on rabbits, 
although it has a long list of things which it 
seeks as prey, including all kinds of furred and 
feathered game, poultry, rats, frogs, eels, and 
other fish; for the polecat is an accomplished 
figher, while the skunk avoids water and is a 
lover of insects, grubs, and worms, although it 
has a great fondness for eggs, and will not hesi- 
tate to steal a chicken. 

No fish can swim, no duck can dive, better 
than the polecat. It knows where the plump- 
est trout hide, and, as noiseless and swift in 
water as it'‘is on land, there is sure to be a fish 
in its mouth when it dives and comes again to 
the surface. Eels are a favorite catch of the 
polecat, and having captured one, he will take it 





but not offensive odor, possessing no such ter- 
rible means of defense as the skunk. 


* 
* 


THE MACKENZIE RIVER DISTRICT. 


J. E. Camsell, chief factor of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company in the Mackenzie River District, 
in the British Northwest Territories, speaking 
to a reporter recently, said his posts were about 
2,500 miles from Winnipeg, and that five to 
seven mails a year are received from the East, 
usually by means of the company’s steamers, 
which ‘ply on the Mackenzie River. The in- 
habitants of the district, excepting a few white 
missionaries, are Indians of the Chippewa fam- 
ily, the local name for them being ‘‘Slavs.”’ 
These are'of a peaceable disposition and give 
little or no trouble. Their ‘subsistence is, of 
course, derived chiefly from hunting, and they 
are large providers of furs, chiefly those of 
bears, rabbits, and foxes. 

Speaking of the probabilities of this country 
becoming a gold-bearing center, Mr. Camsell 
thought it was very rich in silver and copper, 
and especially gold. The Mackenziedrains the 








eastern slope of the Rockies, asthe Yukon does 
the western, and there is no reason, from a geo- 
logical standpoint, why it should not contain 
deposits as rich as any section of the Yukon. 
Some of the tributaries of the Mackenzie are 
known to be rich in gold-bearing alluvial de- 
posits, and it is thought that still richer finds 
will be made farther north. In 1870 a miner 
gave Mr. Camsell a piece of pure gold, sufficient 
in weight to be made into a watch-case, which 
had been washed from aspot on the Liard River. 

The primitive methods of those days resulted 
in more than half the gold being lost, yet a 
miner with a pan could wash out several dol- 
lars’ worth of goldinaday. All the goid now 
found in that country is in alluvial deposits 
and is recovered by the placer process; but it is 
quite certain that there are rich quartz deposits 
in the country which will be profitably worked 
long after placer mining has ceased to prove 
remunerative. 
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FORAGE PLANTS FOR ARID LANDS. 








As a result of the experiments which have 
been conducted for the past two years at the 
Northern Pacific experimental farm at North 
Yakima, Wash., it has been discovered that the 
entire so-called arid lands of this State are 
adapted to the production of several varieties 
of forage plants. That is to say, without irri- 
gation, almost without cultivation, these vast 
areas of land, now given over to sage-brush, 
can be turned into a pasture, can be made 
highly productive. 

Such in effect is the statement of Frank B. 
Leckenby, who has had personal charge of the 
experiments at the Yakima farm. 

‘*We have planted and tested over 500 differ- 
ent varieties of forage plants, getting seeds 
from all points of the globe,”’ said Mr. Leck- 
enby. ‘In this work we had the cordial co- 
operation of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. The particular thing we set out 
to do was to discover a forage plant for the arid 
belt. We knew that the land is rich, that with 
irrigation its power of production is marvelous, 
but what we sought was a grass that needed no 
irrigation; a grass that would not die when the 
winds covered it with sand. 

“This we have found. In fact, we have sey- 
eral varieties. The Bermuda grass best sur- 
vives the effects of shifting sands. The dis- 
covery hasalready been utilized by the Northern 
Pacific, which has planted this grass, along its 
right of way, in cuts and fills through the semi- 
arid belt. The grass thrives well, and as it 
grows it helps retain the soil in place despite 
the winds. This year a carload of seed of this 
grass will be planted along the Columbia River 
on the line of the railroad. 

“Hairy veatch, bromus inermis, and bromus uni- 
oloides, are other varieties of forage plants that 
are decidedly successful in the semi-arid belt. 
They make good hay, and yield as high as four 
tons to the acre. They areexcellent cattle-and 
hog-feed. 

“T am satisfied that the future will see in 
this State thousands of cattle grazing on lands 
that now grow nothing butsage-brush. There 
is no question about it. The Federal Agri- 
cultural Department has taken charge of the 
farm at North Yakima, and will continue the 
experiments on an even larger scale. 

‘Experiments that have been conducted re- 
cently have also demonstrated that Japanese 
hemp can be grown with remarkable success in 
this State. Felix Fremery, who has made hemp- 
growing a life study, is enthusiastic over the 
success of the experiments, and predicts that 
the crop,will be generally grown here within a 
few years. The profits are said to be larger 
than those of any other product now grown in 





Washington.— Spokane Spokesman-Review. 
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CHAPTER VII, 


While in Missoula we learned that we were 
already very close to the extreme western 
frontier of settlement in Montana, and that | 
we could only go two or three days’ journey 
farther with our team. This would take us 
across the great Flathead Indian Reservation, 
on the farther side of which there was a camp 
of railroad engineers surveying the line of the 
Northern Pacific. Beyond thiscamp we would 
have to traverse a wilderness of mountains and 
forest nearly one hundred miles across, where 
there was nothing but an old Indian trail to 
follow. Then we would strike the end of track 
of the Northern Pacitic on Lake Pend d’Oreille, 
and from there it would be easy to go on west- 
ward to Portland by train. The hardest part 
of our journey was therefore before us. 

We left Missoula one bright morning early in 
July, and on reaching the high ground a little 
west of the town, we saw one of the most mag- 
niticent landscapes to be found in the Rocky 
Mountains. The Bitter Root and Hell Gate 
rivers united a few miles below the town to 
form the Missoula River and the valley be- 
tween them, and all the undulating slopes of 
the foothills of the two mountain ranges which 
hemmed in the valley were covered with a short 
growth of new grass of a brilliant green color, 
growing so evenly that the whole face of the 
country seemed to have been gone over with a 
lawn-mower. Here and there upon this green 
background were strips and patches of vivid 
pink formed by masses of the little flower 
called the Clarkia, an insignificant, ragged 
flower when seen singly, but making a surpris- 
ingly beautiful colur effect as it grows in 
masses. Our rvad soon began to wind upward 
toward a pass in ove of the western ranges of 
the Rockies’ coriacan. I could not learn how 
it had been vbtained—this Spanish-sounding 
name. In the detile stood ’a large log house 
which was inhabited by an eccentric Irishman 
who called the place O’ Keefe’s Castle and him- 
self Baron O’Keefe. We found him sitting on 
the doorstep of his house, and he hospitably 
invited us to drink some whisky from atin cup. 
He seemed a very common-looking fellow; his 
title of baron had no doubt been bestowed upon 
him by his neighbors. 

At the summit of the detile we passed the 
boundary line of the Flathead Keservation, and 
the ground began to descend rapidly toward the 
Jocko River. Towards evening we saw in the 
distance, across a prairie covered with yellow 
and purple flowers, the white buildings of the 
Indian Agency. While in Missoula we had 
heard a good deal in praise of the genial and 
hospitable qualities of the agent, Major Ronan, 
and had been told that he would no doubt make 
us comfortable for the night. He met us at 
the door of his pretty white house, and gave us 
a cordial welcome. He was one of the best- 
known old-timers in Montana. He had been 
an editor, a politician, a miner, and astockman, 
and his wild life in the Far West had not taken 
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out of him his native veinof Irish humor. He 
lived here among the Indians with his wife 
and a brood of children, was much liked by 
them all, and was highly respected by the In- 
| dian Bureau for his success in getting his wild 
| wards well started in the path of civilization. 
Mrs. Ronan was a very handsome woman. She 
had spent most of her girlhood in a freight 
wagon, going back and forth across the plains 
with her father, who wasa freighter; and later 
she had been educated in a Catholic school in 
Helena. She did the honors of her little home 
with as much grace as if she had been brought 
| up in some Eastern city. The major enter- 
tained us after supper with a great store of 
humorous anecdotes of Montana life. 

Next morning we resumed our journey, driv- 
| ing down the valley of the Jocko, a swift little 
| river fed by melting snows in the gorges of the 
mountains, which towered up to the blue sky 
just east of the Agency. The Jocko runs into 
the Flathead River, and the Fiathead, uniting 
with the Missoula, forms the Pend d’Oreille. 
The prairies were thickly covered with lupins 
aud with the little dwarf sunflowers called 
**Black-eyed Susan.’’? The whole valley floor 
looked like wa vast flower-garden. On either 
side of il Was asomber mountain range. We 
had an easy day’s journey over a road which 
Major Runan had persuaded his Indians to 
build, and we came at nightfall to the hut of a 
French-Canadian named Antoine, who had es- 
tablished a ferry across the Flathead River. 
Autoine prepared us a supper of bacon and flap- 
jacks, and cieared a space on the dirty floor of 
his cabin for us to spread our blankets. 

ln the morning we found that another 
Frenchman had entered during the night and 
joined the sleepers. This man had drifted 
down the river in a skiff, and intended to go 
still farther down. Two of my companions, 
Colonel Lamborn and Mr. Woodberry, made a 
bargain with him to take them on Ww the rail- 
road camp, leaving Mr. Goerdier and myself to 
proceed in the wagon. I was disposed to go in 
the boat, but Goerdier, who was avery prudent 
man, had no mind to risk the dangers of the 
river, and persuaded me to stick to the wagon; 
so we were ferried across in Autoine’s flatboat, 
and shouted a yuod-bye to our two friends as 
uhey drifted rapidly down the swift, green cur- 
rent of the river. 

We had a long day’s drive across Camas Prai- 
rie and down to the river at Horse Plains, 
where there was then a frontier store, but 
where there is now asmart little town. Thence 
the road followed the river closely for a few 
miles to the camp of the railroad builders. We 
saw nobody on the entire trip, except two 
mounted Indians and the man who kept the 
store. Our first inquiry at the camp was nat- 
urally for our friends who had taken the boat 
and who had expected to arrive at least two 
hours before us. Nothing had been seen of 
them, and when sunset came we began to feel 








alarmed. Just before dark, however, we saw 





three forlorn figures tramping along the dusty 
road. They were without hats, coats, or shoes. 
A more woe-begone looking party it would be 
hard to imagine. We had some trouble to rec- 
ognize in them our two traveling companions, 
Lamborn and Woodberry, and the French boat- 
man. 

Their story was soon told. The skiff had 
been caught in the whirl of the current, and 
had capsized. Fortunately, the men had been 
swept against a cottonwood tree standing in 
the water, and, seizing the limbs, they had 
climbed toa place of safety. There they had 
perched for two hours, until rescued by a party 
of Indians, one of whom swam out to them 
with a rope. They had prudently removed 
their coats and boots before the boat entered 
the rapids, and they had come on foot for eight 
miles in their stocking-feet. ‘I'he railroad men 
in the camp made us as comfortable as they 
could that night, and fitted out the two half- 
drowned travelers with shoes and clothing next 
morning. 

The tollowing day was occupied in organizing 
a pack-train to go over the trail through the 
wilderness to Lake Pend d’Oreille. The rail- 
road people maintained an intermittent line of 
communication between their end of the track, 
just above Lake Pend d’Oreilile, and certain ad- 
vanced camps of locating engineers and timber- 
cutters farther up the river, and we had no 
difficulty in obtaining the horses and men 
needed for our expedition. The four pack- 
animals were loaded with our baggage, pro- 
visions and cooking utensils, and two men, one 
a cook and the other a packer, took charge of 
the train. We got off early in the morning in 
single tile, the four members of our traveling 
party taking the lead, tollowed by the pack- 
animals and cook, the packer bringing up the 
rear. 

The trail had been in existence from the time 
the Hudson’s Bay Company maintained trad- 
ing-posts as far up in Montana as the Rocky 
Mouutains, and had probably been a route for 
Indian travel for centuries. 1t was nothing 
better than a mere track through the dense 
forests, however, blockaded here and there by 
fallen timber, and in no place improved to the 
slightest extent by labor. We were four days 
journeying through that forest. Camp was 
pitched a little before sundown, wesleptin the 
open air, and saddling touk place regularly soon 
after daybreak. The forest was so dense that 
we never once had a glimpse of the sun; a 
solemn twilight prevailed at midday. 

l remember that sleeping without any pro- 
tecting walls or roof in a wilderness abounding 
with wild animals seemed rather hazardous to 
men fresh from the security of Eastern cities; 
but there was really no danger in it at all, for 
bears and mountain-lions do not venture near 
camp-tires, and do not attack sleeping men. 
We made our beds on the boughs of pine-trees, 
and had our morning wash in the waters of 
some cold, swift creek. The chief incidents of 
the journey were the fording of these numerous 
creeks, which came out of the mountain gorges 
close at hand and hurried on tutheriver. The 
water was always up to the saddle-girths, and 
the horses had hard work to keep their footing 
on the loose bowlders in the beds of the stream. 
Every morning we saw deer grazing with our 
horses in friendly companionship. 

The trail followed along the steep side of a 
very deep and narrow valley through which 
ran the Pend d’Oreille, or Clark’s Fork River, 
and there was one place upon it of the dangers 
of which we had heard a great deal at the rail- 
road camp. This was called the Blue Slide. 
Here the trail climbed up the steep shoulder of 
a mountain and crossed a deposit of slippery, 
blue clay. Many horses had been lost upon the 
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Slide, we were told by our packer, whocautioned 
us to use great care, lest our animals should 
slip and precipitate us into the chasm far below. 
We all dismounted and climbed safely up the 
slimy declivity, dragging our horses by the 
bridle. With much shouting and swearing 
the pack-animals were also guided safely over 
the dangerous place, a consummation which 
gave us a new lease of life, as it were. 

Late in the afternoon of the fourth day we 
heard explosions that sounded like cannon, and 
by this we knew that we were approaching the 





grading force on the new line of railroad, and | 


that our wilderness journey was nearly at an 
end. The trail led down to the river’s bank, 
on the opposite side of which we could see the 
workmen blasting rocks and felling trees. Some 
of them came across with a boat, in answer to 
our hail, and we were soon on the western bank 
of the river. Then a walk of a mile or two 
brought us to the camp of the superintendent 
of construction, Mr. Hallett, who had built a 
little cottage for his office and residence, and 


who opened some bottles of beer and showed us | 


late papers from Portland. We spent the night 
with him, and next morning embarked in a 


large skiff which took us down the river to the | 
actual end of the track, where there was a | 
| money realized from the sale of land and the 


train waiting to convey us to Spokane Falls. 


A railroad train had never before seemed so | 


attractive an object to me. 


The coach was | 


weather-beaten without and unclean within, | 


but compared with a saddle on the back of a 
horse, its worn, red-plush cushioned seats 
seemed the height of luxury. 

In four or five hours the train had skirted 
the shores of beautiful Lake Pend d’Oreille and 
run out of Idaho into Washington; and, cross- 
ing a great, verdant prairie with a blue range 
of mountains on the horizon, we pulled up in 
the village of Spokane, which was then the 
most eastern town in Washington. It wasa 
little difficult to realize that, on the Pacific 
Coast, ‘‘eastern’’ had the same meaning that 


‘“‘western”’ had in our own country; because to | 
go east meant to go beyond thelimitsof settle- | 


ment into the wilderness. It was not until the 


railroad was completed that ‘‘East’’ came to 
mean to the residents of the Pacific Coast the 
great world of civilization and comfort far be- 
yond the Rockies. 

In 1882, Spokane Falls had about 750 inhab- 
itants, and was supported chiefly by two saw- 
mills and a flouring-mill. The wonderful water- 
power had already attracted attention, however, 
and predictions were plentiful that the frontier 
village would soon grow into a city. I took 
stock in these predictions to the extent of buy- 
ing a few lots in the town, and felt that if I 
had possessed a few hundred dollars more to 
invest in this way, I might soon possess a 
fortune. It seemed certain that there would 


be a city somewhere in Eastern W 
2 a city somewhere in Eastern Washington, | atisiedin fee Gun 


and that the great water-power furnished by 
the Spokane River, with its numerous rapids 
and cataracts, would cause that city to be built 
at this place. 
by four original settlers who had filed home- 
stead claims on the quarter-sections cornering 
at the falls. 
chant, one a banker, and the othera miller and 
lumberman. These men all made large fortunes 
during the next few years from the saleof their 
land as city lots, but not one of them isa rich 
man at this day. Only a very little of the 


sale of real estate in the new Northwestern 
towns and cities stayed in the hands of the 
men who originally owned the land. They en- 
gaged in new speculative ventures, as a rule, 
and were completely ‘‘cleaned out’’ during the 
long period of hard times which followed the 
panic of 1893. 


* 
* 


LARGEST CAPACITY IN THE WoRLD.—The 
new stamp-mills which the Treadwell and al- 





lied companies have been erecting on Douglas | 


Island, Alaska, are now completed and will 
soon be turned over to the companies. These 
mills give Douglas Island a total of 880 stamps, 
with a capacity for crushing 2,500 tons of ore 
per day. This is a greater amount of ore than 
is crushed in an equal area anywhere else in 
the world. 








For Klickitat fruit, grain, timber, 
Dairy and stock land, also “Gilt- 
Edge” mortgage loans, address 


J.G. Mappock, Goldendale, Wash. 


RAILWAY CONNECTIONS ASSURED. 






The land was nearly all owned | 


One was a lawyer, one a mer- | 





A GREAT DISTRICT FOR GAME. 


A traveler who recently visited the Atlin 
Lake Country—the newly discovered gold dis- 
trict near Skagway, Alaska, says that the 
abundance of game isa decided feature and not 
among the least of the local advantages. 

The district, he says, is situated in the best 
part of Alaska for climate and all the other 
adjuncts toacomfortable habitation, and there 
is no danger of starvation if a man has a gun. 
Mountain goats and caribou are the staples and 
are abundant, but there is a great variety of 
smaller game and fish. 

“Grouse and ptarmigans are seen every where, 
and there is no difficulty in securing all one 
The grouse are about like the 
ones I have seen in the markets of Seattle, but 
they are not as valuable for food as ptarmigan. 

‘These birds are a trifle larger than pheas- 
ants, and, although the flesh is exceedingly 
dark colored, it is tender and has a delicious 
flavor. The birds stay close to the snow-line, 
and depend largely for food on insects which 
have been beaten on the snow by the wind and 
frozen. In the winter they nip off the buds 
which protrude through the snow, and seem to 
keep fat on them. 

‘They are exceedingly tame, having no ac- 
quaintance with man, and consequently no 
fear. They rarely attempt escape by flight, no 
doubt because their only enemies are hawks; 
and on being alarmed they flatten down in the 
rocks and remain quiet. I have frequently al- 
most stepped on them before I was aware of 





| their proximity, and have several times caught 
| them with my handsor killed them with stones. 





500,000 BUSHELS-OF KLICKITAT*COUNTY WHEAT AWAITING SHIPMENT, 


In summer they are beautifully mottled with 
gray and black on the back and pure white un- 
derneath, but before I left last fall they had 
turned snowy white for the winter.” 
*@e 

In British COLUMBIA WILDs.—An explorer 
who has just returned from the wilds of British 
Columbia is authority for the statement that 
some of the white settlers of that region buy 
Indian girls like so many chattels. It is said 





that twenty-five to fifty blankets is the price 
usually paid for an Indian girl. 
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When the Northwestern Grass Twine Com- 
pany bought the extensive plant of the old 
Northwestern Cordage Company of St. Paul and 


converted it into a splendidly equipped grass- | 


twine factory, it took a step which will go far- 
ther toward paying off Western farm mortgages 
than any that has been taken in many years. 
This may seem to be a broad assertion, but it 
is a statement of fact. Look over the whole 
field of progress—the entire list of improve- 
ments that have been projected for the benefit 
of the human race, and it will be seen that 
nearly all advancement has left the farmer, so 
far as profit-making is concerned, little in ad- 
vance of the position occupied by him fifty 
years ago. He has farm implements, it is true, 
and there are thousands of flour-mills that 
grind his wheat into breadstuffs; but none of 
these facilities has added permanent value to 
his own products. New mill processes, new 
railway equipment, and new municipal devel- 
opments have added to the money-saving and 
money-making powers of those interested in 
such investments, but, we repeat, they have 
not added a cent’s worth of permanent value 
to a bushel of wheat or to an acre of rye, flax, 
barley, and oats. 

In contradistinction to all enterprises such 
as are alluded to above, is the new industry so 
promisingly entered upon by the Northwestern 
Grass Twine Company, which seems expressly 
designed to favor the farmers as against all 
other classesof producers. For yearsand years 
our agricultural population has sought ways 


and means whereby to relieve itself of the bur- | 


den of exorbitant prices put up- 
on it by the makers and sellers — 
of binder twine, nearly 100,000 
tons of which, costing $180 per 
ton, is used in this country an- 
nually; but the effort has proven 
a vain one, and every year the 
profit in grain-growing has been 
materially affected by the excess 
cost of the twine used in binding 
the raw product. Now all this 
is changed. By utilizing the un- 
limited quantities of wire grass 
found in the swales and waste 
places of the Western country, 
the fiber of which is exceedingly 
tough and quite impervious to 
weather and insects alike, the 
Northwestern Grass Twine Com- 
pany is putting upon the market 
a grass twine that works to per- 
fection on all kinds of harvest- 
ing machines, and which is sold 
at least one-third cheaper, yard 
for yard, than the manilla and 
sisal twines now used. This 
wire-grass twine is no longer in 
the experimental stage; it has 
been subjected to the severest 
practical tests by the most ex- 
tensive grain-growers in the 
West for over two years, and 
they indorse it heartily, un- 
equivocally, and without a single 
dissenting voice. 

The two great plants of this 
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NOW NORTHWESTERN GRAIN 
IS BOUND WITH GRASS TWINE. 
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company, as shown in the accompanying illus- 


people it proposes to supply. It lops off a big 


| item of expense, and to this extent enhances 
| the prices of grain and adds to the permanent 


profit of the farmers. This grass twine runs 
250 feet to the pound, is smooth, even, and has 
neither knots nor thin places, is not injurious 
to stock if eaten, gives no trouble in threshing, 
and makes a tighter, firmer sheaf, and is much 


| more durable, than any other binding material 


| now known. 


trations, are perfect in pointof equipment and | 


backed by men of large financial resources and 
ample business experience. The parent plant 
was established in Oshkosh, Wis., about two 
years ago, and so great has been the demand 
for its products that the capacity has been 
doubled and the factory has found it necessary 
to run night and day. The St. Paul plant, 
which occupies ten acres of ground and is one 


of the very largest in the capital city, is being | 


crowded to completion rapidly and will soon be 
giving steady employment to a big force of 
operatives. It is here that the Western gen- 
eral offices are located, under the personal 
supervision of Mr. M. J. O’Shaughnessy, Jr., 
who is also general manager of the Wisconsin 
factory. 

It is safe to say that no industrial enterprise 


has attracted so great and so favorable atten- 
| Company are peculiarly attractive, and incom- 


tion throughout this section of country fora 
long time. In the first place, it utilizes what 


has heretofore been waste product, converting | 
it into binding-twine and other marketable | 


wares. Secondly, it uses native material, and 
every dollar paid out for it goes to the farmers 
of our own country. Thirdly, as the sum of 
$18,000,000 is paid out annually for binding- 
twine by the farmers of the United States, 
$10,000,000 of which has to be shouldered by 
Western farmers, and as this grass twine is at 
least a third cheaper than the imported sisal 
and manilla twines, it follows that the product 
of the Northwestern Grass Twine Company 
means an immense permanent saving to the 








A spool or a ball of it contains 
twenty pounds, and will run about half a day. 


| Of the merit of the twine there is no doubt. 


The popular demand for it is overwhelming. 
It is not only the cheapest binding-twine made, 
but’ it is also the best—a combination which 
always wins. 

The same company, using the same material, 
is also manufacturing a very superior line of 
bagging for covering cotton bales, attractive 
and durable floor matting, rugs, carpet lining, 
grass cloth for covering hot-bed frames, seam- 
less bags for potatoes, rope, etc., etc. The cot- 
ton bagging is of as great importance to the 
planters of the South as twine is to the farmers 
of the North. It is very strong, loosely woven, 
and makes the best possible covering for cotton 
in transportation. As about 70,000,000 yards 
of such covering is used every year, it is evi- 
dent that the field is sufficiently extensive to 
invite, and to givesteady employment to, wait- 
ing capital. The floor matting, rugs, and other 
goods made by the Northwestern Grass Twine 


parably superior to all other known material 
in wearing qualities. One might say that they 
are practically wear proof. The grass twine is 
sO manipulated, in conjunction with cotton 
warp of various colors, as to produce patterns 
of exceeding beauty. All these products come 
into direct competition with the fancy mat- 
tings and rugs imported from Chinaand Japan, 
and they are sold at prices considerably less 
than the same grades of Oriental fabrics. 

Of all that can be said for this new industry, 
however, that which is of the greatest practical 
value comes from men who have subjected the 
products of this Grass Twine Company to the 
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PLANT OF THE NORTHWESTERN GRASS TWINE COMPANY AT ST. PAUL, MINN. 


These St. Paul works occupy nearly or quite ten acres of space. The general offices are in the smaller brick building on the 
extreme right, past which a long railway sidetrack runs direct to the company’s great storage and shipping-rooms. It is here 
that the wire grasses of Minnesota will be converted into the strongest and best binding-twine in the world, and also be manu- 
factured into attractive rugs and matting and serviceable rope, cotton bagging and other useful and ornamental products. 
It is a great plant, and its proprietors are fostering a great industry. 
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BINDING GRAIN WITH GRASS TWINE IN NORTH DAKOTA HARVEST FIELDS. 
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During the harvest season of 1898, the above grass-twine test was made on James Hole’s farm, near Fargo, before a large party of excursionists under the auspices 
of the Northern Pacific Railway land agents. The test—one of thousands this excellent twine has been subjected to—was eminently successful and aroused a good 
deal of enthusiasm. It seems to bind equally well,.whether'the grain:be lodged, mixed with thistles, or is standing clean and straight. Weare indebted to the 
Northwestern Farmer forjour fine illustration. 





severest tests, and thus speak from actual per- ‘The shockers say that they prefer the grass | was much more easily handled than other kinds 
sonal knowledge of the merits thereof. While | twine bands to those that are made of smaller | of twine. 

visiting at the office of General Manager | twine. I also think there may be some advan- ‘‘Another great advantage which it has over 
O’Shaughnessy recently, the writer was priv- | tage in this. other twines, is the fact that crickets will not 


ileged to read hundreds of the strongest kind “The twine has stood the sun andrainssince | cut the bands made of grass twine; whereas, 
of testimonials from farmers who had used the | harvest, and all my grain that has been bound | in some shocks this season, every manilla-twine 
grass twine, and from other men who had had | with it has come to the threshing-machine as | band wascut, making not only a waste of grain, 
occasion to use the company’s famous rugs and | securely bound as when first tied up. I can | but causinga great disadvantage in handling it. 
mattings. There was but oneopinion. Every | say, therefore, that during all my experience “T am satisfied that your twine will bind the 
testimonial—and they came from farmers, | with binding-twine, I have met with nothing | grain on this farm in thefuture. I have never 
threshers, feeders, shockers, stackers and all | that has proved more completely satisfactory | seen better work done, nor nicer-looking fields 
sorts of interested persons—bore witnesstothe | than the twine which has been furnished me | than those of ours upon which your grass twine 
fact that grass twine is everyway superior to | by your company. I feel assured of your suc- | was used.” 

the old twines. They are positive declarations, | cess, and shall expect to see your grass twine The evidence would not be complete if it 
made by men who would not hesitate to express | come into general use in the near future.” came from farmers, shockers and stackers only. 








honest opinions, whether for or against any- | The following testimonial is from H. P. | There are those who will wish to know what 

thing. Preeper, foreman of the big ‘‘Buffiington Farm”’ threshing-machine men think of grass twine, 

L. B. Stanton, manager of the Western Grain | at Buffington, Minn. He isa hard-headed man, | and for such readers the following letter from 

: Separator Company, in Fargo, N. D., says: who looks askance, asa general thing, at any | T. G. Tadden, who writes from Grand Forks, 
“I witnessed the working of your grass twine departures from old and tried methods, al- | N. D., on September 16, says: 

used on a Walter A. Woods binderonthefarm though he is one of the most expert up-to-date | ‘I have been threshing this fall in grain- 

of Wm. Gamble, near this city, and was very farmersin the great Northwest. Under date | fields around Grand Forks. In some of these 

favorably impressed with the excellence of the Of September 23, 1898, he wrote: fields I have noticed that the sheaves were 


work, as were a large number of other persons “We finished binding our wheat with your | bound with grass twine, and in reply to your 
who were present on the same occasion. In | twine, and then bound some very heavy oats | inquiries as to what condition the sheaves were 
looking over the large field already cut and | that were badly lodged, the twine doing its | in at time of threshing, I would say that they 
bound, I noticed that all the bundles were | Work perfectly. Later on we bound one hun- | were in better shape than those bound with 
bound in a tight, compact manner, and in | 4red acres of flax, with the same result. The | other twines; and, as I am a thresher of seven- 
handling them I observed particularly the great | Men that shocked our grain seemed very much | teen years’ experience, I can appreciate the 
strength of the twine. I consider your twine pleased with the grass twine, saying that it | value of, and the necessity for, having ‘the 
very desirable for our Northwestern farmers, . 
and hope to soon see it in general use.”’ cs ser a. 
Here is what Mr. John Birkholz, one of the 
prominent bankers of Grand Forks, N. D., 
thinks of the twine. His opinion is valuable, 
for the reason that he has large farming inter- 
ests, and is a manager who studies a new sub- 
ject very carefully before committing himself 
to it one wayor another. He is always looking 
for ways that are cheap, practical, thorough, 
and enduring. He says, under date of Septem- wits . 
ber 21, 1898: . 0... = 
‘The grass twine you shipped me has given f ‘ ~*~ : ope ie 
entire satisfaction. I have used it in binding 
my wheat and oats, and have just finished my 
flax. I can say unhesitatingly that your grass- 
twine has met every requirement that could 
be demanded of any binding-twine. 


“The twine seemed to pass through the parts NORTHWESTERN GRASS TWINE COMPANY’S PLANT AT OSHKOSH, WIS. 


of the machine with perfect freedom, giving no 

t ble to th a hile it bo z a =e This parent plant of the Northwestern Grass Twine Company was established about two years ago. Its 
rouble : © operator; while und a e magnitude must be seen to be appreciated. For some time past it has been compelled to run night and day, 

bundles in secure and compact sheaves. so very popular have its all-home products become. 
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grain firmly tied up in the sheaves. It isa 
great saving of time to the thresher, and also a 
great saving of grain to the farmer. 

‘In comparing its strength with other twines, 
I found it the strongest. I found, in addition 
to this, that the grass twine had escaped the 
attacks of worms, grubs, and insects, which so 
frequently spoil the other kinds of twine. 

‘“‘Ags I have had considerable experience in 
farming and in handling binders, I would 
recommend the grass twine very highly to all 
users of twine. I find the grass twine free from 
lumps or knots; it has a smooth surface, and 
ties a fine knot. I cannot see why it should 
not be a great saving to farmers, both in price 
and by keeping grain from being scattered over 
the fields.” 

As a matter of course, this grass twine has 
been used all over the Great Northwest, 
especially in the Dakotas and the great grain- 
producing Valley of the Red River, and has been 
extensively used throughout Manitoba, and 
testimonials have come from every section of 
it. Here is one from Manitoba, sentfrom Win- 
nipeg on September 16. Init Mr. F. A. Fair- 
child, the pioneer farm-implement man of that 
Province, and also president of the well-known 
Fairchild Company, dealers in agricultural 
implements, threshers, etc., says: 

‘*‘We have had greater satisfaction in using 
your grass twine than we have had with any 
new invention for a number of years. It has 
given universal satisfaction, not only to us, but 
to all our customers who have used it. 

“If you could manufacture it in Winnipeg, 
you could sell all you could make and the farm- 
ers would trade material for the manufactured 
article. I wish you every success in your 
enterprise.”’ 


Mr. Geo. H. Greig, an agricultural expert, | 


sent a letter from Winnipeg on the 27th of 
September, 1898, in which he states: 

“T witnessed the tests made of your grass 
binder twine in three different fields immedi- 
ately adjoining the city of Winnipeg. They 
were good tests; the grain was heavy and in 
some cases supplemented with a heavy crop of 
thistles, than which there is nothing so hard 
on a binder, or on a sheaf-band. One field was 
green-strawed rusty oats, very beavy and very 
full of weeds, yet the grass twine did its work as 
smoothly and effectively as any twine, running 
through the knotter without any hitch, tying 
into a strong, fast knot, and making a strong, 
neat band. 

“The floor mats made by your company are 
excellent in every particular. To my mind 
they are much superior to any floor matting I 
have seen. On account of the elasticity of the 
hay, there should be little wear on the cotton 
warp; and so I should think the matting would 
wear forever.”’ ; 

This allusion to floor matting, the manu- 
facture of which and of other articles in the 
same line is so prominent a part of the North- 
western Grass Twine Company’s business, re- 
calls to mind the very emphatic commendation 
which was recently received by the company 
from Mr. C. W. Field, commissioner for the 
State of Minnesota at the great Omaha Ex- 
position. He says: 

**‘As commissioner from the State of Minne- 
sota to the Trans-Mississippi and International 
Exposition, and having charge of the State 
Building at that Exposition, I purchased from 
your company enough matting to cover the 
main reception-room of the State Building, 
paying $54 for the same. At the expiration of 
the exposition, the same matting was sold for 
$41.50. 

“The matting was not worn at all; but, of 
course, it was soiled on the upperside. The 
under side, however, was as fresh as when put 








down. Onaconservative estimnte, 400,000 per- 
sons passed over this matting during the ex- 
position. 

“Our executive committee was astonished at 
the sale of this matting at so near its original 
cost after such hard usage. 

“T take pleasure in recommending the mat- 
ting and other goods manufactured by your 
company as being the best articles for the 
money on the market.”’ 

There are a large number of these outspoken 
testimonials, but we will quote only two more, 
one of which, the following, is from Mr. J. E. 
Crunsbaugh, superintendent of the Missouri 
State exhibit at the Omaha Exposition. He 
says: 

“The grass floor matting bought of you by 
the Missouri commissioners and put down on 
the floor of the Missouri headquarters in the 
Agricultural Building in June, has proven in 
every way entirely satisfactory, and far beyond 
our expectations in its durability and wearing 
qualities. 

“Its wearing qualities have been tested dur- 
ing the five months it has been down on our 
floor, in a wear that it would never get in an 
ordinary public building or private building in 
five years, and yet it now shows no break or 
perceptible wear, and is apparently as good and 
sound as the day it was put down. 

“To give an idea of the wear it has had, I 
will say that the daily average number of vis- 
itors registered at the Missouri headquarters 
has been 128, making a total for the five months 
of 19,200, and not more than one in five visitors 
registered; so that I can safely say that at least 
100.000 people have tramped in and out over 
your matting. 

“After such a wear, and the condition the 
matting is now in, I am free to say that I con- 
sider it the best and cheapest floor matting 
ever put on the American market.”’ 

Mr. Robert W. Shingle, Hawaiian Commis- 
sioner to the Omaha Exposition, voluntarily 
writes to the Northwestern Grass Twine Com- 
pany as follows: 

‘*The annexation of the Hawaiian Islands to 
the United States, made the exhibit from that 
country one of the great centers of attraction 
at the Trans-Mississippi and International 
Exposition. In one of the booths pure Ha- 
waiian coffee was served to the public free, and 
all day long big crowds thronged the place. 
Judging from the amount of literature distrib- 
uted by us during the summer, in the neighbor- 
hood of 500,000 people must have visited the 
Hawaiian exhibit. 

“On the floors of our exhibit were laid the 
grass matting made at your establishment. 
The workmen have just taken it up from the 
floor, and I was perfectly amazed at its ex- 
cellent condition, in the face of a long sum- 
mer’s wear and tear. I feel that it is due your 
firm to know of this, and for your own satis- 
faction I have taken the liberty of expressing 
the matting to your St. Paul office. 

“T shall always conscientiously and cheer- 
fully recommend the matting made by the 
Northwestern Grass Twine Company.”’ 

Naught remains for us to say. These ex- 
pressions of opinion from practical men in every 
walk of life are of far greater value than an 
entire volume of generalization. They show 
that every product of this new enterprise— 
which creates a market for hithefto unused 
grasses and gives value even to waste lands— 
is already accepted as a proved success, and that 
the manufacture of all these grass wares marks 
the longest stride that has been taken in in- 
dustrial progress for many a day. It simply 
remains for the farmers and merchants of the 
country to extend to the enterprise that prompt 
support which it deserves. 
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COOPERATIVE 
CREDIT AND LOAN 
‘ ASSOCIATIONS 
FOR FARMERS. 


d By Charles B. Brunson. 
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That the inhabitants of rural districts have 
a real grievance is evidenced beyond dispute in 
their attempt to find relief in the domain of 
politics through the many vagaries that have 
found birth in the prolific brains of politicians 
who are actuated by selfish motives. 

To find a proper remedy for this grievance is 
a matter that should command the thoughtful 
consideration of every man at all interested in 
the advancement and welfare of his country. 

Briefly stated, the proposition is, Why 
should not the agricultural interests of the 
country, with a credit foundation equally as 
good as the mercantile, enjoy equal facilities 
to command the use of money necessary to eco- 
nomical and profitable operations? 

As a basis for credits, the farmer has his 
lands and all that appertains to the pursuit of 
his vocation. The first, stands in place of the 
capital of the merchant; the second, in place 
of the business of the merchant—one is equally 
good with the other. The difference, then, in 
the price paid for the use of money must be in 
the cost of using the credit. The merchant, 
by organization and system, has devised ways 
and means of using his credits so that money is 
obtainable at a minimum cost to the borrower; 
there is no middleman, no fees, no percentage 
element of litigation. 

The reverse is the case with the farming 
community. With them there is no organiza- 
tion. Each member of theeommunity seeks to 
buy the use of money as an individual, and to 
do this he is forced to pay commissions and 
fees to the middleman and attorney, to assume 
the possible cost of litigation and the annoy- 
ance of foreclosure, and to pay a per centum to 
cover the element known in the financial world 
as character—all of which materially affect 
the price of money that he desires to purchase 
the use of. 

Consideration of these facts permits of but 
one conclusion, which is, that relief for the 
farmer must be found in a business proposition 
and not through the wild theories of designing 
politicians who have no interest at stake 
other than the advancement of their personal 
interests. 

While it is generally conceded by our econo- 
mists that a reform in our national banking 
system is needed, no one has been bold enough 
to suggest a plan by which the needs of the 
agriculturist will be met, and it is doubtful if 
the remedy can be found in that direction. 
Nor can the State be looked to to afford the 
desired relief; such a system would be antag- 
onistic to the spirit of our government, and as 
a business proposition itis untenable. It was 
tried in England. When that government 
borrowed money and loaned it to the Irish 
peasants, the experiment proved disastrous 
both to the government, that had to pay the 
loan, and to the peasant that nad to lose his 
all by foreclosure. Dismissing these two pos- 
sible means of relief, there remains but one 
other to consider—the use of the credit of the 
borrower. 

The first step in considering the use of the 
credit of the agricultural community in an in- 
telligent and economical manner for the pur- 
pose of reducing the cost of procuring the use 
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of money, is the possibility of organization and 
co-operation. In Germany, co-operative asso- 
ciations for such a purpose have been in suc- 
cessful operation for more than a century. The 
landowners of a single province or county 
associate for the purpose of borrowing money 
on their collective credit. When a member 
desires to borrow a sum of money, it is fur- 
nished by the association, which takes as its 
security a mortgage upon the property of the 
applicant, the association procuring the money 
by pledging its credit. 

The scheme originated with a Berlin mer- 
chant, and was put into effect by Frederick the 
Great. It has spread to Austria, Denmark, 
Russia, and France; and the growth of credit 
and loan associations in Germany, especially, 
has been very rapid in recent years, latest sta- 
tistics (1892) placing the number at 4,791. The 
statistics of the system known as the Schulze 
Societies, which reported to the central bureau 
in 1890, will show the extent of their operations: 

Number of societies reporting, 1,072; number 
of members, 518,003; funds derived from con- 
tribution of members, $29,270,000; reserve fund, 
$7,119,000; funds derived from other sources, 
$123,456,500; advances,including renewals, $410,- 
393,500; expended for education, $10,147. 

This system covers artisans and town-dwell- 
ers as well as farmers, the latter constituting 
about thirty per cent of the total membership. 

The advantage of the system is so apparent 
that an appreciative understanding carries con- 
viction. It unites the security of a mortgage 
with the advantage of negotiable paper. It is 
the only system that identifies in one person 
both debtor and creditor. As a borrower, the 
individual member secures the advantages of 
a low rate of interest, a long term, and a sink- 
ing-fund; the latter being the per centum 
added to the cost of the association. One-half 
of one per cent per annum will pay off the en- 
tire debt in about fifty-six years, one per cent 
in about forty-one years. 

The financial rank of these associations in 
the money markets of continental Europe is 
such that during every financial stress, from 
whatsoever cause or source, when government, 
bank, railroad, and other stocks and bonds were 
affected to a disastrous degree, the credit bonds 
of these associations remained unimpaired. 

Mr. A. F. Weber, of Cornell University, says 
of co-operative associations: 

“Not only do they furnish credit to their 
members, but they encourage auxiliary co- 
operative societies for the purchase of expen- 
sive machinery, and for the sale of farm prod- 
ucts. They do not make loans to every one who 
can furnish security, unless they find him to 
be morally and intellectually worthy of help. 
Members must borrow only for a specific pur- 
pose, and, as they are under the eyes of their 
colleagues, the money can be promptly called 
in if misapplied.”” Here seems to be a lesson 
for American agriculturists. 

The details of a co-operative society, crudely 
sketched, would be as follows: 

Only owners of farm lands could acquire 
membership. 

But one share could be held by a member. 

A share of stock should not be valued at 
more than ten dollars. 

No one but members of the association could 
borrow the funds of the association. 

Loans should be made to members subject to 
demand if the money be used or diverted, di- 
rectly or indirectly, for purposes other than 
those specified in the written application. 

There shall not be any dividends declared or 
profits divided during the life of the association. 

The affairs of the association shall be gov- 
erned by and be transacted through a board of 
directors, half of whom shall be elected an- 





nually from among, and by, the members, 
vacancies occasioned by resignation or death 
to be filled by the board of directors for the 
unexpired term. 

Directors and officers of the association shall 
not be paid, nor draw from the association any 
compensation for services rendered. 

The board of directors shall hold a regular 
meeting twice each month at a place and upon 
such time and date as may be determined by 
the annual meeting of the shareholders, and at 
such regular meetings of the board, sharehold- 
ers may be heard. 

An annual meeting of shareholders shall be 
held once a year at a time, date, and place 
specified, for the purpose of electing directors 
and transacting such other business as may 
legally come before it. 

Special meetings of the association shall be 
noticed and called by the president or secretary 
upon the written request or demand of twenty 
per cent of the shareholders, as shown by the 
register at the annual meeting last preceding, 
and no other business than that specified in 
the call and notice shall be transacted at a 
special meeting. 

A majority of the board of directors shall 
constitute a legal meeting. 

A majority of the shareholders shall consti- 
tute a legal meeting. 

Proxies representing shareholders shall be in 
legal form and be duly executed before an officer 
of the State authorized to administer an oath. 

The secretary shall mail to each shareholder 
of record, notice giving time, date, and place of 
the annual and all special meetings of the 
shareholders, and notices of special meetings 
shall specify the business to be acted upon. 

The association shall not issue any bond or 
bonds except for the purpose of securing money 
to loan to members of the association, and un- 
der no circumstances if there be sufficient 
available funds in the treasury to meet such 
demands. 

The association shall not create or assume 
any indebtedness other than that made by its 
bonds. 

The association shall not loan its funds to 
other than members of the association, and 
only upon mortgage securities, or by investing 
in Government securities. 

Lack of moral character, intellectual ability, 
or good judgment as to the proposed use of the 
money desired, as specitied in the application, 
shall be sufficient grounds for the board of di- 
rectors to refuse a loan. 

The association shall not work for profit, be- 
yond a sinking-fund, or in any way, shape or 
manner do a banking business. 

A sinking-fund shall be created by adding 
sufficient percentage to the loans to care for 
bonds at maturity. 

Interest upon all loans shall be paid upon the 
fifteenth of May and December respectively. 

Interest upon all bonds shall be payable on 
the first of January and June respectively. 

An auditing committee of shareholders shall 
be elected at the annual meeting of the associ- 
ation to examine the books and report upon the 
financial condition of the association, a printed 
copy of which shall be mailed to each share- 
holder of record. 

The books of the association shall be open at 
all times, during business hours, for the in- 
spection of shareholders. 

An association shall be composed of not less 
than three hundred nor more than fifteen 
hundred members, and each membership shall 
have its situs in one of four adjoining counties. 

Membership is attached to a land proprietor- 
ship, and is only transferable therewith. A 
division of land, creating new proprietorship, 
will create new membership in the association 





upon payment for a share of stock; otherwise, 
membership is non-divisible. 

The practical workings of the association 
would be as follows: 

Say the minimum number of landowners 
(three hundred) form an association, each hold- 
ing one hundred and sixty acres, making a total 
of forty-eight thousand acres. A trust mort- 
gage is issued, in favor of some established trust 
company, at a rate of five dollars per acre, this 
being a total of $240,000. Bonds to this amount 


| are placed in the hands of the trust company, 


subject to utterance by order of the board of 
directors of the association. The Trust Com- 
pany, having examined the organization, titles, 
records, and values, can, with its financial 
credits, dispose of the bonds at a rate of inter- 
est as low as any other business corporation or 
first-class security, say three and one-half per 
cent, semi-annual. The membership fees or 
shares, ten dollars each, afford a working fund 


| from which expenses incidental to organization 


can be paid, and the premium at which such 
bonds would sell would probably cover the 
Trust Company’s fees, and the cost of printing 
the bonds. 

Members desiring a loan would be charged 
five or five and one-half per cent per annum. 
One, or one and one-quarter per cent, goes into 
the sinking-fund; the balance, or such portion 
thereof as may be necessary, is used for oper- 
ating expenses. From the sinking-fund the 
bonds are retired, the loan canceled, and the 
rate of interest per annum paid by the farmer 
is a great deal less than he would have to pay 
as an individual in the open market. 

A member desiring a loan, files a written 
application in which is stated specifically the 
amount desired, the security to be offered, and 
the purpose for which he desires to use the 
money. The board of directors, after due con- 
sideration and examination, pass upon the ap- 
plication in open meeting, where any share- 
holder may be heard to assist in determining 
their conclusion. 

By such a method absolute co-operation is 
obtained through the judgment and advice of 
co-operators. A community of interests is cre- 
ated; a moral character is established for the 
community to which the individual as an in- 
tegral must contribute, and in which all are 
made interested partners by the greatest force 
in the world—their pocket-books. Every mem- 
ber of the community has an interest in the 
welfare and success of a fellow-member. 

The effect of such a community of interests 
upon the incidental expenses attached to every 
community, such as the management of town 
and county affairs, can better be imagined than 
stated. That it would be expressed by a ma- 
terial reduction of taxes, by better roads, and 
by improved government, cannot be doubted; 
in fact, there is no end to the manifold ma- 
terial and social benefits which would follow 
such conditions. 

The effect upon lands listed and bonded for 
such a purpose, would be to make them more 
marketable and consequently more valuable. 
A purchaser could pay cash for them with an 
assurance that he would be able to obtain the 
money necessary to erect buildings and to pur- 
chase stock and machinery for developing and 
operating his land; and the purchase price of 
the land would also buy an interest in the com- 
munity. 

A long-time loan at alow rate of interest, 
with a sinking-fund provision, by which the 
loan would be paid without the borrower being 
burdened, would make our agricultural regions 
bloom with prosperity; and the long term would 
justly place a proper portion of the cost of de- 
velopment upon those coming after, who would 
enjoy their portion of the benefits. 
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It is impossible to appreciate the progress 
that has been made in jobbing lines, until one 
has visited a first-class house of this kind and 
learned something of the present methods of 
conducting business. - Take the grocery depart- 
ment of trade, for instance. Under present 
conditions an up-to-date wholesale grocery 
must not only be equipped to handle all food 
and supply products cheaply and quickly, but 
it must also be a manufacturing concern and 
be able to control, under its own brand and 
label, almost its entire output of special food 
products. This requires capital, of course, and 
calls for expert knowledge of the goods manu- 
factured. Not every house possesses the ability 
to conduct business on so large a scale, but, as 
observed before, it is a condition 
which attaches to leaders in the 
wholesale grocery world. 

Such a house is Griggs, Cooper & 
Company, of St. Paul. In order to 
meet the most advanced modern 
conditions, this house has recently 
added to its plant until it today 
ranks among the foremost whole- 
sale grocery houses of the Union. 
The five-story and basement build- 
ing, 126x175 feet in dimensions, 
stands at the corner of Third and 
Wacouta streets. It is so near the 
railway depots and warehouses that 
the cost of hauling, in both time 
and money, is reduced to a mini- 
mum. In the heart of the jobbing 
district, as it is, it is easily reached 
by visiting patrons from outside 
towns, and has unsurpassed facili- 
ties for the quick transaction of 
business. The shipping room is one 
of the largest and best equipped in 
the country. It is 75x126 feet in 
dimensions, and is furnished with 
every facility for handling an im- 
mense volume of business rapidly, 
cheaply, and accurately. The two crews of ship- 
pingclerks are prepared to fill all orders within 
a few hours after their receipt by the house. So 
perfect is the system employed in this depart- 
ment, that there never is the slightest con- 
fusion. A snow blockade on a railway may 
possibly cause a brief delay in the delivery of a 
shipment of goods from this house, but it is 
always safe to say that there is no delay 
on the part of Griggs, Cooper & Company 
in filling the order and in putting the goods 
aboard cars. The arrangements for saving time 
are most admirable. 





fruit room, and with the general packing-room 
on the floor above. 
simple, and effective. 

On the first floor, directly at the corner of 


offices of thecompany. Entering the door, one 
is in front of the busy section occupied by 
Messrs. Griggs and Cooper. Surrounding this 
private office are the desks of the bill clerks, 
the profit clerks, the head salesman and his 
assistants, the credit department and heads of 


departments—such as syrups, salt fish, cigars, | 


coffees, teas, spices; the great manufacturing 
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« REMARKABLE EVOLUTION IN THE . 
’ WHOLESALE GROCERY BUSINESS. 


| darkened, and the airis moist and soft. 
Everything is convenient, | 
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department, the general buyer, and so on 
through the entire list, including bookkeep- 
ers, a battalion of stenographers and type- 
writers, and the very important city depart- 
ment of the house. There are no useless fur- 
nishings in this big counting-room—nothing for 
mere adornment. Itis aplace of business, and 
every person and every thing in it does business. 
It is neat, it is supplied with all modern office 
conveniences, but it is not a parlor, norisita 
luxurious reception-room. Every part of the 
office is in direct communication with each sec- 
tion of the great building. Every man—and 
there is a small army of them—knows his busi- 
ness and attends to it quietly and expeditiously. 
Customers meet with a courteous greeting, and 





general storage room dor heavy goods, syrups, 
molasses, etc. In the east section of the build- 
ing are the heating, lighting, and power plants, 
all on a large scale. 

The main engine conveys power to every part 
of the premises by means of a rope drive con- 


| sisting of nine strands of rope, the strands be- 


ing taken off on the various floors direct to the 
machines thereon, thus economizing power and 
saving a good deal of labor and floor space. The 
dynamo has a 600-to 800-light capacity, and is 
capable of flooding the premises with light. In 
the remainder of this section is where the house 
stores its big stock of fish, probably the largest 
and most complete lines west of New York. 
The company are heavy importers of fish and 
other products from Norway and Sweden, Hol- 
land and Ireland, and the fish department of 
the business is a prominent specialty. 

On the second floor is the main packing-room 
—a store in itself, where six to eight men are 
employed in repacking goods. Here, also, is 
the fruit room. It isa large, well-ventilated 
and well-equipped department, with improved 
facilities for cleaning prunes, currants, raisins, 
and other dried fruits, and for repacking them 
into boxes suitable to the needs of the trade. 
The same orderly neatness is noticed here as 
elsewhere, and the same smoothly- 
running system. 





ST. PAUL, MINN. 


are taken in handat once. It makesa scene of 
life and activity which impresses one with the 
fact that a vast volume of business is being 
transacted here quickly and economically. 

On the first floor, also, are the general sample- 
room and the cigarroom. This sample-room, 
by the way, has the reputation of being the 
finest wholesale grocery sample-room in the 
United States. A little of everything which 
the house carries is displayed in this room so 
advantageously that customers experience no 


| difficulty in selecting entire stocks therefrom 
Slides connect the ship- | 
ping department with the coffee room, the | 


in a brief while. The cigar room is specially 
fitted up, too. It has a brick floor, is kept 
The 
fine brands of domestic and imported goods 


| stored therein are always in good, salable con- 
| dition. 
Third and Wacouta streets, are the general | 


But, attractive as these departments 
are, one must keep looking about—noting par- 
ticularly the four elevators, each of large ca- 
pacity, that go up and down in the middle 
section of the huge building, all operated with 
power furnished by the engine in the basement 
below. If one had the worth of the goods thus 
transported by these willing carriers even for 
one week, a competence would be secured. 
Going down into the basement we enter the 





THE WHOLESALE GROCERY HOUSE OF GRIGGS, COOPER & COMPANY, 








Mounting to the third floor, we 
enter the great storeroom, a huge 
space 100x126 feet in dimensions 
devoted exclusively to the storage 
of canned goods. The east 75x126 
feet, however, are given over to 
the company’s big manufacturing 
plant. It is divided into rooms that 
are separated by steel partitions, 
and all these rooms are fire-proof. 
The syrup room is provided with 
water-tight inclined floors which 
run to a central gutter, so that all 
moisture is quickly carried away 
and the floors kept perfectly clean 
and wholesome. There are ten large 
tanks in which maple and other 
syrups are prepared for market, the 
greatest care being taken to manu- 
facture the choicest qualities that 
skill and improved appliances can 
produce. It is in this department, 
too, that jellies of all grades are put 
up—in every description of pack- 
ages. Preserves, likewise, are pre- 
pared here, and mincemeat, honey, 
toothsome maple sugar, etc. Here, also, is the 
baking-powder machinery, the baking-powder 
packing-rooms, and the paeking-room for soda 
and starch. Then one sees the extract plant, 
which is so perfect a model of neatness and good 
order that one need not fear the purity of the 
goods made there. It is said that there is not 
a better equipped extract plant in the country, 
and the products speak for themselves. Fur- 
ther inspection shows that the spice packing- 
room is in this section, the ground material 
being spouted to it from the mills which are on 
the floor immediately above. 

Still ascending, we find on the fourth floor 
the large maple-syrup kettles, which hold 500 
gallons of syrup at one time. A glance reveals 
the fact that the plant is first-class in every 
respect. Its equipment is modern; notasingle 
facility is lacking. It has taken money to put 
in these fine manufacturing plants, but the 
company’s immense business justifies it, and 
the popular demand for the famous goods made 
in them will show that it has been a profitable 
investment as well as a needed one. 

Now we come to the fifth floor; and, inter- 
esting as the other manufacturing departments 
have been, it seems to us that this one caps 
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GRIGGS, COOPER & COMPANY’S DRIED FRUIT DEPARTMENT. 


them all. Maybe it is because the prevailing 


odor reminds us of the coffee-pot and the mug | 
of cream which we know await us at home. At | 


any rate, we were in a department that has | 


special attractions for us—attractions which 
must be seen and understood in order to be 
properly appreciated. In no branchof the gro- 
cery business, perhaps, has so rapid improve- 


ment been made as in the preparation of roasted | 
coffee for market, and here all these improve- | 


ments were in practical evidence. The coffee 


plant of Griggs, Cooper & Company is the most | 
perfectly equipped plant of the kind we have | 
ever seen, and we have seen some of the most | 


extensive plants in the West. Thoroughly 
modern in all its details, the company’s plant 
is one of which it may well be proud. We will 
state beforehand that there are seven roasters, 
and they are of sufficient capacity to meet the 
requirements of even so large a business for 
some time tocome. This is because the grow- 
ing demand for the firm’s well-known brands 
of coffee forced an increase of the plant’s ca- 
pacity, and it thus became necessary to put in 


The cleaning machine, in which there has been 
a vast improvement, performs its work auto- 
matically, and takes all foreign substances and 


impurities from green coffee with wonderful | 
| efficiency, leaving a product that is absolutely 


clean and above criticism. From the cleaner 
the coffee goes to the separators, which also 
work automatically. Five distinct separations 
are made, so that berries of equal size go to the 
roasters. This is a big improvement over the 
old method, which let small berries and large 
berries be roasted together, thus rendering it 


SHOWING GENERAL OFFICES OF GRIGGS, COOPER & COMPANY. 


creasing demand for gas-roasted coffee shows 
that it has already won its way in the popular 
estimation of the consuming public. 

After the coffee is roasted it is put into the 
stoning apparatus, which takes from itall such 
substances as stones, large gravel, etc., after 
which it is cooled quickly and passed to the 
floor below, where the finishing and packing 
processes prepare it for the trade. As the total 
equipment is modern and all green coffees 
bought in primary markets and selected for 


| quality, dealers are sure of getting from Griggs, 


impossible to get an even roast, the small | 


berries being roasted too much, and the large 
berries not enough. 

From the separators the coffee is carried to 
the seven roasters, spoken of before, and each 


| of these roasters is capable of roasting an aver- 


an entire new plant, the wholeof it being mod- | 


ern in every particular. It is no exaggeration 
to say that its equipment is not surpassed by 
that of any coffee house in the United States. 


age of forty sacks a day. They are the famous 
gas coffee-roasters, the berries passing directly 
through flame, instead of baking over a coal 
fire as has heretofore been the custom. There 
is no doubt whatever that coffee roasted by 
this process is greatly to be preferred to that of 
the old-style roast. A quick roast preserves 


the flavor of the berry, and does not permit it | 


to absorb any of the noxious elements possessed 
by the less refined coal heat. The steadily in- 








SECTION OF GRIGGS, COOPER & COMPANY’S FACTORY, SHOWING 
THE COFFEE ROASTERS. 


Cooper & Company the very choicest coffees at 
the lowest possible prices. They are goods that 
can be recommended to consumers—goods 
which, once used, will be called for regularly 
and thus become a permanent source of profit 
to the dealer selling them. 

In modernizing its coffee manufacturing 
plant the company has had the one object in 
view of producing lines of goods that are known 
to be all that isclaimed for them. So confi- 
dent is the firm respecting the quality of its 
manufactured products that it has adopted and 
copyrighted the name of ‘‘Home Brand’’ yellow 
label goods for all its extra standard home- 
made and home-prepared articles; and this 
name and brand characterize the highest grade 
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BATTLE-SHIP SHOWN BY GRIGGS, COOPER & COMPANY AT THE ST. PAUL 


PURE FOOD EXHIBIT. 
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BLUING ROOM IN GRIGGS, COOPER & COMPANY’S PLANT. 


goods made and sold by Griggs, Cooper & Com- 
pany. Wherever ‘‘Home Brand” yellow label 
goods are sold, you will see them attractively 
displayed and occupying a very prominent place 
in the estimation of consumers. 
made and packed by the company under the 
‘‘Home Brand’ name are given as follows: 

Home Brand coffee, 

Home Brand spices, of all kinds, 

Home Brand maple syrup, 

Home Brand extracts, 

Home Brand mince-meat, 

Home Brand canned goods, 

Home Brand corn starch, 

Home Brand soda, 

Home Brand rolled oats, 

Home Brand cheese, 

Home Brand olives, 

Home Brand herbs, 

Home Brand vegetables, 

Home Brand bird-seed. 

These Home Brand yellow-label goods are 
very popular. As a matter of fact they are 
exactly what they are intended to represent— 
extra standard, and they lead all goods of the 
kind on the market. The special cans, labels 


and packages, held under letters patent, have 


advertised these goods farand near. The brand 








IN GRIGGS, CCOPER & COMPANY'S SPICE ROOMS, 
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identifies the goods wherever sold, whether it 
be in Minnesota, in Wisconsin and Iowa, in 
Montana, or in the distant Pacific Coast States. 
Each of the articles named comprises the 
choicest materials that money can provide and 
skill produce. Dealers are sure of getting 
purest spices, the best mustards, the finest 
extracts, the very best syrups, wholesome 
canned goods, an excellent quality of rolled 
oats, the choicest soda and starch, and the 
most delicious mince-meat that ever satisfied a 
craving for pie ‘“‘such as mother used to make.”’ 
Experts are employed in every department of 
the company’s large factory, and ceaseless vig- 
ilance is exercised in order to maintain the 
special standard of excellence which all these 
Home Brand goods have attained. 

It must not be inferred, however, that no 
other grades of goods are put upon the market 
by this house. The Home Brand represents the 
very highest grade, but the ‘‘Bengal Brand”’ is 
a close second and is known as the company’s 
brand of “standard’”’ goods. All thelines man- 
ufactured under the extra standard ‘‘Home 
Brand” are also put up under the standard 
‘‘Bengal Brand,” thus enabling the house to 
meet the wants of all classes of trade—the re- 


| quirement for choice medium-priced goods, as 
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WHERE GRIGGS, COOPER & COMPANY MAKE THEIR SYRUPS, ETC. 


well as that for the very highest grades. Both 
brands are in great popular demand. Thegoods 
put up under them have stood the test of time 
and competition, and are second to none placed 
upon the Western market. 

No attempt is made in this brief mention of 
this great business house to more than hint at 
the magnitude of Griggs, Cooper & Company's 
general business. The specific object of the 
article is to set forth in a concise way the won- 
derful improvements which the company has 
made in its big manufacturing plant, now the 
largest of the kind in the West. This St. Paul 


| house is now better able than ever to supply 


the Northwest trade with Home Brand goods 
which it knows—positively knows—to be all 
that is claimed for them in point of quality, 
freshness, flavor, and wholesomeness. With 
the present plant, Messrs. Griggs, Cooper & 
Company can supply almost any demand that 
can be made upon them. Having been forced 
to increase their facilities for turning out these 
popular brands of coffees and other products, 
they have done it on so large a scale that no 
trouble will be experienced in meeting the 
demands for some time tocome. Thirty trav- 
eling salesmen cover a vast territory and sell a 
tremendous amount of goods from year to year, 
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IN THE COFFEE- PACKING DEPARTMENT AT GRIGGS, COOPER & COMPANY ’S. 


but the house they represent is so strong, and 
so big and resourceful, that the largest possible 
expansion of its business will find it ready and 
able to fill all orders and to meet all conditions, 
as usual. 

* 


THE ORIGINAL ‘“‘DIAMOND JO.” 








“Diamond Jo’’ Reynolds, the Western mill- 
ionaire who died a few years ago, was an illus- 
tration of the power of trade-mark advertising 
persistently followed. Joseph Reynolds started 





money, and in order to insure their return to 


| the ownerand prevent stealing, each bag needed 


inas a grain buyerin Northern Iowa witha 
capital of but a few hundred dollars, says a | 
writer in Fame. This was in the boom days of | 


the wheat market. A buyercould pay Chicago 
prices for wheat in Northern Iowa, and by the 
time his shipments reached Chicago the price 


would have jumped to a point that gave him a | 
| between St. Paul and St. Louis. 

He had become a multi-millionaire, a power | 
on the Chicago Board of Trade, the owner of | 


liberal margin of profit. 

Consequently, Joseph Reynolds prospered 
and increased the number of towns in which 
he had purchasing agents, until he had prac- 
tically covered Northern Iowa and Illinois, 
Eastern Minnesota, and Western Wisconsin. 
With these big extensions to his business, the 
future millionaire became the owner of tens 
upon tens of thousands of wheat-sacks, burlaps 
for oats, and cental bags forcorn. Bags cost 


to be branded; so he had them marked with a 
diamond, in the center of which were the let- 
ters—‘‘Jo,’’ and above which were the words— 
“stolen from.”’ 

As Reynolds’ wealth and business multiplied, 
so did the number of his wheat-sacks, until 


‘Diamond Jo’’ became the best-known trade 


name in the Upper Mississippi Valley. 


Then Reynolds, who had become a million- | 


aire, found it advisable to buy steamboats to 
cheaply transport his grain from Minnesota 
and Wisconsin to a direct line of railroad to 
Chicago. The first boat of size and importance 
purchased by him he named the ‘‘Diamond 


Jo.’”> When he had purchased a half-dozen | 
| boats, he incorporated the ‘‘Diamond Jo Line 


of Steamers,’’ which, for many years, have run 


Colorado silver-mines, and the sole builder and 
owner of the narrow-gauge raiiroad between 
Malvern and Hot Springs, Ark., and his fame 
was national. 

But to the multitude his name was simply 
“Diamond Jo.’’ Thousands of farmers and 
village folk, who could tell you all about his 





SODA AND:>BAKING-POWDER ROOM AT GRIGGS, COOPER & COMPANY’S. 


life and great wealth, actually didn’t know his 
last name. The simple symbol that he stamped 
on the first hundred grain-sacks that he pur- 
chased stuck to him through life and clings to 
him and his property after death. 

In the villages along the Upper Mississippi 
River, all sorts of tales are told about the 
origin of his nickname. Village wiseacres will 
tell you that he was called ‘‘Diamond Jo”’ be- 
cause he bedecked his person with flashy gems. 
As a matter of fact, he probably didn’t have 
the price of a big, true fire diamond when he 
first stamped his trade-mark on a grain-bag. 

The simple truth, probably, is that he se- 
lected this particular design by accident. 
‘*‘Diamond this’? and “Circle that’ are com- 
mon enough devices in grain-sack brands. 
Once chosen, his particular device became fa- 
mous because of the great growth of his busi- 
ness. 

Anyway, the story of Diamond Joshows how 
a man’s own personality and individuality may 
actually be lost sight of in a trade-mark of his 
own creation. It also shows, as many modern 
business men will readily admit, the wonderful 
value of a well-advertised idea. Having decided 
upon the brand, Mr. Reynolds proceeded to make 
it known all over the West, and the result of 
his enterprise was an independent fortune. 
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A CORNER IN GRIGGS, COOPER & COMPANY’S BUSY PACKING-ROOM. 


IN] THE !SHIPPING DEPARTMENT AT GRIGGS, COOPER & COMPANY’S. 
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(/ FARGO, NORTH DAKOTA, MIDWAY 
MAINE AND OREGON. 


\\ By Austin L. Halstead. 
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Midway across the continent in an air-line 
from Maine to Oregon is the city of Fargo, 
North Dakota. On the eastern edge of Cass 
County, and in thecentral-southern part of the 
State, it is separated from Minnesota by the 
line of water which marks the course of the 
far-famed Red River of the North. On the 
seventh of June, 1893, the business portion of 
the city was practically destroyed by fire, but 
on the ruins of those old foundations has been 
built a new Fargo that is larger, more substan- 
tial and more enterprising every way. Occa- 
sionally one runs across a town thatis of much 
greater importance than its mere population 
would seem to indicate, and such a place is 
Fargo. With a local population of 12,000 and 
a county population of about 25,000, it is com- 
mercially larger and politically more influen- 
tial than many cities four times its size. Two 
hundred and fifty miles from St. Paul, twenty- 
four hours’ ride from Chicago, and forty-eight 
hours from New York City, it isin the very 
bosom of the broadest and richest grain-pro- 
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ducing section in America, and from its shops 
and warehouses are distributed millions of 
dollars’ worth of all sorts of supplies to the 
thousands of ranchmen and farmers in that 
vast territory. In contradistinction to nearly 
all important market centers, its prosperity is 
founded upon agriculture alone. It is not a 
great manufacturing point, and it is possible 
that it will never become one; but even with- 
out such advantages it will keep on growing in 


a commercial mart of unusual importance. 
This impression is first conveyed by the met- 
ropolitan appearance of the Northern Pacific’s 
new depot. The central portion of the build- 
ing, which is constructed of fine, dark-colored 
pressed brick and stone facings, is two stories 
in height. The long wings are each one story 
high, and the roofing is of red tile. There are 
spacious waiting-rooms, a well-equipped res- 
taurant or dining-room, and all the conven- 
iences of a first-class station. Add to this the 
handsome park in which it is situated, in the 
heart of the city, and a scene is presented 
which strikes the new-comer favorably at first 
glance. Proceeding on his way, the stranger 
will notice a solid lot of two-story brick blocks, 
bordering broad streets, and he will be con- 
ducted along these to one of the half-dozen 
thoroughly good hotels. He will find no raw- 
ness about the place. As far as it has gone, it 


is a finished product. It can go further, and it 
| will; but Fargo is a pleasant town to live in 


population and continue to gather unto itself | 
| Great Northern, the Chicago, Milwaukee & 


a large share of the wealth of a fertile empire. 
When it is understood that the surrounding 
territory is not supporting a tenth of the pop- 
ulation it is capable of supporting, Fargo’s 
future stands forth in grand proportions. One 
| of these days new homes will spring up on every 
hundred and sixty acres of that rich soil, and 
| then this Red River city will become the abid- 
ing place of at least fifty thousand people. 
A stranger, visiting Fargo for the first time 
and entering the city over the Northern Pacific 
Railway line, cannot help feeling that he is in 





just as it is today. The Northern Pacific, the 


St. Paul, the Fargo Southwestern, and the 
Moorhead & Northern afford excellent trans- 
portation facilities in all directions, and local 
improvements are of such a nature that one can 
have nearly all the luxuries and advantages 
found in cities of much larger growth. Twelve 
miles of cedar-block pavement is either laid or 
contracted for; the city owns acomplete water- 
works plant and is provided with two electric- 
light systems, one of which furnishes cheap 
power for all mechanical purposes; it has a 
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splendidly-equipped fire department; there is 
ample telegraph and telephone communication, 
and there isa fine opera-house that is capable 
of seating a thousand persons. 

Chat with the people, and you will find that 
they take a good deal of pride in the fact that 
Fargo is a self-built city. The million and a 
half of money received from the unfortunate 
insurance companies proved considerable of a 
blessing to the town generally. It was with 
this ready cash that the present blocks of sub- 
stantial modern buildings were erected, and it 
was with this same money that so many vital 
local improvements were inaugurated. ‘‘We 
invite Eastern capital,” a prominent man was 
heard to say, ‘‘but we are very glad that Fargo 
is built of Fargo money and that we are not 
heels over head in debt to outsiders.” The 
twain business streets— Front Street, Broadway, 
and Northern Pacific Avenue—are wide, well 
paved, and along them are solid fronts of two- 
and three-story brick buildings that have plate- 
glass fronts and contain as stylish and as well 
furnished interiors as one can see anywhere. 
The display windows are dressed tastefully, and 
the stocks carried vie in assortment, elegance 
and magnitude with those seen in larger and 
older cities. The business part of the town is 
built sensibly. There is a notable absence of 
sky-scraping structures. A few three-and four- 
story buildings are seen, but by far the larger 
number are compact and harmonious two-story 
business houses. No money has been expended 
in putting up stories for which a place of this 
size can have no present use. No vacant store- 


ORTH DAKOTA, LOOKING FROM FRONT STREET NORTH ON BROADWAY. 











THE ELEGANT NEW DEPOT JUST ERECTED IN FARGO BY THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
COMPANY. 


rooms are in evidence, and an air of thrift per- 
vades the entire town. 

That Fargo has developed a wholesale trade 
of healthful proportions is a natural conse- 


quence of its superior location as a distributing | 


point. For all the vast and varied lines of 
agricultural implements, from threshing-ma- 
chines to plows, cultivators, drills, harvesters, 
and windmills, Fargo is one of the few very 
large and important distributing points in the 


| United States. It is from here that these im- 
| plements are supplied to the great Northwest, 


a territorial region embracing the two Da- 
kotas, Montana, Idaho, Oregon, and Washing- 
ton. All the big manufacturers of farm ma- 
chinery and farm implements have extensive 


| warehouses and strong general agencies in 


Fargo, and nearly all of them own the build- 
ings they occupy. From this central depot 
shipments are made to the local agencies and 
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FARGO GENERAL AGENCY OF THE GREAT J, I. CASE THRESHLNG 


MACHINE COMPANY. 


dealers throughout the country; and thus it 
happens that an immense amount of money is 
spent in the city every year, for rents, taxes, 
and employees, by Eastern manufacturers who 
tind it necessary to maintain these great supply 
plants. In mercantile wholesale lines there are 
tive grocery houses, nearly all of which carry 
unusually large and complete stocks; a hard- 
ware house, two harness and saddlery houses, 
two drug houses, and three wholesale fruit and 
general commission houses. Low freightrates, 
and nearness to the surrounding trade, thus 
enabling dealers to stock up with fresh goods 
at frequent intervals, are some of the advan- 
tages held by these jobbers over their Eastern 
competitors. They are growing stronger and 
more aggressive every year, and already consti- 
tute a factor with which the older jobbing 
centers have to deal when pushing out for trade 
in the central Northwest. 

A candy factory, employing forty-two hands, 
sells confectionery throughout the Dakotas, 
Northern Minnesota and Montana, and is fast 
developing into a very important industry. 
The most important manufacturing interest, 


however, is probably the Fargo Linseed Oil | 
| with home-trade ideas to convert them into 


Mill, which was erected last summer and has a 


crushing capacity of 350,000 bushels of flax per | 





annum. The yearly output will amount to 
17,500 barrels of oil and 7,000 tons of linseed 


cake. Two flour-mills, a tanning factory, a | 


feed-mill, soap factory, mattress factory, car- 
pet-and-rug-weaving plant, fence-works, sash- 
and-door-works, a beef-and pork-packing plant, 
brick-yards, etc., are to be included among the 


manufacturing enterprises, and a number of | 


other industries will doubtless be established 
in the near future. 

It is intimated in the beginning of this 
article that Fargo may never become a great 
manufacturing point, but there is no good 


reason why it should not encourage the found- | 
ing of such industries as boot and shoe fac- | 


tories, extensive tanneries, a first-class sash, 
door, and blind factory, an iron foundry, 
woolen-mills and knitting-works, a tow-mill, 
baling-machine factories, canning plants, and 
all other industries the raw material for which 
can be produced in contiguous territory, and 


the finished product of which would be con- | 


sumed by the tributary population. A combi- 
nation of cheap fuel and electric motive power 
would enable such plants to operate econom- 
ically, and the people are sufficiently saturated 


ready customers. A little more open-handed- 
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A DRESS PARADE ON BROADWAY, FARGO, IN FRONT OF THE RED RIVER NATIONAL BANK. 





HUGE FARGO WAREHOUSE OF THE NICHOLS & SHEPARD COMPANY. 


| ness on the part of Fargo business men, in the 
way of inducement, would result in starting 
many a new wheel there and in adding to the 
population hundreds of skilled operatives, 
house-builders, and good-paying tenants. It 
would help to keep realty in demand, add to 
the tax-paying capacity of the community, and 
act like a magnet in drawing and holding gen- 
eral trade. In no other city of the Northwest 
are there more favorable openings for the in- 
dustries named. It will be strange indeed if 
capital does not seize this splendid opportunity 
| for profitable investment. 
A walk about town shows that it is not de- 
voted entirely to money-getting. After one 
notices the more prominent buildings of the 
| city, such as the new post-office and Govern- 
| ment land office, the court-house, the imposing 

high school building, the Hotel Metropole and 
| other public houses, a stroll up some of the 
residence streets is full of interest. The streets, 
by the way, run north and south, while the 
avenues run east and west. Many of them are 
parked and well shaded. The houses are not 
crowded, and they are nearly all neat frame 
dwellings, with well-kept grounds. They are 
of modest and tasteful architectural designs, 
and look just what they are—cozy Western 
homes. Considering the fact that a few years 
ago this was an unbroken prairie, Fargo’s pres- 
ent environments show a wonderful degree of 
progress. The Fargo of today is a city of sub- 
stantial business houses and graceful homes. 
Many of these homes are seats of true culture 
and refinement. Some of them arerichly beau- 
tiful, and scores of them are adorned with all 
those elegant furnishings which distinguish 
well-to-do people who appreciate the comforts 
and luxuries of life. In the feminine world is 
beauty, all the arts and graces of fashion, and 
social and mental qualities and accomplish- 
ments of high order. Uniform courtesy marks 
the demeanor of these Fargo men and women 
toward strangers. They are an energetic peo- 
ple—they do business quickly, and some of 
their transactions are on a largescale, but they 
are considerate and agreeable. There is no 
haggling over cents. They exhibit a broad- 
mindedness of affairs which is strangely char- 
acteristic of the big and rapidly developing 
Northwest. Nearly every man met with can 
give a satisfactory answer to any question 
respecting, not his immediate locality only, but 
the whole vast territory surrounding him. One 
learns to like such people, and one leaves them 
feeling very much as if a health-giving dose of 
ozone had been blown into one’s system. 
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Back of Fargo’s business blocks, good streets, 
handsome homes, and modern commercial and 
domestic conveniences are three great means 
of livelihood—agriculture, stock-growing, and 
an active real estate market. The first leads 
in importance. Of the Red River Valley, an 
area about fifty miles wide by two hundred and 
fifty miles ia length is tributary to Fargo. The 
rich soils of Northwestern Minnesota and 
Northern and Central South Dakota also pay 
tribute to the city. Beyond the bordersof the 
Red River Valley in North Dakota are other 
large areas of agricultural land which bring 
forth their annual grain products to feed the 
constant growth and insatiable hunger of this 
young commercial giant. Never was a falser 
impression created than that all the rich soil 
of North Dakota lies in the justly famous valley 
of the Red River. It is very true that crop 
failures are unknown in the valley and that 
lands therein are worth all that is asked for 
them, but in no sense of the word is it true 
that the land outside this strip is unprofitable 
for cultivation. From Dickinson to James- 
town, and diagonally across the northwestern 
corner of the State, settlers should engage al- 
most exclusively in the stock-growing industry, 
but in all other portions of the State agricult- 
ure predominates and good crops are grown as 
regularly as in any of the Western States. Nor 
is wheat the only crop that can be grown. All 
grains do well there. 
crops of oats, flax, and barley, and so blessed 
with long, sunshiny days is the State, that corn 
also has time to mature, and yields prodig- 
iously. Corn-growers of the East need not stay 
out of this country because of the impression 
that their favorite cereal 
Some of the finest corn we have ever seen 
was raised in North Dakota last season. All 


| 


The land produces big | 


| perfection and yield enormously. 











IN FARGO’S AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT DISTRICT. 


State and shipped in large quantities to mar- | 
kets in the East. Beets, carrots, turnips, 
parsnips, cabbage, pease, beans, strawberries 
and other small berries, together with all man- 
ner of garden produce, are cultivated there to 
Just how the 


| larger fruits would thrive in that climate is 
| not known. Wild plums grow prolifically along 


cannot be grown. | 


the streams of the State, and it is probable that 
selections of apple-trees, pear-trees, etc., could 
be made that would survive the winter months 


| and prove good bearers. 


grains can be cultivated successfully—it is | 
merely a matter of overcoming the deep-rooted | 


and all-prevailing habit of seeding the land to 
wheat. 

The soil—a black, vegetable loam with clay 
subsoil—produces astonishing growths of every 
kind of root products. The potato exhibit from 
Cass County—of which Fargo is the judicial 
seat—was awarded the first prize at the World’s 
Fair in Chicago. It isa matter of fact that 
nurserymen in Ohio and in several other States 
send to North Dakota regularly for their seed 
potatoes; and it is also true that the choicest 


| accounts annually. 


| good forage supplies as any grown in Iowa, 


celery in the country is grown in this same | 


The State’s live-stock interests, large as they 
are, should be a great deal larger. On the | 
ranges are big droves of beef cattle and herds 
of sheep, but on the small farms and the larger 
ranches is room for thousands of cattle, hogs, 
and sheep that would help to fertilize the soil | 
and add millions of dollars to farmers’ bank | 
There is no reason why 
dairying should not be engaged in extensively. | 
The native grasses are full of milk-and butter- 
making qualities, and these, with the many 
tame varieties which do well there, afford as 


| 





Illinois, or Minnesota. The climate is as 











FRONT STREET, ONE OF FARGO’S BUSIEST THOROUGHFARES, 


equable as that of neighboring South Dakota 
and Minnesota, in which dairying is a great 
and profitable industry, and general conditions 
are as favorable. Swine thrive exceedingly 
well, hog cholera being, according to reports, 
almost unknown. Diversification of this char- 
acter would solve many a puzzling problem 
among the farmers of North Dakota in over- 
production years, when wheat rules low and 
the margin of profit is distressingly narrow. + 

All this portion of North Dakota is so well 
known for its abundant crops of wheat, oats, 
barley, flax, etc., that very firm values have 
been established for good farm-lands. There 
is a strong and constantly growing demand, 
and careful inquiry shows that prices are about 
right. Purely speculative values belong to the 
past. Buyers who use ordinary business judg- 
ment need not be afraid of investing in lands 
listed and recommended by reliable real estate 
firms. Forty to fifty miles west of Fargo wild 
lands are worth $5 to $10 an acre, and lands in 
the Red River Valley are listed at #12 to-$30 an 
acre, according to location and the improve- 
ments that may have been made upon them. 
There are cheaper lands, but soil in the valley 
and contiguous sections always produces crops, 
and it is worth every dollar asked forit. Dur- 
ing the past year the emigration movement has 
been strong, and a large amount of new land 
has been taken up. Good markets and trans- 
portation facilities, in connection with big 
crops and fair prices, are almost sure to start a 
demand that will raise land values: 100 to 150 
per cent in the next three years. It is a well- 
watered country, it is notoriously healthful, 
and its schools, churches and social advantages 
are second to none. 

Fargo city realty is excellent property to 
hold. There is not a desirable vacant store- 
room in the town, and if there is a vacant 
house we did not see it. Rentals are firm. Al- 
though one hundred houses were built last 
year and 225 new buildings were erected this 
year, there still exists a strong demand for 
more. New people are coming in more rapidly 
than new dwellings and business blocks gozup. 
As a rule, local realty is held at-very reasonable 
values. In an active, growing town like Fargo, 
real estate prices are not apt to decline except 
for some such cause as a national panic. Settle- 
ment of the country forces growth upon the 
city, and not until the country stops growing 
will the limit of Fargo’s realty values be 
reached. A call at any of the leading hotels 
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at any hour of the day or night will convince | 


one that he is not in a dead place. These 
houses are always packed with guests. Even 
the construction of a new hotel, which will 


cost. $60,000 and contain 120 rooms, will do no | 


more than relieve present requirements. 

Back of all other interests, of course, are the 
banking-houses of the city. Three national 
banks and one State bank have a combined 
capital of $450,000 and deposits aggregating 
$1,450,000. Bank clearances the past few weeks 
have averaged about half a million dollars, a 
fifty per cent increase over the clearances for 
1897, and a larger increase than that given any 
other city in national reports. There is an 


| tional denomination. 


Fargo’s larger and more ambitious institutions 
are the State Agricultural College, which holds 
high rank with similar colleges in the North- 
west, and Fargo College, an excellent school 
conducted under the auspices of the Congrega- 
Closely allied to the 
schools, and of especial interest to students of 
social and religious advancement, are the large 
number of churches seen. All of them are com- 
fortable buildings, and a goodly number of them 
are stone edifices of admirable proportions and 


| great beauty. These three—the public schools, 


the colleges, and the churches, seconded by 
three enterprising daily papers and the usual 


| number of weekly and monthly publications, 


abundance of money, and but little demand for | 


it. Farmers and stockmen have done so well 


the past two years that they have paid upa | 


large number of interest accounts, canceled 


loans, taken up mortgages, and put lots of un- | 


used surplusage in bank. 
this money is being used in buying more farm 
land. Is North Dakota land valuable? Ask 
these sturdy farmers who are investing their 
spare resources in all the new acreage they can 
buy. Fargo banks—to return to this interest- 
ing subject—are conducted on conservative 
grounds by able men who are thoroughly con- 
versant with local and State conditions. They 
are enterprising, but they are doing business 


In many instances 


supply mental and moral ballast for Fargoites 
and North Dakotans in general. But if one 
wearies of halls of learning and houses of wor- 
ship and columns of latest world-wide informa- 
tion, beautiful Island Park rests invitingly 
near. It is a natural grove which occupies 


| twelve full blocks just back of the business part 


| of the city. 


Fountains and pretty walks and 
flowers adorn its spacious glades, and beneath 
overhanging branches are cozy seats in which 
tired humanity may contemplate the lovely 
scene with “tranquil pose of mind.” A lovely 


| drive down the Red River and through the 


on safe principles, and take no hazardous risks | 
with either their own capital or with money | 


that is placed with them for investment. They 
handle first-class securities, have strong East- 
ern connections, and are rated among the 
soundest financial institutions of the country. 

Perhaps a fitting close to this article is a 
brief allusion to Fargo’s educational institu- 
tions, churches, and parks. The six public- 
school buildings are valued at $250,000. They 
are graded schools, of course, and in point of 
architectural beauty, equipment, and school 
discipline and instruction, equal those of any 
schools in the West. One-eighth of all the land 
in the State is devoted to school purposes, and 


not an acre can be sold for less than ten dollars. | 


This furnishes ample funds for State educa- 
tional uses, and insures exceptional advantages 
to North Dakota’s army of children. Among 








THE ELEGANT ESTABLISHMENT OF THE LUGER FUR- 


NITURE COMPANY, FARGO. 








beautiful Oak Grove district goes still further 
to distract one’s mind from the sordid channels 
of life, and finally, as one bids adieu to this 
young city of the plains, it is with the thought 
that the toil and tribulation represented in its 
surrounding seas of gold is compensated for by 
the progress that is being made in mental and 
moral culture, and in the love of the beautiful, 
in town and country alike. 
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FARGO GLIMPSES AND JOTTINGS. 








Fargo is an interesting city from every point 
of view. Not the least interesting feature con- 
sists of its substantial houses of business—its 
banking institutions, big implement ware- 
houses, commission establishments, real estate 
firms, and general mercantile concerns. Among 
the prominent dealers in farm machinery is 
the Fargo branch of 
NICHOLS & SHEPARD COMPANY, 

whose factory and main office are in 
Battle Creek, Mich. The business was 
founded in 1848—half a century ago, 
since which time the company has 
established a national reputation for 
its threshing machinery. The Fargo 
branch is managed by J. L. Angell, 
and it owns and occupies one of the 
handsomest business houses in the 
city. Butif one experiences no inter- 
est in looking at acres of every des- 
cription of agricultural implements, a 
short walk will take one to the cozy 
quarters of 

A. T. SHOTWELL, 

Fargo’s enterprising florist. His new 
salesroom is now being completed in 
the Northern Pacific Railway’s hand- 
some park grounds. It will face on 
Broadway, right where everyone 
passes, and Mr. Shotwell will also 
have charge of all the fine floral dec- 
orationsin the park. The greenhouses, 
in which over 7,000 feet of glass is 
used, are at the corner of Fourth Street 
and Seventh Avenue South. Fargo 
has known the proprietor of these 
greenhouses eight long years, during 
which time he has built up a splendid 
business and a solid reputation. His 
specialties are carnations, roses, vio- 
lets, flower and garden seeds, and 
bulbs. All flowers are grown and 
sold in season, and the sales extend 





| 





throughout the Northwest. Many fine speci- 
mens of palms, ferns, etc., are seen, and the 
collection of flowers and plants for special oc- 
casions, such as Easter, Christmas, weddings, 
and church decorations, is large and beautiful. 
Any special floral designs for funerals, etc., are 
supplied on short notice. Mr. J. L. Graves, who 
has had eighteen years experience in growing 
bedding plants and in the business generally, is 
associated with Mr. Shotwell in the manage- 
ment. Both are good men, and their success is 
deserved. 

Turning from flowers to fruits and other 
delicacies brings us to the Fargo branch com- 
mission house of 

E. P. STACY & SONS, 

whose home house is at 200-202 Sixth Street 
North in Minneapolis. The branch was started 
last May. The building occupied is 50x80 feet 
in dimensions, and the business gives employ- 
ment to eight persons. E. P. Stacy & Sons are 
jobbers and wholesale dealers in foreign and all 
domestic fruits, and general commission mer- 
chants. They handle lots of Oregon and Wash- 
ington fruits, and three traveling salesmen 
work the tributary territory for business. W. 
J. Moulton is the resident manager. 

From the fruit business to asystem of reform 

such as is carried on so successfully by 

THE KEELEY INSTITUTE, 
of Fargo, is not so long a step as one might at 
first suppose, since fruit is a most excellent 
substitute for liquor. This institute was 
founded in Fargo in 1894, and it has treated 
390 patients. J. V. Branham is manager, and 
W. H. Boals is the medical director. So suc- 
cessful has it been, and so popular is its man- 
agement, that patients are coming to the insti- 
tute from all sources, anxious to take a treat- 
ment which, it has been demonstrated past 
doubt, will in nearly all cases restore men to 
their right minds and to useful and honorable 
vocations. 

WILLIAM D. HODGSON. 

No line of business in the Northwest has 
more active and capable men engaged in it 
than those who handle the realty interests of 
the country. They are bright, well-informed, 
very prompt, and asa rule are to progressive 
towns what steam is to a locomotive. Promi- 
nent among the younger real estate men of 
Fargo is the gentleman named above. Fora 
period of six years he had charge of the securi- 
ties of the First National Bank of Fargo, not 
only a position of great trust, but one which 
called for accurate knowledge of property val- 
ues, titles, and general property and land ‘con- 
ditions throughout all the tributary region. 
Prior to accepting a position with the bank, he 
was abstracter and deputy register of deeds for 
a number of years. This large experience has 
given him a broad acquaintance with Western 
securities and lands, and renders his services 
peculiarly valuable to would-be investors in 
such holdings. Mr. Hodgson is a hustler, too, 
and he also enjoys the respect and confidence 
of the general public, as is evidenced by his 
rapidly increasing business. He- makes a spe- 
cialty of farm lands and Fargo city property. 
Those who are looking for a thoroughly alert 
and reliable land man, who gives prompt per- 
sonal attention to matters placed in his hands, 
will do well to consult him. 

The course of a wanderer about town is not 
traced methodically, so it is just as likely to 
lead him away from the commercial districts 
and into the manufacturing precincts. This 
is how we came to visit the large plant of the 

FARGO LINSEED OIL-MILLS, 
which was constructed during the summer of 
1898, and has been in operation since last 
October. Its crushing capacity is 350,000 bush- 
els of flax per annum, which is equal to an out- 
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WASEM & GAARD’S BIG DOUBLE-FRONT FURNITURE HOUSE, FARGO. 


put of 17,500 barrels of linseed oil, and 7,000 
tons of ground linseed cake for cattle, horses, 
sheep, hogs, etc. The bulk of the oil is shipped 
to the Pacific Coast, while the cake, we regret 
to say, goes to European markets. Every bit 
of it ought to be fed to the live stock of the 
Northwest, for it is the richest and most 
healthful stock food in the world. This Fargo 
mill pays Duluth prices for flax, less freight 
from the shipping station to Duluth. It is 
easily seen that the shipper saves the margin 
of profit made by the elevator companies, to- 
gether with the terminal charges at the lake 
port, which saving amounts to six to eight 
cents a bushel. Douglas Leftingwell is presi- 
dent and treasurer, F. H. Rice is vice-president, 
and W. C. Mac Fadden is secretary. 

From this big manufacturing plant it is not 
far to an equally important new enterprise in 
the jobbing part of the city. 

8. J. VIDGER & COMPANY, 
wholesale dealers in groceries, and fruit com- 
mission merchants, opened their doors recently 
and are already doing an extensive business. 
They occupy a large building that is 50x150 feet 
in dimensions and two stories and basement in 
height. A railway side-track runs to its ship- 


ping-room, and all conveniences are present for | 


the transaction of a big volume of trade. The 
huge stock of general groceries is supplemented 
by such special lines as fish, teas, coffees, choice 
canned goods, etc., all brand-new, and all stand- 


PLANT OF THE FARGO LINSEED OIL MILLS, 











SHOWING FARGO BRANCH OF E. P. 





STACY & SONS, OF MINNEAPOLIS, 


AND FARGO’S HANDSOME OPERA-HOUSE. 


ard and reliable products. A great feature is 
made of all kinds of fruits, these being bought 
outright, and also received on consignment. 
The territory covered includes the two Da- 
kotas, Northern Minnesota, and Eastern Mon- 
tana. Five salesmen are kept on the road now, 
and it will not be surprising if the well-man- 
aged house finds it necessary to put out five 
more and to send them through to the Pacific 
Coast within a short time. 


Fargo has made | 


rapid progress in wholesale lines the past few | 


years, markedly so in grocery interests. Deal- 


ers in the territory named find it advantageous | 
to buy at this point for several reasons, prin- | 
cipal of which, perhaps, is the matter of quick | 


delivery and that nearness to market which 
enables them to buy small lots frequently and 


thus keep their stocks sorted up with fresh | 


goods. The proprietors of this new house, 
S. J. Vidger and A. E. Clendening, are well- 


| and his house is a very popular one. 


known to the trade and are thoroughly experi- | 
enced in every branch of the wholesale grocery | 


and commission business. They know the 
needs of the trade in their territory, and they 
are fully prepared to cater to these wants 
promptly and successfully. 

All lines are well represented in the retail 


In the big double-front furniture house of 
WASEM & GAARD, 


North, for instance, we saw a very large and 
complete exhibit of high art furniture, and 
were informed that there is nothing too good 
in this line for Fargo. The demand for such 
goods leads to the conclusion that the elegant 
homes of the city are founded on cultured 
taste, and that educated refinement is the rule 
and not the exception. In this particular stock 
were expensive chifoniers, secretaries, cab- 
inets, couches, parlor and drawing-room sets, 
tables, stands, handsomely upholstered easy- 
chairs, reclining chairs and rockers; beautiful 
banquet lamps, crockery, and every description 
of household furniture proper—at as low values 
as any that can be commanded in St. Paul or 
Minneapolis. Mr. Wasem has held several im- 
portant county offices which have made him 
acquainted with people all over the country, 
Goods are 
sold and shipped to points in Montana, South 
Dakota, and throughout the tributary terri- 
tory. Undertaking is alsoa part of the busi- 
ness, and the hearse connected with this de- 
partment is said to be the finest in the city. 
The firm does upholstering, handles all kinds 
of bedding, and its electric-lighted, plate-glass 


| front establishment is one of the great local 
districts of Fargo, and, as said before, the dis- | 
plays made vie with those of much larger cities. | 
| as when one is in a strange city, a desire to 


at the corner of Broadway and Second Avenue | 


attractions. 
From the seductive stores—never so alluring 


learn something respecting private real-estate 
opinions led the way to the office of 














JOBBING HOUSE OF S. J. VIDGER & COMPANY, FARGO, 
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INTERIOR VIEW OF DARLING & ANGELL’S FARGO REAL ESTATE OFFICE. 


DARLING & ANGELL, 

at No. 3 Broadway Street, who make a specialty 
of real estate, loans, etc. We understand that 
this is the oldest established real estate busi- 
ness in Fargo, it having been founded in 1878. 
A chat with Mr. Angell resulted in the con- 
viction that he is a thoroughly informed man 
in every departmentof hiscalling. His knowl- 
edge of local and outside realty properties, 
values, and conditious is exhaustive, and his 
experience has been so broad that his services 
and opinion are in great demand—not only at 
home, but among a large number of non-resi- 
dents, who have either property interests in 
the Northwest now, or contemplate the acquire- 
ment of such interests, and wish for definite 
and reliable counsel. 

It is worthy of notice that Messrs. Darling 
& Angell conduct a general real estate and 
loan business throughout a broad territory, 
this territory embracing both of the Dakotas 
and Northwestern Minnesota. There is scarcely 
a county in which the firm has not large lists 
of lands for sale. These sales are made on al- 
most any basis desired—for cash, or on the easy- 
payment plan. 
pays one or two dollars per acre in cash, and 
the remainder at such intervals as may suit 
him, thus rendering it very easy for the right 





W. H. BOALS, MEDICAL DIRECTOR KEELLY INSTITUTE. 


On the latter plan the buyer | 


| parties to acquire the choicest kind of agricult- 
ural lands, and to pay for them from the crops 
raised thereon. On the firm’s lists are immense 
lots of improved and unimproved lands in every 
desirable quarter, so that a wide range of se- 
lection is afforded. 

Darling & Angell also have exceptional fa- 
cilities for handling or managing estates and 
for taking charge of non-resident properties, 
both improved and unimproved. They lease 
farms, collect rents, pay taxes, market grains 
and products generally, and superintend farms. 


| profitable. 


It is understood that they are agents for the | 


well-known Frederick Billings estate, and also 
for the large estate of the late Charles B. 
Wright, of Philadelphia. They are careful, 
painstaking, reliable, and in their hands are 
many valuable Northwestern properties owned 
by people who live at too great a distance to 


superintend such important interests them- | 


selves. 

Perhaps the services of this firm are rendered 
doubly valuable from the fact that all its trans- 
actions have the sanction of expert legal 
knowledge. 
ities and requirements, they are peculiarly 


Well fortified in legal technical- | 














ARTHUR B. LEE, ATTORNEY AT LAW, FARGO. 


well qualified to pass upon the validity of titles 
and to attend to all real estate matters. A 
mistake in such affairs is liable to cause a great 
deal of trouble and might involve considerable 
expense, so that it is always well to intrust 
interests of this nature to persons who are en- 
tirely competent to protect them. If one wishes 
to make an investment, it is desired, first of all, 
that the investment shall be a safe one, and 
Darling & Angell see that it is both safe and 
The money that they loan is on 
ample security, although at favorable rates, 
and past experience shows that their judgment 
in such matters issound. It is their opinion 
that all land values in their territory will go 
higher rather than lower; in fact, they predict 
an advance of 100 to 150 per cent during the 
next two or three years. Emigration the past 
year has been very active, and present land in- 
quiries are indicative of still greater activity 
in the realty market for the season of 1899. It 
is certainly a good time to buy these rich farm 
lands, which are growing scarcer every year. 
The lands listed by the firm have a wide range 
of values, according to location, improvements, 
etc., and any intending purchaser or investor 
can find what he wants. Correspondence is 
made a special feature of the business. Ques- 


' tions are answered with pleasure, and inquiries 
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relative to investments in any description of 
Northwestern property are earnestly solicited. 

In an office adjoining the quarters occupied 
by Darling and Angell in the Davis Block, will 
be found 

ARTHUR B. LEE, 
one of Fargo’s ablest and*most prominent 
attorneys at law. He has been in the city since 
1890, and he has been in active and successful 
practice since the spring of 1896. Prior to his 
admission to the bar he spent three years in 
Fargo in earnest study of the law, and when he 
was admitted it was with authority to practice 
in all the courts. While Mr. Lee’s practice is 
a general one, he makes a special feature of 
commercial law—a feature which, by the way, 
has caused him to be very favorably known in 
commercial circles and has brought him a large 
line of important business. He is prompt and 
tactful, and enjoys the reputation of being a 
lawyer of sound judgment. In connection 
with his other--practive, it may be stated that 
he is also local attorney for the extensive real 
estate firm of Darling & Angell, and for a num- 
ber of the largest agricultural implements com- 
panies doing: business in Fargo. 
* 


A GREAT COMMISSION HOUSE. 


Over on Third Street, St. Paul, at Nos. 102 
to 106, is the oldest commission house in the 
Northwest. It has been in existence half a 
century, yet, strange to say, it seems to grow 
younger and more energetic as it grows older. 
Time has only ripened its judgment and added 
to its strength and resources. Passing years 
only serve to fortify it in the estimation of its 
hundreds of patrons—only extend its enormous 














WHOLESALE FRUIT COMMISSION HOUSE OF THE 
B. PRESLEY COMPANY, ST. PAUL. 


reliable house of the B. Presley Company is | 


entering upon another career of commercial 
conquest and is destined to make its bow to 


handle immense lots and command the highest 
market prices. 

When Colonel Robertson died he was presi- 
dent of the Twin City Fruit Auction Company, 
and he was succeeded by Mr. Murphy, who is 
one of the most influential members of the 
association. The Auction Company is a great 
help to fruit commission merchants, enabling 
them to handle big shipments and consign- 
ments quickly and at top prices without over- 
loading individual dealers and drugging the 
market. In making Mr. Murphy president, 
the Twin City Fruit Auction Company paid a 
well-merited compliment to one of the most 
popular and progressive business men in St. 
Paul. It was also a compliment to the B. 
Presley Company, for it was doubtless in- 
tended to recognize in this house one of the 
very largest jobbing commission houses west 
of New York. 





AN UNBELIEVING WORLD. 


Dr. George H. Ide told a fish-story at the 
meeting of the West Side Literary Club re- 
cently. He had gone to the lakes in the forest 
fastnesses of Northern Wisconsin, and had met 
with grand success. Meeting oneof his church- 
men on his return, he had remarked: 

‘Well, William, I had splendid success. I 
caught one fish that measured thirty-four 
inches—just two inches short of a yard.”’ 

William looked at the doctor with suspicious 
eyes as he replied: 

‘*Did you measure it with a tisherman’s rule, 
doctor?”’ 

‘A fisherman’s rule? 
rule?”’ 


What is a fisherman’s 


the new century clothed with greater vigor | 

than ever. | “It’s a rule by which you measure a few 
Although a general commission business is inches, guess the rest, and give the fish the 

done, the firm’s great specialty is fruit. As benefit of all the elasticity that your mind will 

wholesale dealers and commission merchants, | Permit.” eee 

these gentlemen have a reputation which ex-| ‘lhe next manI met,” said 


business and add-to its splendid reputation. 

We are speaking of the B. Presley Company, 
founded in 1849 by B. Presley. In 1878, when 
the late Colonel J. S. Robertson became a mem- 
ber of the firm, the name was changed to B. 


the doctor, 





Presley & Company, and upon the death of 
Mr. Presley, in 1885, Mr. Robertson became 
sole proprietor. When the latter gentleman 
died, the business passed into the able hands of 
his surviving partner, Mr. W. A. Murphy, who 
had been connected with the house fora period 
of six years. Associated with Mr. Murphy at 
the present time is Mr. F. L. Graupman, also 
an old employee of the firm, and in their compe- 
tent and experienced hands the business is in- 
creasing in volume as it never has before. 
Young, full of push, always courteous, and 
never losing an honest opportunity to benefit 
either themselves or their customers, the old 
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tends all over the country. They get fruit 
from every quarter of the globe—hundreds of 
thousands of dollars worth of it, and they 


sell it in Minnesota, Wisconsin, Northwestern 


Iowa, Manitoba, Montana, and in the Pacific 
Coast States. Go over to Third Street, the 


| busiest thoroughfare in St. Paul, and you will 


find a building 42x100 feet in dimensions and 
four stories and basement in height that is 


filled with fruit and produce from cellar to the | 
In the rear of this building isa huge | 
warehouse 50x120 feet in dimensions and three | 
stories and basement in height, every foot of | 
Forty thousand bar- | . 
rels of apples can be stored in this warehouse | Simply. 
at one time—and in this connection it may be | 


top floor. 


the space being occupied. 


interesting to state that the B. Presley Com- 
pany were successful last fall in handling the 
largest New York apple deal in the Northwest. 
In the one item of strawberries, the firm 
handles 150 to 175 carloads perannum. This 
looks like a pretty big business by itself, but it 
is a very small share of the total volume trans- 
acted from year to year. 

All kinds of fruit pass through this house. 
The fruits of Washington, Oregon and Idaho 
are handled in large quantities, and enormous 
shipments of fruits from California and the 
Southern States help to swell the receipts, the 
California products, especially, being handled 
in train-loads, and representing the largest and 
most successful growers. Then come imported 
fruits, and after the fruits come potatoes, vege- 
tables, and all products usually bought and sold 
by big wholesale commission concerns. The 
members of this company are contract agents 
for nearly seventy-five of the largest fruit- 
growers and shipping associations, and it is 
simply because their business is so extensive 
and their methods so up to date that they can 





“T showed a picture of my fish.”’ 

‘“‘Was that picture taken with a tish lens?’’ 
inquired the man. 

“A fish lens! And, pray, what isa fish lens?”’ 

“A fish lens is a lens that will make a little 
three-inch perch look like a whale,’’ replied 
the skeptic. 

And then the good doctor turned sadly away 
and hoped that his friends would all get sick. 
— Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin. 





* 


SHE LOVED HIM. 





“Oh, no; I never marry again,’’ she said, 
She was a plain little woman from North 
Beach, Wash., a paper of that State says, and 
she was waiting for the lawyer to make out the 
pension-papers of her late husband. 

‘*I’m too old,’’ she continued, to the witness; 
“though sometimes folks as old as me do marry, 
don’t they?”’ 

‘*Dear, yes. You don’t look old.”’ 

“Oh, well, I been widow eight years now, 
and I never marry no one any more,”’ with a 
slight Swedish accent. 

‘You see,’’ looking up with a childlike sim- 
plicity and seriousness; ‘‘you see, I loved my 
husband; so, of course, I can’t think of anyone 
else.” 

The witness turned her eyes away to hide 
the sudden moisture, and the attorney just 
missed putting a disfiguring blot on the official 
paper, as he quietly filled out the blanks. 


A Bie Dominton.—Canada lacks only 237,000 
square miles of being as large as the whole 
continent of Europe. It is nearly thirty times 
as large as Great Britain and Ireland, and 
500,000 square miles larger that the U.S. 
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Punning on a Name. 
The Prison Mirror, published at Stillwater, 
Minn., naively remarks that the soldiers at 
Leech Lake saved their Bacon all right. 


The Egyptians Distanced. 

History says the Egyptians ran bronze saws 
many centuries ago with jeweled teeth. Quite 
a number of mill men along the Coast operate 
with teeth filled with gold.—Tucoma ( Wash.) 


West Coast Lamberman. 


It is Still Puzzling. 
A lady named Thankful Savage has prevailed | 
over City Treasurer Sternberg, of Tacoma, in 
an appeal to the supreme court. In the lan- 
guage of the puzzle column, she was her second 
over the first judgment, and her first over the 
second one.—Svrattle ( Wash.) Post-Inte Llige ncer. 


Had a Prompt Effect. 

The Hunter (N. D.) Herald says that a Gran- 
din girl took a header from her wheel and was 
jarred into unconsciousness. Methodsof resus- 
citation were immediately applied, without 
seeming result, until a benevolent looking | 
gentleman with spectacles said: 

‘‘Rub her neck.”’ 

At this, the young woman came to her senses. | 
Tears came, also, and she repressed a cry of 
anguish as she screamed: 

‘‘Rubberneck yourself, you old fool!’’ and she 
was so mad she couldn’t cry. 


A Letter to be Pondered Over. 

A gentleman who is much interested in the 
raising of hogs and is becoming well known by | 
the introduction of an excellent variety among 
the farmers of the Northwest, is said to have 
received a letter a while ago which looks so 
many ways that he does not know whether to 
be pleased with it or not. It began: 

‘‘My dear Sir: I went yesterday to the fair 
at A——. I found several pigs of your species. 
There was a larger variety than usual, and I 
was surprised at not seeing you there.— Cypress 
River (Man.) Western Prairie. 


The Cat Kicked. 

A North Dakota boy, the precocious son of a 
Baptist clergyman, has inherited all the tra- 
ditional baptism-by-immersion principles, and 
by close attention given the ceremony, as per- 
formed by his parent, is able to repeat it word 
for word. 

A few days ago he had a tub of water in the 
kitchen, and, catching the family cat and her 
two kittens, he proceeded to teach them one of 
the essential rites of the Baptist Church. The 
kittens underwent the ordeal without protest, 
but the cat showed her displeasure by scratch- 
ing the boy’s face. 

Throwing the offending animal down, he said 
in disgust: 

‘“D—n it, then, be a Methodist if you want 
to!’’— Lakota (N. D.) Herald. 


A Tale With a Moral. 


A tramp, well-known in Spokane, where he | 
always spends the winter, is telling his friends 
a good story about an experience he had last | 
summer. A farmer owning a small farm inthe 
Palouse Country found it impossible to do the | 


work without assistance, and offered any man 
food for performing the labor. As the tramp 
happened by that way, and not having had a 
square meal for several days, he accepted the 
proposition “just for a josh.” 

Before going into the fields in the morning, 
the farmer invited his servant in to breakfast; 
after finishing the morning meal, the old skin- 
flint thought it would be a saving in time if 
they would place the dinner on the table after 
the breakfast. This was readily agreed to by 
the tramp, and the dinner was soon dispatched. 

‘Suppose, now,’’ said the farmer, ‘‘we take 
supper. It will save time and trouble, you 
know.” 

‘Just as you like,” replied the tramp, and at 
it they went. 

‘‘Now we will go to work,”’’ said the delighted 
employer. 

‘‘Thank you,” said the tramp politely, as he 
started for the door; “I never work after sup- 
per.’’—Spokane ( Wash.) Outburst. 


He Couldn’t Stand It. 


Two well-known local Irish characters were 
leaning against the bar-rail ina Howard Street 
saloon, the other night, when Flaherty, the 
hack driver, inquired of Galligher: 

‘*How are yeez on a coonundrum?”’ 

‘*Foin!’’ was the answer; ‘‘but O’ive not had 
one for some toim. To tell ye th’ trut,’ O’ive 
been drinkin’ stame beer lately.” 

“O’im not talkin’ of drinkin’ stame beer; 
are yeez good on guessin’ things?” 

“Oi can guess anything that walks.”’ 

‘*‘Well, thin, why is it that all the rich Ger- 


| mans refuse ter use green robes in their car- 


riages?’’ 

A pause, and then the reply came: 

“*T dunno.” 

‘‘Because they think they’re Mike-robes,”’ 
said Flaherty. 

A little later they were both on the way to 
the police station in the patrol-wagon which 
had been called.—Spokane ( Wash.) Outburst. 


A Sermon on Life. 


Man’s life is full of crosses and temptations. 
He comes into this world without his consent, 
and goes out against his will, and his trip be- 
tween the two eternities is exceedingly rocky. 
The rules of contrariness abide with him dur- 
ing his trip. When he is little, the grown girls 
kiss him; and when he is grown, the little girls 
kiss him. If he raises a large family he is 
called Mustard; but if he raises a check he is 
a thief and a fraud, and is avoided like a Dago 
with the seven-year itch. If he is poor, he is 
a bad manager; if he is rich, he is dishonest. 
If he is in politics, it’s for pie; if he is out of 
politics, you do not know where to place him 
and he is no good to hiscountry. If he does 
an act for charity, it is for policy; if he won’t 
give to charity, he is a stingy cuss and lives 
only for himself. If he dies young, there was 
a great future ahead of him; if he lives to an 
old age, he has missed his calling. Heisintro- 
duced to this world by a doctor, and to the next 
by the same agency. Verily, the road is a 
rough one, but man likes to travel it.—Ellens- 
burg ( Wash.) Localizer. 


A Regular Graft. 


It was the Rev. Softly Markus’ first wedding, 
and he tied the knot sound and tight. He 
wanted to make his maiden effort in the mat- 
rimonial end of the business graceful and effect- 
ive; and, besides, the man in the case looked as 
if he might be foolish enough to drop a $20 fee 
into the Rev. Softly Markus’ hands. 

The ceremony was a howling success. Every 
bond was securely fastened, and the groom 
wore that complacent sort of smile that al- 





most seemed to say, ‘‘ Well, I knew a good thing 
when I came to this parson.”’ 

The bride was radiant in blushes and dancing 
blue eyes. Even the Rev. Softly Markus felt 
that he could forget his profession for a minute 
and kiss the bride—if the groom would kindly 
look tbe other way. 

The ceremony over, the groom braced up to 
the reverend gentleman and in an off-hand way 
said: ‘How much?” 

This almost tickled the Rev. Softly Markus 
to death. ‘‘This is a regular graft,’ he mur- 
mured to himself; and then, turning to the 
waiting husband, he said: 

‘*Why, the law allows me only $2, but——”’ 

‘Well, here is fifty cents—that makes it 
$2.50;”’ and before the Rev. Softly Markus could 
recover from the shock, he was left alone and 
deserted in the parsonage.— Duluth ( Minn.) News 
Tribune. 


And They All Laughed. 

A Pacific Coast paper says that a slender 
little man with big, solemn eyes, entered a 
crowded coach of the train for Portland. The 
only vacant seat was beside a large, placid- 
looking man who moved nearer to the window 
to make room. The little man sank wearily 
down. The winter wind rushed in through the 
open window and struck him full in the face. 
He pulled up his coat-collar, and shivered. An- 
other gust caused him to grasp his hat; his 
nose began to turn blue. 

‘‘Say, will you please put that window down?” 
and the little man turned impatiently to the 
big man. 

‘No, I will not,” said the big man, decidedly. 

‘*‘But don’t you see we’re all freezing?’’ argued 
the little man. 

“Can’t help it,’ returned the big man. 

‘Then I’ll put it down myself,’ declared the 
small man, in a loud voice. 

‘No, you won’t,’’ and the big man beamed at 
the little man. 

“Do you mean to tell me I can’t put that 
window down,” shouted the little man. 

‘*That’s what I said,” and the big man gave 
the little man a calm stare. 

“T’ll show you!’’ decided the little man, 
grimly grasping the window and fairly climb- 
ing over the big man’s legs. 

By this time the attention of all the other 
passengers was centered on the efforts of the 
little man. He tugged, jerked, and strained, 
but the window remained fixed. He pulledand 
wiggled, but the window never moved an inch. 
At last he sat down, very red in the face. 

“IT told you you couldn’t put that window 
down. I knew what I was talking about, for 
I worked an hour and ahalf onit myself before 
you came in.” 

And all the passengers laughed. 





A Chapter on Spartacus. 

“Spartacus” is the name of Budd Reeve’s dog. 
While the name is a fairly expensive one, it 
does not entirely cover the dog; but where the 
name leaves off the hair begins, and between 
the two the dog keeps comfortably warm. 

Budd brought the dog into the printing-office, 
last week—not to get him printed, but to 
exhibit him, as he is strictly alone in North 
Dakota so far as family relationship goes. 

This dog has evidently been offered every 
advantage for growing, and has improved his 
opportunities. When he lies down to rest, the 
furniture has to be moved; and when he gets 
up, a horse-pasture would not look lonesome if 
occupied by him. 

He is by occupation a Russian stag-hound, 
but he is not working at his trade in North 
Dakota; he left Russia a year ago, and came to 
America to live with a Minneapolis gentleman. 
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This man took a piece of string that came 
around the noonday meat and went to the ex- 
press office to get Spart. The expressman told 
the man to hold on to the string, as the dog 
would not run until seventy-five dollars’ worth 
of transportation charges were paid. The man 
went home and told his wife there would be no 
dog to worry the cat, as the ‘“‘hunt’”’ was too big 
to get into the yard. 

After the dog had lived at the express-office 
long enough to eat upa pair of rubber boots 
and a leather saddle, he was sold for charges; 
and the man who secured him, knowing Budd 
Reeve’s kindness of heart, made him a present 
of Spartacus. 

He never starts a fight with other dogs, but, 
when attacked, he is busy for ashort time only, 
and the other dog looks as though he had been 
run over by a freight train. His eyes are full 
of feeling, and his mouth is deep and full of 
teeth. His neck, which resembles a full-grown 
log, is encircled with a collar manufactured at 
a boiler factory. He follows behind Budd’s 
log-cabin during transit, but has never as yet 
been tempted to sleep behind the mules.— 


Grafton (N. D.) Record. 


An Ignorant Advertiser. 

She seemed strangely out of place in the line 
of bright-faced young girls waiting in the cor- 
ridor outside the advertiser’s door, the Tacoma 
(Wash.) Ledger says, but she seemed perfectly 
unconscious of the amused glances directed 
toward her. Occasionally she edged to one side 
a little, with a view to jumping some other 
one’s claim, but a phalanx of soldiers could not 
close lines more compactly than this detach- 
ment of employment seekers. It was the usual 
Monday-morning crowd. The black face was 
the only peculiar thing about it. Mr. Wilson 
had advertised in a Sunday paper for a bright 
young woman to do office work, and these wait- 
ing girls were the applicants. 

One by one they entered, were interviewed 
and dismissed, until the colored woman stood 
next to the door, which finally swung for her. 
She strode forward ponderously, and Mr. Wil- 
son looked up in surprise. 

“T’ve come todo yoh wurk, honey,” she an- 
nounced. “Oh, yo’ needn’t be skeered. Dey 
ain’t none ob dem outen dar w’at kin keep yo’ 
office clean like me. Dat’s right, honey.” 

“But I don’t want a scrub-woman. I want , 
a writer—a girl to keep my books.’’ He turned | 
away, annoyed at her blunder. 

She looked at him sullenly. Her black brows | 
met over scornful eyes. | 





“Ts yo’ eddicated?”’ She asked the question 
tauntingly. ‘‘Yo’ is? Don’ yo’ know de diff- 
runce tween writin’ an’ wurk? Yo’ done said 
in dat paper yo’ wanted a bright gal foh office 
wurk. Some folks don’ know w’at dey is talkin’ | 
at!’ 

She flung out of the room. 

‘*Yo’ kin all hab dis place ef yo’ wants it,” 
she said magnanimously to the waiting appli- 
cants. ‘I ain’ gwine ter hab noffin’ ter do wif 
such igneramouses.’’ 


A Nigger in the Wood-Pile. 

Some stories I listened to the other day called 
to my mind a story told of an old colored | 
“doctor” down home. This old quack—Doctor 
Mose, we used to call him—had a sign out on 
his front gate which read: 

‘“‘Dr. Moses Webb, Physikan and Sturgeon.”’ 

Everybody liked the old fraud, but there was | 
one thing they rather disliked about him, and 
that was the method he was wont to employ in 
supplying himself with fuel for the winter. 
Nobody could ever get conclusive evidence that 
Doctor Mose helped himself from the neighbor- 





ing wood-piles, but there was scarcely anybody 


that did not have a faint suspicion that Doctor 
Mose did not buy all the wood he used during 
the winter. 

It was his practice, when cold weather set 
in, to buy a cord of four-foot wood; and, some- 
how or other, he made that cord do all winter. 
His neighbors had to buy numerous cords, and 
it was thought that if somebody would take 
the trouble to watch Mose long enough, the 
lost c(h)ord might be located. 

One of Mose’s nearest neighbors, one winter, 


was consuming altogether too much wood for | 


a reasonable person to stand. He suspected 
Mose, and ‘‘fixed’’ several sticks in his pile 
one day. 

Several days passed, but Mose had not been 
caught. One evening while Mose was out, 
some young fellows heard arather heavy report 
in Mose’s kitchen. When the old man came 
home they asked him if they could go in and 
get warm. They expected something had hap- 
pened, and they wanted to see what the old 
man would say. 





ram. He succeeded in hypnotizing the aston- 
ished ram to the extent that its head touched 
the water, but human strength was unequal to 
the task of completing the victory. 

While the fierce struggle was at its height, 
Rees Heycock, seeing that victory would be 
with the ram, hastened ingloriously toward 
the fence. The judge turned to see what had 
become of his cowardly reserves, and his action 
was fatal. The ram hit him in the broadest 
part of his person, and with such fearful im- 
pact that he landed in the middle of the very 


| pool in which it was his dark design to duck 





Mose always liked to talk when he hada good | 


| crowd of listeners, and told fhe boys ‘‘of co’se”’ 
When he opened the | 


they could come in. 
kitchen door, there were the pieces of stove 
scattered in all directions, and ashes and coals 
were strewn all over walls and floor. The pow- 
der in the stick that had been in the stove had 
performed its part of the conspiracy beautifully. 

















‘TM ‘CHESTNUT,’ A SPORT AND A JOKER.”’ 


Everybody expected to see Mose get excited 
and give himself away, but he fooled them. 


| After looking at the ruin for a moment, he 


gasped out, as though rather expecting it: 

‘“Lawd Gawd! I might uv known it. I went 
and put one o’ dem ’ere elm sticks in dat stove 
and closed it up tight, and de blame thing hab 
generated gas and blowed de whole d—— thing 
to h——!”— Duluth ( Minn.) News-T'ribune. 


The Judge’s Fatal Turn. 

Judge J. J. Balleray and Rees Heycock were 
out hunting recently at Cass Rogers’ place on 
Butter Creek, and thereby hangs a tale. It 
does not concern the large number of ducks and 
sage-hens that they killed, nor the larger num- 
ber of prairie-chickens which they refrained 
from killing out of regard for the game laws. 


| It merely relates to an ineffectual efforton the 


judge’s part to subdue the unruly spirit of 


'a “rambunctious” buck that had long held 


sway over the Rogers pasture, disputing its 
domain with Cass and his wife and his children. 

When the judge used to farm on the old 
homestead, according to the East-Oregonian, he 
discovered that it was a good thing for buck- 
ing bucks and rampageous rams to force their 
noses into a pool of muddy water, or mud itself, 
if that were handier. Balleray was formerly 
accustomed to doing this little trick for exer- 
cise, and concluded to try it on the Rogers 





the buck. 

Judge Balleray now hasa sprained ankle, and 
is disinclined to talk about his hunt. Mr. 
Heycock, however, does talking enough for 
both, and he never will get through telling 
how the judge sat in that pool of water and 
eyed the ram, which returned the look with 
that judicial gravity which always character- 
izes this sort of animal. 


When We Locate Our Overshoes. 

Autumn, brown and ruddy, like a returning 
Klondiker, enters upon thescene. Herarrival 
is not heralded by chilly winds or subtle sug- 
gestiveness. She does not first lightly touch 
the cucumber-vine, so tender in the bud, but 
so strong and vigorous in the fruition—when 
mixed with acid vinegar. She comes in by fast 
freight; and while we are sitting under our 
vine-clad portico, listening to the hum of the 
bee and other singers—including the sewing- 
machine—the air suddenly turns chill and cold. 
September the one time has arrived, and we 
begin to locate our overshoes and to figure on 
which one of the coal dealers is susceptible to 
a stand-off. 

Those uncertain days of the equinox, whena 
man throws his hat into the wood-box and 
carries a buffalo overcoat and a linen duster 
with him foremergency, havearrived. It may 
rain or it may snow. No man knows for cer- 
tain what it will do. A person called Hicks 
can make a pretty close guess down in Missouri, 
but when he applies it to this inter-mountain 
region, he finishes like a man running fora 
county office who is trying to disguise his views 
on the silver question. He wouldn’t actually 
admit that even his soul was his own. 

For a job-lot variety and a remnant-counter 
stock of weather, this altitude, during the first 
week of September, possesses more surprises 
than a boy’s pocket. 

We once went hunting with a young, senti- 
mental lawyer on the classic banks of the 
Yellowstone. We started on the last day of 
August, and as we rodealong his soul was filled 
with poetry and song. He constantly alluded 
to “a greener glory shines upon the grass; a 
bluer sapphire melts into the sea.’’ The next 
day it snowed, and as he waded around in the 
slush with a pair of thin, low-cut kid shoes on, 
poetry gave way to loud and vigorous denunci- 
ation of autumn. 

He said that autumn was a delusion, and 
when he scraped the snow away to spread his 
blankets on the ground that night, a once 
happy, poetical mind tottered on its throne, 
and a sentimental young man, who might now 
be writing poetry in a garret, lives in a brown- 
stone front in Washington and has more busi- 
ness to look after than a pecan peddler on a 
stub train. 

But after the equinox, as if to make up for 
her fickleness, Nature clothes the wooded hills 
and vales with the deepest crimson and the 
richest gold; an air as listless as a love-sick 
swain is softly wafted o’erhead; a peace and 
happiness, a sweet contentment, finds repose 
to fit us for the Old Winter’s reign.— Bozeman 
(Mont.) Chronicle. 
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THE NAVIGATION OF THE COLUMBIA. 

Of all the large rivers of the world, the Co- 
lumbia is said to be of least value for commerce. 
So many rapids obstruct its course, that the 
longest continuous stretch of navigation upon 
it is only about one hundred miles long. The 
mouth of the Columbia was formerly obstructed 
by a dangerous bar, upon which many ships 
were wrecked before the Government finally 
opened a channel across it by building a jetty 
nearly two miles long. Between Astoria, at 
the mouth of the river, and the Cascades, there 
is now open water at all seasons of the year, and 
large sea-going ships are towed up to Portland, 
which stands upon the Willamette, some dozen 
miles above its confluence with the Columbia. 
At the Cascades there is a formidable rapid, 
around which the Government has just com- 
pleted a costly canal, blasted out of the solid 
basaltic rock. This canal enables steamboats 
to ascend the river for another hundred miles, 
to the Dalles, where there are ten miles of 
rapids. Between Celiloand the Dalles the river 
is said to run on edge. All of its enormous 
volume is compressed into a deep, narrow chasm, 
so that its width above becomes its depth, and 
its depth in the chasm is its former width. 

If the rapids of the Dalles can be overcome, 
steamboats can go on up the Columbia to the 
Snake, its chief affluent, and up the Snake for 
at least two hundred miles, reaching the great 
wheat regions of the Palouse Country, the 
Walla Walla Valley, and the Touchet and the 
Asotin districts. They can also ascend the Co- 
lumbia above the mouth of the Snake to Priest’s 
Rapids, which are not very formidable, and 
over which boats have been cordelled in high 
water. Above those rapids comes a long, navi- 
gable stretch surrounding the Big Bend Coun- 
try. Then there are more rapids, alternating 
with short, navigable stretches of river up to 
the Little Dalles, near the British boundary. 
The Little Dalles cannot be runin either direc- 
tion by boats. Above them are nearly two hun- 
dred miles of navigable river, including the two 
Arrow Lakes, and extending far northward 
into British Columbia. 

It is an old ambition of the people of Oregon 





and Washington to have the Columbia opened 
to navigation from its mouth to the British 
line. This would cost a great deal of money, 
and it is doubtful whether the results would be 
worth the cost. Most of the country lying close 
to the river is either mountainous or arid, and 
is unfit for farming settlement. The wheat re- 
gions which lie further back are traversed by 
railroads, and no farmer will haul his grain 
past a convenient railroad station to a distant 
steamboat wharf. The railroads will charge as 
much to haul wheat to the river and turn it 
over to steamboats as to haul it all the way to 
tide-water at Portland or Tacoma. They will 
get the wheat tonnage because they penetrate 
the wheat fields, and when they get it they will 
hold on to it for the entire haul to the sea-board. 

An open river is a popular cry for stump ora- 
tors in Washington and Oregon, but it is a 
barren ideality. The railway train has every- 
where superseded the steamboat as a carrier. 
Even on the Mississippi, which flows through 
a well-tilled and densely peopled region, the 
steamboats are fast disappearing under the 
competition of the railroads. The railroad is 
the more expeditious, more convenient, and 
more reliable mode of transportation. 

* 
THE LIEU LAND QUESTION. 

It was hardly fair for the Populists in Wash- 
ington to attempt to make a political point 
against Senator Wilson in the recent campaign 
on account of his action in Congress in secur- 
ing legislation to settle the question of the old 
lieu land controversy, which has been a source 
of much irritation in the southern part of the 
State ever since 1882. The settlement which 
Senator Wilson succeeded in bringing about, 
by an amendment put upon the Sundry Civil 
Appropriation Bill, is entirely just toward both 
the railroad company and the settlers who are 
parties to the long-standing dispute concerning 
the ownership of land in the lieu belt. There 
has been a great deal of litigation over this 
question, and the final decisions of the courts 
have been in favor of the railroad; so that a 
large number of settlers were threatened with 
eviction from the homesteads on which they 
had lived for many years. 

The legislation adopted at the instance of 
Senator Wilson, follows the precedent estab- 
lished by Congress in the case of the controversy 
between the Great Northern Railway Company 
and settlers in the Red River Valley. The set- 
tlers that have established homestead claims 
upon land subsequently determined to belong 
to the railroad company, can now either retain 
those claims, and get a good title to them, or, 
if they prefer to abandon them, they can file 
homestead claims upon any other public land 
within the State which is open to settlement. 
The railroad company is to be compensated for 
any loss of land it may sustain by settlers hold- 
ing on to their claims, by being given the right 
to select an equal acreage of land elsewhere 
from the public domain. This, it will be seen, 
is entirely equitable, and Senator Wilson de- 
serves credit for bringing about a settlement 
which must be satisfactory to a large number 
of his constituents who have been grievously 
annoyed by the discovery that they have no legal 
right to the homestead claims they occrupy. 

The lieu land belt isa strip of country ten 
miles wide extending along both sides of the 
original Northern Pacific land grant. Within 
this belt Congress long ago gave to the North- 
ern Pacific Company the right to select land in 
compensation for the land it had lost by Indian 
reservations and by settlement upon its grant 
prior to the filing of its map of definite loca- 
tion. South of the grant in the State of Wash- 
ington, this ten-mile strip runs for a consider- 
able distance through a rolling prairie country 








which has proven to be very valuable for wheat- 
growers. Settlers went into that region in 
large numbers before the Government with- 
drew the railroad land from homestead entry. 
They built houses and barns, fenced fields, and 
proceeded to make permanent homes for their 
families. Railroads were built into the region 
to carry the wheat to the Coast markets, and 
as the land produced twenty-five to forty bush- 
els of grain to the acre year after year, with 
surprising regularity, it naturally became of 
considerable value, and much of it could not 
now be bought at a less figure than thirty dol- 
lars per acre. The settlers were not disposed 
to surrender to the railroad company their im- 
proved farms, and they looked upon the decis- 
ions of the court and the rulings of the Land 
Office at Washington as grossly oppressive. On 
the other hand, the railroad company could not 
be expected to give up land to which it had es- 
tablished a clear title of ownership. In other 
States, the lieu land question was of much less 
importance. In Montana the ten-mile strips 
did not traverse agricultural regions, and in 
North Dakota very few settlers had filed home- 
stead claims on land comprised in those strips. 

With the passage of the legislation referred 
to by the last Congress, all serious questions 
concerning the Northern Pacific land grant 
were finally determined, with the exception of 
a very novel one recently agitated in the State 
of Washington. This is, whether the owner- 
ship of the grant has lawfully passed from the 
old Northern Pacific Railroad Company to the 
Northern Pacific Railway Company, which is 
the corporation created by the reorganization 
proceedings which followed the bankruptcy of 
the old company. It is gravely contended, by 
some of the politicians out in Washington, that 
an Act of Congress will be required to vest the 
new corporation with a title to the lands 
granted to the old company to aid in the con- 
struction of the road. The agitation of this 
question, however, appears to be mere political 
clap-trap, and lawyers generally hold that the 
new company has just as good a title to the 
land grantas it has to the track and other prop- 
erties which were turned over to it by decree 
of the courts in the bankruptcy proceedings. 

NICARAGUA, OR PANAMA? 

Many important things have happened since 
Congress discussed the Nicaragua Canal Bill 
last summer, and the bill can hardly be said to 
be alive today. On the first of November the 
little Republic of Nicaragua became a State of 
the Greater Republic of Central America. In 
the last days of October President Zelaya, of 
Nicaragua, evidently eager to make a profitable 
use of his functions of office as long as they 
lasted, signed a new concession for a ship canal 
across his country, for which he was paid $100,- 
000 and promised $400,000 more. The grantees 
of this concession are a contractor on the Chi- 
cago Drainage Canal, and a memberof the New 
York shipping firm of W. R. Grace & Company. 
The new concession proceeds upon the ground 
that the old one given in 1889 to the Maritime 
Canal Company will expire in 1899, and that 
that company has not done enough work upon 
the canal to entitle it to ask for a renewal; 
and, further, that its contract is forfeitable by 
reason of its failure to improve the navigation 
of the Tipitapa River, between Lake Managua 
and Lake Nicaragua, as it agreed to do. 

But it is the Maritime Company with which 
the Senate bill, known as the Morgan Bill, 
which occasioned so much discussion last ses- 
sion, proposes to deal. That bill gives to the 
Maritime Company $100,000,000 of Government 
bonds for the construction of the canal, and 
thirty per cent of the company’s stock. As the 
Maritime Company will have no concession 
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after next October, Congress cannot, of course, 
go into partnership with it and furnish it with 
the means to build the canal. Will Congress 
now take up the new concession and deal with 
its holders, or will those holders combine with 
the Maritime Company to get the hundred 
millions? Evidently there is a fat job in the 
Nicaragua Canal for any company that can get 
hold of the United States Treasury. The Mari- 
time Company will die hard. It has already 
spent $5,000,000, of which $2,000,000 was spent 
in Nicaragua and $3,000,000 in promotion work 
in the United States. This promotion work 
has enlisted the advocacy of many public men 
and of a multitude of newspapers. The readers 
of the newspapers have been made to believe 
that there is no other canal route worth con- 
sidering save that across Nicaragua. The fact 
is, the Nicaragua route is the longest and most 
difficult of many that have been explored. 

The popularity of the Nicaragua route grows 
out of a misconception as to its character, and 
also out of the popular belief that it is the only 
route on which a strictly American ship-canal 
can be built. In 1850 Commodore Vanderbilt 
established a transit route for California travel 
across Nicaragua by putting a line of small 
steamboats on the San Juan River which ran up 
the river from its mouth to the lake, and on the 
lake to Lajas, whence the distance across the 
country to the Pacific was only eighteen miles. 
It has all along been assumed that the Nicara- 
gua Canal would follow the old Vanderbilt 
route, and that nature has already provided an 
open waterway from the Atlantic at Greytown 
to a point on Lake Nicaragua withio eighteen 
milesof the Pacific. Many years ago, however, 
the San Juan River shifted its course and cut 
a new and shallow channel for itself acruss the 
great tropical swamp that skirts the Atlantic 
coast of Nicaragua. This new channel is not 
navigable, and the old harbor at Greytuwn is 
now completely closed up with sand. Mr. 
Menocal, the engineer of the Maritime Com- 
pany, was compelled to make a new plan or 
abandon the Nicaragua route. He made a very 
bold and costly plan, namely, to dam the San 
Juan River at Ochoa, thirty-six miles above its 
mouth, raising its upper waters and those of 
Lake Nicaragua 100 feet, and to cut a canal on 
high ground from Ochoa to the Atlantic Coast. 
This added thirty-six miles of canal digging to 
the original plan, besides the cost of a dam of 
unprecedented proportions. Menocal’s plan has 
been approved by the Admiral Walker com- 
mission, because it is the only one upon which 
any Nicaragua canal can be built; but that 
commission has some doubts about the big 
Ochoa dam. 

With all these new complications concerning 
the Nicaragua Canal scheme, and with the ex- 
treme improbability that Congress will now 
subsidize the Maritime Company, it is fortu- 
nate for our Pacitic Coast States, whose future 
growth largely depends upon the opening of a 
ship route between the Atlantic and the Pa- 
cific, that there is another canal enterprise 
which has a valid concession and which does 
not depend upon a Government subsidy. We 
mean the Panama Canal, which is now nearly 
one-half completed, and which is in the hands 
of a strong French company that has resources 


for its completion. It is of very little conse- 


quence whose money builds an Isthmian canal, 
provided one is built. If there is any valuable 
point for the United States in Government own- 
ership of a canal, it will no doubt be much 
cheaper to obtain such ownership in the canal 
under construction across the narrowest neck 
of land between the North American and the 
South American continents, than in a canal 
four times as long across Nicaragua. 








THERE is no more unfailing indication of the 
times than the great activity shown by the 
various railway companies that have interests 
toconserve in the Northwest. The extension 
of old lines and the construction of new ones 
seem to promise another period of remarkable 
growth. In Minnesota, in the Dakotas, and in 
Montana, Idaho, Oregon, and Washington, new 
tracks have been laid that will have a good 
deal to do with future territorial developments. 
The Northern Pacific, the Great Northern, and 
the Oregon Railway and Navigation Company 
have each made notable improvements, and 
they are still engaged in planning extensive 
feeder systems that shall tap and develop min- 
ing and agricultural regions that are now re- 
mote from transportation facilities. 

- - 2 

Co-EXTENSIVE with railway development is 
growth in industrial fields. More new mills 
and factories have been built the past year 
than in any period since 1892. Many of these 
enterprises, such as the beet-sugar plants at 
La Grande, Ore., and at St. Louis Park in Min- 
nesota, called for large outlays of money, yet 
no difficulty was experienced in starting them. 
The education of the people in home product 
lines, and the extension of our Pacific Coast 
trade to the Far East countries, have created 
so strong a demand for local enterprise that 
capital no longer shrinks from such investment. 
On the farms, asin the mills and factories of 
the Northwest, all labor now looks forward 
complacently to adequate reward. 


- + + 


Nor are the mining interests of the country 
being neglected. Fora year past capital has 
been very persistent in seeking investment in 
the Black Hills in South Dakota, in the coal- 
fields, copper mines and other mineral wealth 
of Montana, and in the new districts that have 
so recently been brought into prominence in 
Washington, Idaho, and Oregon. Practical de- 
velopment work is being conducted in these 
States on a large scale, and with few apparent 
failures. In the Colville Reservation District 
in Washington, and the Seven Devils District 
in Idaho, are vast gold and copper deposits of 
enormous value, which only need the now con- 
templated transportation facilities to make 
them great centers of wealth. 


> + + 


EVEN so conservative an observer as Henry 
Clews, of New York, says that the investment 
and speculative interests of the Northwest are 
especially hopeful. He expresses the opinion 
that the interests of this section of the Union 
are in a much more prosperous state than those 
of the Eastern and Middle States, and assigns 
for a reason the tendency to produce at home 
more of those articles that have hitherto been 
supplied by the older manufacturing States. 
As a matter of fact, the center of population is 
constantly moving Westward, and capital and 
opportunity move with it. New settlement 
always means new enterprise, and the latter 
generally manifests itself in the erection of 
mills, factories, and railways, and in searching 
for undeveloped wealth in new mineral dis- 
tricts. To the careful observer, all these 





' things point to another great emigration move- 


ment and another period of astonishing indus- 
trial growth. 
bad Rand oad 
THE Bozeman (Mont.) Chronicle is right in 
saying that there ought to be electric railroad 
lines in the National Yellowstone Park to 


| transport tourists to the various points of inter- 


est. The military authorities who control the 
park have always objected to the building of 
railroads within its limits, for the reason that 
they would probably alarm the game animals 
and cause them to seek some more secluded 
region. No doubt locomotives would frighten 
the elk, bear, and buffalo, but an electric car 
would not be likely to scare them worse than a 
six-horse stage-coach filled with shouting tour- 
ists. The main consideration should be that 
travelers be taken, in the most comfortable 
manner and at the lowest expense, to the hot 
springs, geysers, canyons, and wonderful colored 
pools. It does not matter much whether they 
see wild beasts or not. They can visit the 
haunts of the tiger on their way out—at Liv- 
ingston, or at Bozeman, if they wish. 


7 ++ ~~ 


ONE by one the notions of old-time horticult- 
urists are being laid on the shelf. Less than 
a quarter-century ago they stoutly maintained 
that fruit-growing north and west of the Mid- 
dle-Eastern States was practically impossible 
that the orchards of the country must continue 
to be limited to the older commonwealths, such 
as New York, and the New England States. 
Later developments only go to show that one’s 
knowledge is no broader than one’s range of 
observation, so far as fruit isconcerned. Outof 
the States that were so unceremoniously and so 
authoritatively tabooed, are now coming fruits 
of the most excellent flavor and quality; and, 
what is still more notable, these fruits are be- 
ing marketed in large quantities in towns, vil- 
lages and cities all abuut those superannuated 
old orchards of the East. During the past fall, 
many carloads of choice apples were shipped to 
Eastern States from the orchards of Montana. 
In Bitter Root Valley, in the Missoula Valley, 
and in the Milk River, Judith, Musselshell, 
and Yellowstone valleys, are orchards that are 
becoming famous for their annual products. 
Minnesota is producing a goodly harvest of ap- 
ples, also, and so prime is the quality of this 
fruit that a very popular demand exists for it in 
the cities of the Atlantic Coast. This is carry- 
ing coals to Newcastle in very truth; and it all 
goes to show that comparatively little is yet 
known of the possibilities of the svils and 
climates of our common country. 


-- 7 


TuHE jobbers and business men of St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, and Duluth are stirred up consid- 
erably over the new Wisconsin State law which 
provides that no corporation, joint-stock com- 
pany, express company or common law partner- 
ship outside of Wisconsin can transact business 
within the State except as they shall file arti- 
cles of incorporation with the Wisconsin State 
Secretary and pay $25 into the Wisconsin treas- 
ury. The payment of this license fee consti- 
tutes the secretary of State the legal represent- 
ative of the outside firm so paying, so that 
any Wisconsin firm, wishing to bring suit 
against an outside firm, can do so by simply 
serving papers on the Wisconsin secretary of 
State. Such a law would establish a bar be- 
tween Wisconsin and the other States, and be 
in violation of the Constitutional provision 
which guarantees freedom of trade between 
the States of the Union. Asa policy measure 
it does not commend itself; it is certain to 
create bitter prejudice against Wisconsin- 
made goods, and to result in a sort of advertis- 
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ing that will not redound to the State’s credit. 
The consensus of opinion in this and in other 
States is overwhelmingly against the law, and 
it will probably be repealed. 

7 ~~ - 


NAUGHT is truer than that coming events 
cast their shadows before. In the early days of 
the Northera Pacific Steamship Company the 
carrying capacity of the boats was ample; today 
the tonnage of all the steamship lines running 
between Pacific Coast points and the Orient is 
taxed to the utmost and found quite insuffi- 
cient. It is said that double the number of 
steamers could be employed in this trade profit- 
ably. Sorapid has been the increase of com- 
merce between this country and China and 
Japan, that present ocean transportation facil- 
ties are wholly inadequate, many shipments of- 
fered having to be refused for lack of ability to 
transport them. This wonderful increase is 
due to the growing Eastern demand for our 
machinery, our packing-house products, our 
sundry manufactures, and our superior flour. 
No doubt some effort will soon be made to re- 
lieve the congestion. Our traffic with the Far 
East is on a permanent basis, and it will cer- 
tainly afford sufficient profit to attract needed 
eapital. 

~~ ++ Sad 

CONSIDERABLE discussion is going on insome 
of the Eastern magazines relative to the ac- 
ceptance and the rejection of contributions 
from unknown authors, many of whom seem to 
think that they do not receive proper consider- 
ation from the editors. They argue that their 
work stands little chance of acceptance along- 
side the work of older and more experienced 
contributors, and they are pleased to dub this 
self-evident truth unfair. Now, is it unfair? 
Every good writer has had his or her humili- 
ating experience. Manuscripts have been re- 
jected-—sometimes criticised; and much travail 
of soul has followed because editors refused to 
overlook glaring weaknesses in plot, in gram- 
mar, perhaps, and ofttimes in construction. 
There have been sudden leaps into literary 
success; but nearly all the best magazine con- 
tributors have started with, and will continue 
to start with, a sufficient knowledge of what 
constitutes good reading to enable them to 
write correctly, at least, and to write interest- 
ingly; and this is just what the great majority 
of would-be litterateurs can not do—all because 
there is no condition of mental culture upon 
which literary success can rest. 


—- + ++ 


ALL contributions to magazines are exam- 
ined, but not all contributions are read through 
and through. Why? Simply because many of 
them are so crude, so imperfect and impossible 
everyway, and so utterly slovenly in dress and 
appearance, that briefest examination suffices. 
It would be a waste of time to read them. 
Where there is any promise in plot or treat- 
ment, however, the manuscript is read care- 
fully and even wistfully, in the fond hope of 
discovering a new literary light. Editors of 
some magazines take pleasure in encouraging 
even a promise of good work on the part of a 
new contributor—going to the pains of proffer- 
ing kindly suggestions—giving just the sort of 
mental or literary pabulum which is best cal- 
culated to put the aspiring author on his metal 
and produce the most successful results. No 
editor likes to reject manuscripts; he does it 
for the reason that it is his business to do so. 
He is not supposed to overlook one’s faults; he 
is employed to detect blemishes—to establish 
degrees of merit or of lack of merit, as the case 
may be. He has a specially trained intellect— 
he is a critic by nature as well as by practice, 
and he knows good literary work as far as he 





can see it. He is nota bit unkind. On the 
contrary, he frequently goes out of his way to 
tender a morsel of good cheer to beginners in 
the field of literature, and his heart is warmed 
by the grateful appreciation that sometimes 
follows. The new contributor has a friend in 
him, but he is a discriminating friend, who 
will not, under any circumstances, pay a trib- 
ute of gold for the veriest chaff. 


~->_ + + 


A VERY great fault is noticeable in nearly all 
the published reports of discoveries and ex- 
plorations in Alaska and the British Northwest 
Territories, and that is the indefiniteness of 
such reports. So far as the general public is 
informed, a new gold discovery may be any- 
where in those vast northern regions; the papers 
merely state that the discovery or discoveries 
are in Alaska, or in the Northwest Territories. 
It was months before anything was known of 
the much-talked-of Copper River, although the 
Coast papers were full of it. It isevident that 
news gatherers for the daily press do not bother 
themselves over such unimportant items as 
localities and other geographical data; a state- 
ment is made to them, and the statement, blind 
though it be, goes forth to the world clothed in 
as vivid and as enticing phraseology as the best- 
supported factsof history. Forsome time past 
the Seattle, Tacoma, and other Coast papers 
have had a good deal to say about what they 
term the ‘Atlin Lake District in Alaska.” 
There is no such district in territory possessed 
by the United States—unless it has been named 
very recently. Teslin, or Aklene Lake, is in 
the British Northwest Territories, and Aclin 
Lake is partly in the same territory and partly 
in British Columbia. Both lakes are contig- 
uous to Skagway, and both are easily reached. 
Any reliable atlas would have enabled the 
newspaper reporters to name the district cor- 
rectly and to tell their readers just where it is. 


-— + + 


THE same indefiniteness is often seen in pub- 
lished statements of mines and mining proper- 
ties in Montana, or in Idaho, Oregon, or Wash- 
ington. Some paper will state, for instance, 
that ‘‘great progress is being made by the ‘Sil- 
ver Cliff Company,’ whose hundred stamps are 
producing $30,000 worth of gold every week.” 
Local readers may possibly know where the 
Silver Cliff property is, but so far as the out- 
side world is concerned, the item is valueless. 
If it told what district and State the mine is 
in, and what town it is near, it would probably 
be copied by many other papers and might 
catch the eyes of men who would like to know 
more about that particular mine and country. 
Every bit of real news should be so constructed 
that it can stand alone—so put together that 
it is definite and reliable as far as it goes. This 
is especially true of mineral districts in Alaska 
and the British possessions, where vast dis- 
tances, combined with general ignorance of 
those countries, render it almost impossible 
to trace discoveries that are not properly 
bounded. 

-_ - + 

RECENT study of the relative values of gold 
and iron has led a number of mining experts 
to the belief that in five years gold will stand 
at the head of all metals in the aggregate value 
of production. There are good grounds for 
such a belief. Increase in iron production is 
nearly always followed by a decrease in its 
value, while gold has a settled valuation that 
does not vary, no matter what its output may 
be. Another thing in its favor is the fact that 
it costs less and less every year to produce the 
yellow metal. All essential materials which 
enter into the work of its extraction are con- 
stantly growing cheaper, and all methods of 





development, treatment and extraction are 
growing more and more economical. It is 
pointed out that twenty years ago, when gold 
was $20.67 an ounce, just as it is today, mining 
supplies were 100 to 500 per cent higher than at 
the present timc. Miners’ drill steel, for in- 
stance, which now sells at seven cents a pound, 
was then quoted at thirty-five cents to fifty 
cents a pound. In those days, too, the study 
of chemists had not yet rendered it possible to 
treat very low-grade ores successfully, treat- 
ment which now adds millions of gold to our 
national wealth annually. In 1890, the greatest 
iron year in our history, the United States 
manufactured 9,202,703 tons of iron, valued at 
$151,200,410. In 1897 the production of iron in- 
creased about eleven per cent in tonnage, but 
the value of the product decreased 39.6 per 
cent, or $56,000,000. For the same year (1897) 
the production of gold reached a total value of 
$57,363,000, or an expansion of seventy per cent, 
only $37,000,000 less than the value of the iron 
product for the same year. While industrial 
expansion may furnish a just basis for an in- 
creased output of iron during the next few 
years, the same demand is liable to depress 
prices and thus lift gold nearer and nearer 
to first place. A comprehensive glance over 
the iron ranges and the now promising gold- 
fields of the country, leads one to the conclusion 
that the race between the two metals will be a 
pretty one, whether it be close or not. 


->- + + 


THE article published in this number on the 
subject of Co-operative Farmers’ Associations, 
by Mr. C. B. Brunson, merits more than pass- 
ing consideration. The writer seems to be of 
the opinion that the time has come for a con- 
certed credit and loan movement on the part 
of American agriculturists, and he presents 
very clearly and concisely the methods adopted 
by the German land banks, or co-operative 
societies, which have been successfully con- 
ducted for many years throughout continental 
Europe. It must be remembered, however, 
that land is very valuable in Europe and is al- 
ways salable at a good price, whereas, in our 
Western country especially, it is quite liable 
to be a drug on the market and is not, there- 
fore, so easily converted into money. The sys- 
tem may be feasible in the older and more 
thickly settled communities, where real prop- 
erty has settled and permanent value, but it is 
doubtful if the time has yet come for the ap- 
plication of such methods to any considerable 
portion of the newer and still undeveloped sec- 
tions of our country. 


+ Aaa + 


In Southern Idaho, east of the Snake River 
and south of the Clearwater, lies an undevel- 
oped mineral region abounding in copper ore 
and containing here and there good gold-Learing 
ledges. It is called the Seven Devils Country, 
because of the seven mountain peaks which 
look down upon it. A good dealof prospecting 
has been going onin this country in recent 
years, but the remoteness of the mines discov- 
ered from railroad transportation has prevented 
their development, so that the whole ‘‘proposi- 
tion’ is waiting fora railroad. This want an 
enterprising promoter in Union, Oregon, now 
proposes to supply. His name is Joseph John- 
son, and he has acquired the sobriquet of “Seven 
Devils Johnson,’”’ on account of his interest in 
the new mining region. His scheme is to build 
a railroad from Union to the Seven Devils. At 
Union it will connect with the road of the 
Oregon Railway and Navigation Company, run- 
ning west to Portland and east to the Union 
Pacific. Mr. Johnson has incorporated a com- 
pany and obtained from the town of Union the 
promise of a subsidy of $350 per mile. 
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OF INTEREST TO THE IRON TRADE. 





The Stowell Manufacturing and Foundry 
Company at South Milwaukee, Wis., has had 
so great an expansion of trade that it has been 
compelled to enlarge its big plant materially. 
It now has a new hanger warehouse, a new 
nickel-plating plant, and a new malleable-iron 
works, all modern in every respect. The malle- 
able plant is now so large that there will be no 
future delay in the shipment of goods requir- 
ing malleables. Orders for malleable castings 
will be filled promptly, this department of the 
business being looked after by Mr. A. W. Wag- 
ner, who is well known to the malleable-iron 
trade. A specialty is made of fine gray-iron 
castings, and quite recently the gray-iron 
foundry also had to be enlarged to meet the 
demands made uponit. Thecompany’s ‘‘Match- 
less Loose Axle Hanger,’’ ‘‘Nansen Roll Bear- 
ing Hanger,’ ‘‘Stowell Parlor Door Hanger,”’ 
and other great specialties lead the market and 
grow in popularity daily. Door hangers and 
rail, hot-air registers, stove-pipe registers, ven- 
tilators, ash-pit doors, cylinder rings, pulley 
blocks, wire-workers’ goods, plumbers’ goods, 
all high grade, are made and sold by the 
Stowell Manufacturing and Foundry Company. 
These goods are standard because they are 
reliable—because they are Stowell goods. The 
trade knows that anything made by this South 
Milwaukee company is the best of its kind. 
Everything put upon the market is first sub- 
jected to the severest practical tests, so that it 
is known just what each separate product of 
the big plant is good for and how much wear 
and tear it will stand. Stowell goods are sold 
on merit, and their merit is so firmly estab- 
lished that all discriminating dealers insist on 
handling them. 


+> 
* 





How SHEEP ARE SMOTHERED.—A short time 
since, while a herd of nearly 3,000 sheep was 
being driven out of the mountains to their 
winter range on Snake River, Wash., a bunch 
of 500 ‘‘piled up,” and out of that number 107 
were smothered. The ‘‘pile-up” occurred at a 
narrow place in the trail on Charlie Fork. The 
leaders of the bunch not being able to get 
through the narrow space fast enough, the ones 
in the rear began crowding, and before the 
herder could arrive they were stacked up: four 
and five deep. 











To California Without Change 


VIA “THE MILWAUKEE-” 





On every Saturday during the winter an 
elegant Pullman Tourist Sleeper will leave 
Minneapolis (8:25 a. m.), St. Paul (8:35 A. M.), 
and arrive Los Angeles, California, at 8:25 
A. M. following Wednesday. 

Via ‘' THe MILWAUKEr’s” famous “‘Hedric 
Route” to Kansas City, thence ‘via the A. T. 
& S. F. Ry. through Southern California. 

A most delightful winter route to the coast. 

Quicker time is made via this route be- 
tween St. Paul and Minneapolis and Cali- 
fornia than via any other line. 

Rate per double berth, $6.00 through from 
St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

Leave St. Paul and Minneapolis every 
Saturday morning, arriving Los Angeles 
every Wednesday morning. 

For berths, complete information, and 
lowest rates, apply to “‘THe MILWAUKEE” 
agents, St. Paul or Minneapolis, or address 

J.T. CONLEY, 
Ass’t Gen’l Pass. Agt., 
St. PAUL, MINN. 





















~ RS! A MEW WAY TO 
—— ee « SHIP YOUR GRAIN, 
NSTEAD of selling your grain at home send it to us 
and save middleman’s profit. We have Sawed 






‘ Other Farmers Thousands of Dollars. Why 


QJ 
Ba 
y 
’ : don’t WOU try it! Address for full particulars, 


H-H-CARR & CO. ° "meses 
EN SELES EE ia + es oe Se 


MARTIN HECTOR, Pres't. Wa. C. MACFADDEN, Cash. | 
O. J. De LENDRECIBE, Vice Pres't 
















No Better Lands mM the World. 


FARGO NATIONAL BANK, FARM LANDS FOR SALE 


— 5087 — | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


IN MANITOBA. 
Pargo, North Dakota. " 
sashes Sections 16, 20 and 21, Tp. 6, R.1 E. and 7, 20 


MARTIN HECTOR, WM. C. MACFADDEN, 
O.J. DE LENDRECIE, SETH G. WRIGHT, 
GEORGE E. NICHOLS. 


and E. 4 19, 7, 1 E. Only $3.00 per acre. 
From 3 to 6 miles from Osborne Station. 





West 4 27, S. 4 and N. W. + 24, and all of 13 and 
14,8,2 W. Six to seven miles from Star- 
buck Station. Only $2.50 per acre. 


Ship Us Your | All open prairie, some hay and balance first- 


class soil. 
Batter, Eggs, Poultry and Veal. 
Fargo isa Good Market. 
Cash Sent Every Monday. 


References: Any bank in the city. 


Clark Produce Co., Fargo,N. D. 


New Maps. 

New Maps, size of each about 17x23, of Washington, 
North Dakota and Minnesota. Land Companies and 
Real Estate and Immigration Agents will find these 
maps very desirable for advertising purposes. Read- 
ing mattercan be printed on the reverse side. For 


Adjoining lands held at $4 to $7 per acre. 


A SPLENDID INVESTMENT. 


JAMES SCOTT, 


Real Hstate Agent, 





Winnipeg, Man. 





quotations on quantities from 1,000 to 100,000 address 
Poole Bros., Railway Printers & Publishers, 316 Dear- 
born St.. Chicago. 


Sole agent for over 50,000 acres of land around 
| Winnipeg. Write for lists. 








O) eat FREE 


Full size for family use, beauti- 





. fully decorated & most artistic design. A rare chance. You canget 

a —-P this handsome china tea set & one dozen silver plated tea spoons for 

seliing our Pills, We mean what we say & will givethis beautiful tea 

_ get absolutely free if you comply with the extraordinary offer we send 

. to every person taking advantage of this advertisement. To quickly 

introduce our Vegetable Pills, a eure cnre for constipation, indigestion & torpid liver, if you agree to sell only six 
boxes of Pills at 26 cts. a box wr te to-day and we send _ Pills by mail, when sold send us the money & we send you 
one dozen Silver plated tea spoons together with our offer of a 56 p ece china tea set same day money is received. This 
is a liberal inducement to every lady in the land and al! who received the spoons and tea set for selling our Pills are 


lighted. AMERICAN MEDIOINE COMPANY, Dept. F 3Q WEST (3th St.. NEW YORK OITY. 



























Standard Art Manutacturing Cu., New York. 

GENTLEMEN :—I acknowledge receipt of your esteemed favor with check 
for $18, for which please accept my sincere thanks. I aim now a |ittie over 
a year in your empioy and must say that you have honorably fulfilled your 
promises and @ ments in every respect. I will say that I have tried 
several kinds of home employment in 7 time, but never bad much success 
until I took up your work. Indeed, it will be a pleasure to me to recommend 
your work wherever I can. feeling confident that those who engage with 
you will never regret it. Yours very respectfully, 

Mrs. MINNIE PICARD, 418 E. 44th St., Chicago, Il. 
For Men and Women, 


HOME WOR $9 to $18 Weekly. 


Wo Canvassing: 

We will send work to all parts of the U. S. or Canada. 
EXPL ANA TION . We do an extensive wholesale and retail business In 
* Portraits, Religious Pictures, Artists’ Supplies and 
Art Novelties. Wedoa larger picture and art novelty business than any 
two houses in the Union. We will give you steady employment in any of 
the following branches: Novelty Portraits, Crayon Portraits,Water 
Color and Pastel Portraits. Nodeception. No delay.—if you need 
employment or wish to devote your spare hours tosomething pleasant and 
= = == profitable, send us your name and address and we will start you to work at 
Se : once, and guarantee you steady employment the year round. Our em- 
peeves earn frcm $9 to $18, and some make as bigh as $25 a week. If it is not convenient for you to work 
e whole day for us, you can earn $5 or 8 a week by working an hour or two every evening. Enclose a stamp 
with your application and we will send you printed instructions tbat w:)l explain our different branches of work, 
bow they are done and the price we pay for esch, etc. You can then decide what branch of work to engage in. 
If the work you select does not suit, we will give you ec mething else and guarantee you success from the start. 


We will send you a beautiful Crayon, Water Color or Pastel Portrait 


of yourself or ans of the late War Heroes as 8 esmple ot our work, entirely free of charge, made by the Stand- 
aya’s Most Improved Simple Frocess. You wil] sdmit that our pr cees of making pictures is simple ard 
easier than anything you ever tried. There is no reason why you shoud be out of emplo) ment or compe)i« d to 
work bard for email wages. We support thousands of bomes in the United States and Canada, and our kk me 
work is recommended by every prominent newspaper and publisher in the United States. 


Address, with stamp, STANDARD ART MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 
To avoid mistakes, write your name and oddress plainly. Dept. 8. W. M., Standard Bldg, 142 W. 284 St.. NewYork City, 
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SETA 
RTHWESTERN 
PROGRESS. 


Wisconsin. 


Appleton’s Library Board is 
advertising for plans fora new 
library building to cost $10,000. 
Work will be begun in the early spring. 


Perel ole leer 


The plans for the pea-canning factory at Algoma 
provide for a two-story building to cost $12,000. 


It is said that there will be more building going on 
in Racine next spring than ever before in the history 
of the city. 


Stock subscriptions for $15,000 of the required $25,000 
have been secured for the proposed threshing- machine 
factory in Waukesha. 


The Johnson Manufacturing Company willestablish 
a plant at Marshfield for the manufacture of hubs, 
spokes, and bent work. 


The total cut of Superior's three saw-mills the past 
season has been 63,700,000 feet. The three concerns 
have given employment to about 400 men, and it has 
been a good season for them. Thousands of men will 
be given employment in the woods this winter, and at 
much higher wages than have prevailed for several 
seasons. 


A new paper-mill at Ashland will have two machines 
devoted to the manufacture of manila paper chiefly. 
The mill will costin the neighborhood of $60,000, and 
be a branching out in an entirely new direction of the 
paper trade of the State. Hitherto the mill interests 
have been confined to the Fox, Wisconsin, and the 
Menomonee rivers. 


The American Steel Barge Company of Superior has 
secured the contract for building the largest steel 
freighter ever built upon the Great Lakes. 1t will be 
the property of the Bessemer Steamship Uompany,and 
will be launched early in the spring. It will be a tow 
barge 460 feet long, fifty feet wide, and twenty-nine 
and one-half feet deep. Work will be commenced as 
soon as possible, and this work, together with the con- 
struction of the barge, will give employment all win- 
ter to nearly one thousand men. 


Minnesota, 


A $40,000 church has just been completed for the 
Catholics in Melrose. 


Minneapolis has voted to issue $200.000 bonds for the 
erection of new schoolhouses. 


The New Prague Milling Company will erect an ad- 
dition to its plant for grinding feed. 


The Moorhead flour-mill recently shipped a consign- 
ment of 1,000 barrels of their best flour, manufactured 
from North Dakota’s No.1 hard wheat, to pointsin 
South Africa. 


Minnesota received a siiver medal on its exhibit of 
iron ore and methods of mining and transportation at 
the Omaba Exposition, besides running away with all 
the butter awards. 


The Indian Bureau is preparing to begin work on 
plans for the new school buildings at Leech Lake and 
Red Lake, for which Congress has appropriated $20,000 
and $30,000 respectively. 


The early and heavy fall of snow in the timber re- 
gions of the State have made active times in the woods. 
It is thought that this will be one of the best logging 
seasons for several years past. Men are abundant and 
wages are fair. 


The Morris Times predicts that there will be over 
$100,000 ex pended on improvements in Morris next year. 
They put in a water-works plant this year, and are 
now talking of a sewer system. Although twenty-five 
houses were built in 1598, there is a serious scarcity of 
available residences. 


The Brainerd & Northern Minnesota Railroad is now 
built to Bemidji. Eight new lumber-camps have been 
p ut in along the extension this winter, and logging is 
now in full operation on the road. It is principallya 
logging-road, and the great haste in completing it 
was made because the lumber interests demanded it. 


The new roller- mills in Minneapolis will probably be 
in shape to commence turning out steel early in Janu- 





ary. Work is being rushed on the new buildings, and 
the Gillette-Herzog Company have the furnaces well 
under way. The new departments will require some 
hundred additional employees, bringing the total 
number up to 400. The mills have been running about 
ten months, and have manufactured over 10,000 tons of 
bar iron. With the increased facilities in the shape of 
an open-hearth furnace plant, they will be able to 
turn out 20.000 tons of bar steel, flats, wagon and 
buggy tires, nuts, bolts, plates, harrow-teeth, steel 
castings, etc. 


North Dakota. 
Bismarck is now talking of the new $30,000 hotel which 
is to be built there next spring. 


The Catholic cathedralin Fargo is to cost $45,000. It 
will be one of the finest and most imposing church 
structures in the Northwest. 


The Fargo Forum says that Fargo needs a good sash, 
door, and blind factory, and that the opening isa 
first-class one. It might be well for interested parties 
to look this matter up. 





The Sheldon (N. D.) Progress says that “Fargo has 
every reason to be proud of herself. It is really won- 
derful tosee the large number of costly and handsome 
buildings—business blocks, churches, etc., that are in 
course of erection. Fargo is not only proud of itself, 
but the State is proud of the Gateway City.” 


Nearly all the towns in the State have done lots of 
building and public-improvement work the past year. 
A large number of new schoolhouses and churches 
have been erected, and numerous towns have putin 
first-class electric light and water plants. There has 
been no lack of money for such work, and no want of 
the right kind of public spirit. The year 1898 has been 
a prosperous one all around. 





Fargo is very prosperous. The quarterly report of 
the city building inspector shows that permits were 
issued since August 1 for buildings aggregating about 
$165,000 in value, allof which are nearly completed. 
Fargo has had a building boom this season, and several 
foundations are being prepared for anearly start next 
spring. Among the building enterprises is the new 
Northern Pacific depot, which was opened to the pub- 
lic recently and is one of the finest and most complete 
buildings of the kind in the West. Anotherimportant 
addition to the city’s interests is a big candy factory, 
which gives employment to forty-two persons. Its 
output for October was 115,000 pounds—sold all 
through North and South Dakota and Northern Min- 
nesota. 


South Dakota. 
A barrel factory is talked of for Vermillion. 
Brookings is to have a new brick business block. It 
will cost $7,000. 


Twenty-seven steel bridges have been built in Bon 
Homme County this year. 


Seven new business buildings are to be erected in 
Ipswich. This is lively enterprise for one little town. 


The cyanide plant at Spearfish is being enlarged to 
fifty tons’ capacity. The clean-up from the first run 
gave a saving of eighty-nine per cent value from the 
ore. This saving can be increased, it is thought, to 
ninety-five percent. The company has over 700 tons 
of ore on the dump at the mine in Calamity Guich, 
which averages $10a ton gold. A contract is being 
made between the cyanide company and the Crown 
Hill Company, whose mine is near Kagged Top, to 
treat 1,000 tons of the Crown Hill Company’s ore. The 
ore runs from $10 to 614 a ton in value. 

There are a great many copper ledges in the north- 
ern and southern portion of the Black Hills, which 
carry values from two to twenty-five per cent of that 
metal on the surface. There is no ledge that has been 
prospected to a depth lower than fifty feet, with a 
possible exception ofa shaft near Custer. There is 
not a shaft down to the water-level yet. Copper is 
found in nearly every camp in the Hills, and especially 
good ledges are traceable along the Keystone belt, in 
Hornblende camp, on the west side, and in the vicinity 
of Rochford. In Custer County there are a number of 
copper propositions that are very promising, some of 
which are being worked upon at present. A person 
does not need to go out of the city limitsof Deadwood, 
however, to find copper. A ledge carrying all the way 
from three to twenty-three per cent of the metal 
starts from City Creek and is traceable for nearly 
two miles in a southerly direction to the city of Lead. 


Montana. 
Twin Bridges now has a good bank. 


The gold medal for the best collection of minerals 
and ores at the Omaba Exposition went to Montana. 





Billings has begun the erection of its new hospital. 


It is said that the hay-crop this year is the largest 
Montana has ever put up. 


The gold dredgers on Grasshopper Creek have been 
producing large quantities of gold at an enormous 
profit. 


Some twenty-five new buildings. most of them credit- 
able to a town ten times the size of Dillon, have 
been built there the past year. 


The State Arid Land Grant Commission has let its 
first big contract. This involves the reclamation of 
about 50.000 acres of land in the eastern part of the 
State, and the payment by the State of $700,000. The 
first work will be begun in the neighborhood of Big 
Timber. 


Montana towns have done a fair amount of building 
the past year. and ,rospects are good for more ex- 
tensive building operations in 1899. The State is well 
off in all respects. The wool industry never wasina 
better condition, live stock interests have been profit- 
able. mining is fairly active, and theagricultural out- 
look is really bright aud promising. 


Great Falls recently came into possession of the 
Great Falls water-works by purchase from the Great 
Falls Water Company, the consideration being $375.000. 
The plant has a pumping capacity of 8,500,000 gallons 
daily. twenty-five miles of mains, and 265 hydrants. 
Five per cent bonds were sold by the city to the 
amount of the purchase price, at a premium of $10, 105. 


The Livingston (Mont.) Post says that the mines at 
Bear Gulch are being developed more rapidly than 
persons have any idea of who have not visited the 
camp lately. There are thirty to forty men employed, 
and at least sixty tons of ore are being treated every 
day. The stamp-mill is constantly at work, and the 
concentrator is turning out a considerable quantity 
of gold. 


The Northern Pacific Railway has shipped from 
Montana ranges to eastern terminals this season, for 
the Chicago market, 108,000 head of cattle, an increase 
of 5,000 head over the total shipments for last season; 
515,000 head of sheep. an increase over last season's 
total of 15,000 head; and” 3,000 horses, an increase of 
fifty per cent. These figures do not include many late 
shipments. 


Idaho. 


A new warehouse at Genesee is supplied with all 
modern conveniences for handling grain, has a capa- 
city for 125,000 bushels, either bulk or sacked grain, 
and cost $12,000. 


It is reported that the Great Northern has let the 
contract for constructing the Nelson & Bedlington 
Railroad from Bonners Ferry to Nelson, B. C. It will 
be sixty miles long, and be known as the Nelson & 
Bedlington. 


A party owning 12,000 acres of suitable land for 
sugar-beet raisipg near Idaho Falls has returned to 
that place from a visit to the beet-sugar factories in 
the United States and Germany, and reports that, the 
soil and climate being suited to the cultivation of 
beets, Chicago capital thinks favorably of establish 
ing a sugar factory at Idaho Falls. 


The Idaho Free Press, published at Grangeville, says: 
“Reports come from Florence of the discovery of an- 
other big quartz-camp on the south side of Salmon 
River, directly south of Buffalo Hump, and between 
the mouth of Warrens Creek and the South Fork of 
the Salmon. The ledges are gold-bearing, are said to 
be ninety feet wide, and are situated on the breaks of 
the hills in a terribly rough country. Florence is 
nearly depopulated, and messengers came out for all 
the horses and pack-animals to be sent immediately 
in order to transport passengers and supplies to the 
scene of this last new excitement. The ore is said to 
be fabulously rich, and if all reports are true, the 
Buffalo Hump District is no longer in itin comparison 
with the size and wealth of the ledges in the new 
El Dorado.” 


Oregon. 
Baker County has twenty-five mines shipping ore 
and concentrates. 


Baker City schools employ nineteen teachers and are 
attended by 998 pupils. 


The gold output of Jackson County this season was 
about $150,000, a little over half what it was last year, 
because of lack of water. 


The Clearwater Valley Railroad Company has been 
incorporated with $3,000,000 capital stock. The incor- 
porators are all connected with the O.R.& N. The 
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line will start from Lewiston, Id., and run up the 
Snake River from the Riparia crossing, or possibly 
from Wallulu, Wash. 


The owners of the Red Boy mine in Baker County 
recently brought into Baker City the first clean-up of 
their new twenty-stamp mill, amounting to about 
$10,000. The mill has been running since September 10, 
but not steadily. 


The Portland Oregonian says that parties who are 
interested in mining matters are confident thata very 
rich strike has been made in the Canyon City Country. 
Samples of ore seen are very rich, assaying 450 ounces 
of silver and twenty-two ounces of gold to the ton. It 
is considered as certain that some very rich discovery 
has been made, the locality of which, for reasons 
which may easily be guessed, is being kept carefully 
concealed. Samples of what was supposed to be the 
ore have also been sent in from the old Florence Dis- 
trict, which are found to yield zirconium, a metal of 
great rarity, and many times more valuable than gold. 


A statement is made by the Portland {Oregonian 
to the effect that Baker County “is today the El Do- 
rado of America. California has no county in it that 
equals itin production and possibilities; neither has 
Colorado. Nor is an area equally and permanently 
rich in gold to be found in Australia'or South Africa. 
Itis not unlikely that Baker’s mountains hide more 
gold than will ever be found in Klondike. There is 
more permanent wealth within a radius of 190 miles of 
Baker City than there is within a radius of 500 miles 
of Dawson City. Baker City will be an inland metrop- 
olis such as Omaha, Kansas City. St. Paul, or Pitts- 
burg. when Dawson is as depopulated as Carson City, 
and ten times as desolate.” 


Washington. 


“Citizens’ State Bank” is the name of a new banking 
organization at Puyallup. 


The Northern Pacific shipped 257 cars of fruit, grain, 
and live stock from Ellensburg in October. 


A new industry. that of making wine, has been es- 
tablished in Walla Walla by two experieneed wine 
men from Oalifornia. 


It is reported that the Great Northern Railway Com- 
pany will develop the water-power at Chelan Fallsand 
erect large flour-mills. 


Homer M. Swaney and others of McKeesport. Pa., 
have formed a syndicate and will erect steel works at 
Port Angeles at a cost of $500,000. 


The Tribune of Snohomish claims for Snohomish 
County twelve mills with a daily capacity of 250,000 
feet, and forty shingle-mills with a daily capacity of 
1.750,000 shingles. 


Great strikes are credited to the Republic mine in 
the Colville Reservation District. If half thatis said 
of it is true, it is the biggest and richest mining prop- 
osition in the world. ‘ 


About a year ago the Loman Olam cannery was 
started at Anacortes, and the product is now finding a 
ready market among the jobbing houses. Seventy 
cases was the output for the last week in October. 


It is said that the coal deposits located about three 
miles from Bosburg will be worked on an extensive 
scale by an Eastern syndicate. The coal cokes and is 
pronounced a fine quality; it only requires the devel- 
opment of a little larger body to make it a productive 
coal-mine. 


Port Blakely shipped sixteen cargoes of lumber in 
October, of which ten cargoes went foreign. carrying 
6.123,585 feet of lumber, 495,250 lath, and 712,000 shingles. 
Two of these cargoes went to Australia, three to Ha- 
walian Islands, one to Africa. three toSouth America. 
and one to China. 

Reports from the State are to the effect that every 
saw-mill on Puget Sound and Grays Harbor is running 
full blast and most of them running night and day to 
keep up with the orders that have been piling in upon 
them from the East, and from the west coast, and from 
foreign countries. The lumberand shingle shipments 
for 1898 will be the largest on record. 


The total rail shipments of lumber from Washington 
for the ten months of 1898 ending November 1 were 
9,288 cars as against 6.529 cars in 1807, 5.933 cars in 1896, 
and 4,705 cars in 1895. The shipments of lumber in 1898 
have exceeded 1897 by 44,000,000 feet. The shipments of 
shingles for the same ten months in 1898 were 16,863 





“IF YOU SEEK FOR INFORMATION’’ 


As to how to trade in futures, in Grain, Provisions and Stocks, 
We are prepared to furnish you the fullest possible information. 
We publish a book, giving rates of commission, amount of money necessary, etc., etc., which we will gladly 


send you FREE. 


We are members of the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, and can execute orders in any 


market in the world. We have special facilities for handling cash wheat, and can save you $25.00 acar if you 


write to us before selling your crop. 


CUNNINGHAM & CROSBY, Successors te Osborn, Crosb 


y & Co... 
FLour ExcuanGe, MINNEAPOLIS. 








We Make Investments 


secured by First Mortgages on chuice 
Wheat-Growing Lands, that net the in- | | 
vestor SEVEN PER CENT. 

We have loaned money in this locality 
for fifteen years, and have never lost a 
dollar for one of our clients. 


We Buy OLD MORTGAGES 


on North Dakota Land, and pay cash for 
lands held under foreclosure. e act as | | 
agents for non-resident owners; pay taxes; | | 
attend to the renting and cultivation of 
lands, and collect and remit the proceeds 
promptly. 

HAVE YOU UNPRODUCTIVE LANDS? 


| We can make them dividend payers. 
| Write for particulars. 


E. J. LANDER & Co., Grand Forks, N.D | 


Established 1883. | 


| 
| 
| 
j 
| 














“ICHABL DORAN. JAMES DOKAN 


M. DORAN & CO., | 
Bankers and Brokers, | 


11 Jackson St., St. PauUL, MINN 








¥* "1,000,000 Acres of Land ~ < 
For Sale in Northeastern Minnesota. *. 


Do not buy land anywhere until you see our mops 
and get prices. They will be sent to you FREE. 


f Address, 
}\ HopzwE.. CLARKE, Land Oom’r, St. P.& D.R. R., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


27,600 Acres Prairie Stock, Tim- 
ber, Fruit, Dairy and Improved | 
@ Farms. State and R. R, lands in | 


| 
| 
| 
Minnesota, the Dakotas, Montana, Idaho, Oregon and | 





Washington. on BASY TERMS. low interest. 


THE WESTERN COLONIZATION INVESTMENT LAND CO. 
166 East Third Street, St. PavL, MINN. 


MINNESOTA, 
DULUTH and 
WEST DULUTH. 





WE TAKE Entire Charge of Property for Non-residents. 
WE NEGOTIATE City Real Estate and Outside Lands, and 
PAY CASH for Defaulted Mortgages. Write us 
Palladio Office Building, Duluth, or 

West Duluth Bank Building, West Duluth. 


H. E. SMITH & CO. 
E SAME OLDE SONGE, 








of FIRST-CLASS WORK for all kinds of 
people, at reasonable prices. Printing can’t be 
done for nothing, of course, for 


YE DEVIL'S TO PAY 


every week, besides a little for the hands. Law, 


| commercial and society printing are specialties. 


. str 336 Sibley St., 
E. D. BABCOCK, St. PAUL. 


AT YE PRINTER 


WATCH AND CHAIN FOR ONE DAY'S WORK. 
CBecosxcnscnasananns eds’ 

® gw s) 

. Boys and Girls can get_a Nickel-Plated 

ia ° Watch, alse a Chala and Cherm for selling 
° ‘@ 1% doz. Packages of Bluine at 10 cents each, 
v/a Mond your full address by return mail and 
X.6 we will forward the Bluine, post-paid, and 
— a large Premium List. No money required. 
BLUINE CO., Box 41g Concord Junction, Mass. 









for the ( 


WEDELSTAED] ene) Wernicke 


& Co. 


oc Stationers, 





Agents for the 


GLOBE CARD INDEXES. 


we Furnish COMPLETE OFFICE OUTFITS. 


Blank Book Manufacturers. 


Lithographers and Printers. 


We are acknowledged to be the leading houseof the entire 


Northwest for 


Wedding Invitations, 
Visiting Cards, Stock Certificates, 


Checks and all classes of Engraved Work, 


Send for our NEW samPces of monogram writing papers. 
They are new and beautiful, and we are making SPECIAL 


PRICES to introduce them. 


A superior grade of linen and satin-finished papers at 25c. 
per pound package. Envelopes to match at 10c per package. 


Elastic 


a Bookcases. 





“A System of Units” 

RE al- 
ways 
i complete, 
fbut never 

finished 
smallenough 
‘for 10 or 





large enough 
for 10,000 books. Dust proo}, 
convenient and attractive. Va 
rieties to suit 
every require- 
ment. Your 
money back 
if you’re not 


satisfied. 





The Units 


Write for Catalogue. 


Henry K. Wedelstaedt & Co, 


91 B. 6th St., St. Paul, Minn, 
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cars or 2,698,080.000 shingles, as against 16,016 cars or 


2.562,560,000 shingles in the corresponding months of | 


ISVs. 





It is said that between the years 1893 and 1898 Puget | 


Sound foreign commerce increased 700 per cent. 


Nelson Bennett, a railroad contractor of Tacoma, 
and of the Northern Pacific “Cascade tunnel” fame, 
visited Goldendale, Wash., in December lovking over 
the construction of the proposed railway from Lyle, 
on the Columbia River, through Klickitat Valley to 


Goldendale, the distance being about forty miles. | 


Work on the new line will begin early next year 
Eventually, it is believed the line will be extended 


through Yakima Reservation to a connection with | 


the Northern Pacific near North Yakima. 


Canadian Northwest. 
The Bank of British Columbia, one of the old finan- 
cial institutions of the Pacific Coast, has decided to 
inaugurate a branch in Rossland. 


Vancouver's inland revenue returns for one month 
were $26,582; during the corresponding month of 1897 
the collections amounted to $12,822. 


The C. P. R. is kept very busy handling the enor- 
mous flow of grain to the seaboard, the daily ship- 
ments being much larger than those of a year ago 
Shipments of cattle have also been heavy. 

Itis said that the Great Northern will make appli- 
cation to the Canadian Parliament for a franchise 
through Southern British Columbia. Itis understood 
that the company intends to extend the Spokane Falls 


& Northern into British Columbia and parallel the | 


Canadian Pacific's Crow's Nest Pass line. 





A hundred thousand shares of War Eagle (at Ross- 
land, B.C.) stock were sold recently in Toronto for 
$2.70 per share net. The deal involved $270,000. The 
stock was apart of the unissued capital of the War 
Eagle Company, and the sale was made direct by the 
corporation. The total issued stock of the War Eagle 
now amounts to 1,750,000 shares, and there Is still 250,000 
shares remaining in the treasury 

Among the buildings now going upin Rat Portage, 
Ont., are the following, the cost of the same being 
given in connection: High school buildings, $30,000; 
post-office and Government buildings, $25,000; Hilliard 
opera-house (rebuilt) $20,000; Presbyterian church, 
$12,000; cold storage plant, $15,000; Hose block, $10,000; 
marine slips and machine-shop, $20,000; pumping sta- 
tion, $6,000, and other smaller enterprises. Thisis an 
excellent showing for one town to make. 

The lead smelter at Pilot Bay, B. C., said to be owned 
by the Omaha-Grant Company, will soon resume op- 
erations. The plant consists of a modern 125-ton con- 
centrator and a lead stack with a capacity of about 150 
tons per day, and it is one of the best kind ever built. 
Pilot Bay is in the very heart of the Kootenay galena 
belt, and, situated as itis on the shore of Kootenay 
Lake, is easily accessible from every silver-lead mine 
now being worked in Southeastern British Columbia. 
The inauguration of a cheap fuel supply and the 
stiffening of the price of silver are doubtless the chief 
reasons for the resumption of operations. 

Work on the new Hartney extension of the Northern 
Pacific is completed or about completed to Trackend. 
Agents are now placed at Ninette and Dunrea, and 
business is being done at Margaret and Minto, the last 
named point being twenty-seven miles from Belmont. 
Grain elevators are in operation at Ninette and Dun- 


Moose Hide Moccasins and Slippers. 
Men’s, $2.75. Ladies’ & Boys’, $2.25 


rea, and others at Margaret and Minto are rapidly | 


nearing completion. A regular train service will be 
established as soon as the track is completed. The 
steel gang is at present approaching Elgin, the first 
station this side of Hartney. Dunrea, one of the new 
stations on the line, has four lumber yards. 


The production of creamery butter in Manitoba for 
the year 1898 will be about 087,000 pounds, and of cheese 
about the same amount. The price realized has been 
about half a cent a pound higher than last season. 
The total output of cheese and butter will be almost 
exactly the same as last year. The showing is dis- 
appointing in a way, but considering the exceptionally 
high prices received for wheat last spring, it shows 
that the dairy industry is firmly established in this 
Province. Taking eighteen cents as an average price 
for butter and eight and one-half cents for cheese, the 


farmers have received this year over $250,000 for cream- | 


ery butter and cheese alone. The dairy butter output 
this year has also been large.— Winnipeg Free-Press. 

LAD | a a WRITE FOR FREE INFORMATION 

® as to the Latest Style of Hair Dressing. 

All correspondence receives my personal attention. 

Address M.M. Mitcug.ut, 318 Wabasha St., St. Paut. 














CHICAGO, 


For LOW RATES ard other information, address 








B. CUTTS, General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINH. 
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Duck Shooting 


Along the line of the Saint Paul & Duluth Railroad. 
If youare not acquainted with the many resorts on 
this road. please address either of the undersigned 
and information will be furnished with pleasure. 
Cheap excursion tickets to Minnesota's famous 
hunting resorts. 
A. B. PLOUGH, 
Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mer., 





C. E. STONE, 
Gen. Pass. Agt., 











| 8ST. PAUL, MINN. 








Dini GY 


A.G.P.A.. 0 


TICKET OFFICE: 
g? Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


A TINENZ 
NITE %s 


on™ n''WA BASH 


AGN of TRAN The only line running Free RECLINING CHAIR Cars 
Tt y) Chicago to Niagara Falls, Buffalo and New York without change. 


ARRIVES 
Detroit 8:20 p. m. 


P| same day. 
Niagara Falls 4:00 
a. m. next day. 
Buffalo 5:00 a. m. 
next day. 
NewYork 3:30 p.m. 
next day. 


Boston 5:50 p. m. 
next day. 











EAST 


Leaving Chicago 3:15 p. m. and 11:30 p. m. daily for 


Detroit, Toronto, Montreal, Buffalo, New York and Boston. 


G. J. LOVELL 


LMER, or ’ 
P.A., St. Paul, Minn. 


hicago, Il. N. W. 









Sent postpaid on receipt of price 
METZ & SCHLO 
Oshkosh, Wis. 
Write for our illustrated 
circular and price-list of 
hand-made hunting shoes 
and moccasins of every description. 





CEARHART'S IMPROVED FAMILY 


MACHINE 

Cheapest and best. Sell 12 and get yours free. 

Send for particulars. and free samples of work knit on 
my new Ribbing Attachment. Yarn in stock. Address 
J. E. GEARHART, Bex 106 OLEARFIELD, PA. 





$18 ici Gite 81:49 


You can secure it by our plan. For particulars anc 
catalogue, address The Ashbrook Cullum Mf. 
Co., No. 20 E, Third St., Cincinnati, 0. 


Silk Fringe Caste Lae, Sreseenecel Renee 

Acquaintance Cards, LAUGHING CAMERA, 
Prise Puzzies, New Games, Magical —— 

fc. Finest Sample Book of Biggest list in 

Visiting and Hidden Name CARDS Premiums 

All for 2c. stamp. OHIO CARD CO,, Cadiz, Ohio, 











MILWAUKEE FOUNDRY SUPPLY CO., 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 
Founders’ and Patternmakers’ 


4 
WHITEHALL TERMINAL 
(SOUTH FERRY ) 
MOST CONVENIENT ENTRANCE 


NEW YORK 








ROYAL BLUE TRAINS ? 


PROPRORORUARNIANY 








Ladies’ & Gentlemen's Garments by Annual Contract. 
| Telephone 490-2. 


F. BARTRAM, 


Successor to SAMPSON & BARTRAM, 


‘Renovatorsot Clothing. 


Remodeling, Repairing. Cleaning and Storing 
of Ladies’ & Gentlemen's Clothing and Fur Garments. 


144 East Fourth Street, Str. Pau, Minn. 
$5,000,000 for distribe 


tion. Shares $2, a month. 
Safe as a Bank, Send 5c 
for Bulletin. A. H. Wrucox 


&Co., Station A, New York, 
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me or write for particulars. 


617 Front Street, 
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Headquarters for 


NORTH DAKOTA and MINNESOT 
FARMS 


In tracts of 160 to 5,000 acres, many of them in 


the famous 


RED RIVER VALLEY. 





I have some of the very best farms at low prices, and will be pleased to have prospective purchasers call and see 


No. 15—Splendid valley farm comprising 480 | 


acres of land, close to village of Mapleton. 
All under cultivation. Barn, granary and 
good well. Price, $22.00 per acre; one-fourth 
cash, remainder in delivery of half-crops 
thereafter. 


No. 16—A combined stock and grain farm of 


480 acres, located on Maple River,Cass County, 
N. D., close to two good railroad towns. 
Three hundred and fifty acres under cultiva- 
tion, 100 acres fenced for pasture and thirty 
acres of good meadow, with timber and 
shelter along the river. House, barn and 
granary. Very cheap at $16 peracre. Easy 
terms, with some cash down. 


No. 17—Farm at Fingal, Barnes County. One 


and one-half mile from the station. Fifty 
acres under cultivation. No buildings. Good 
class of settlers. Price, $10 per acre, on crop- 
payment plan. 


No. 18—Maple River farm, in Highland Town- 


ship, comprising 800 acres, with considerable 
timber, 350 acres cultivated, 150 acres of 
pasture, close to good railroad farm. Good 
buildings. Price, $12.50 per acre; one-fourth 
cash, remainder on easy terms. 


No. 19—One section of land, close to railroad 


town of Sanborn. Four hundred and fifty 


No. 20—Half-section farm 





acres cultivated. Good meadow and fenced | 


pasture. Large house, granary and barn in 
good condition. 
acre; one-fourth cash. 


Minn., four miles from Glyndon. House, 
barn, and granary; good flowing well. Three 
acres of trees, 57 acres fenced. Large lot of 
small fruits. Price, $21 per acre. 


No. 21—Two thousand four hundred acres of 


the best valley land, located in Raymond, 
Harmony and Rush River townships, which 
can be divided into farms of 160 to 320 acres 
each, for sale at prices ranging from $19.50 
to $21.50 per acre. All under cultivation. 


No. 22—This is a special bargain comprising 


one of the best stock and grain farms in 
North Dakota, being close to three towns on 
different railroads, affording good competi- 
tion in shipments; farm contains 4,000 acres, 
2,700 acres being under the plow; 200 acres of 
the best grass land in the State; a very com- 
plete set of buildings, consisting of large 
dwelling house with splendid cellar; good 
sleeping house for men, two large barns, 60x80 
and 64x80; new machine hall, 34x100; three 
large granaries for 36,000 bushels; stone smoke 
house, four wells and three windmills, three 
cisterns. Will include large lot of farm ma- 


Very cheap at $12.50 per | 


in Clay County, | 





On my list are a number of places with good buildings, timber, and running water, 
admirably adapted to mixed farming and stock-raising. Will name a few especially good bargains: 


chinery, viz: Two threshing engines, one 
separator, about 20 wagons, 60 horses and 
harnesses, gang plows, drills, 9 binders, flax 
harvester, two mowers, household goods, etc., 
machinery nearly all brand new; splendid 
range for stock. Building and personal prop- 
erty worth over $20,000. Terms, $10,000 cash, 
remainder six annual payments at seven per 
cent interest, or one-half crops raised. Price 
for all, $60,000. 

No. 23—Special stock and grain farm of 840 
acres, 550 acres in cultivation, clear running 
water, good fenced pasture, fair buildings, 
large amount of elm and oak timber, an ideal 
home farm. Price, $14 per acre; one-fourth 
cash, remainder tosuit purchaser. Near two 
good towns on different lines of railroad. A 
great bargain. 

No. 24—Fine 1,280 acre farm one and one-half 
miles from station, 1,200 acres plowed. All 
well drained valley land, good buildings, 
flowing well of fine water. Price, $16 per 
acre; one-fourth cash, remainder one-half 
crop-payments, or will sell at $18 per acre and 
include a large lot of stock, machinery and 
personal property. Very cheap. 


Also many thousands of acres of unimproved 


lands in the valley at $10 to $15 per acre on 
easy terms. - 


My list of FARGO CITY PROPERTY is very complete, and I can offer some bargains 


that will pay heavy returns in the near future. 


LOANS NEGOTIATED upon farm land and Fargo property upon personal inspection. 


Investments carefully made and taxes paid for non-residents. 


Don’t buy till you have seen me. 


References; First National Bank, Fargo; Mayor J. A. Johnson, or any business man in Fargo. 





J.B. FOLSOM, 





FARGO, N. D. 





Presi 
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A MINER’S TALE OF WEALTH. 





The statement is gaining circulation that 
more than fifty wagon-loads of pure gold are 
lying somewhere in Alaska awaiting rediscov- 
ery. It is gold that was gathered by four 
miners who went into the unknown and unex- 
plored Northwest in search of gold in 1890, only 
one of whom was permitted to return. He 
brought back with him incontestible proofs of 
the existence of gold in a sackful of small nug- 
gets, and his name is William Rogers. 

According to his story, the four miners lived 
in the Black Hills of South Dakota and were 
more or less experienced in placer mining. In 
1889 they formed a company to prospect for 
placer locations in Alaska, the belief among 
them being strong that somewhere in that 
country rich gold discoveries would be found. 
The men engaged in the enterprise were Rogers, 
Louis Cavanaugh, Harry Stokes, and John 
Campbell. Their first intention was to go 
north by steamer to Juneau, but when they 
reached Seattle they were unable to agree upon 
this point, and the expedition postponed its 
trip until the following spring, when the four 
men departed from Spokane, Wash. 

They traversed the country ina 
manner for several months, prospecting wher- 





leisurely | 
great deal different, 





‘You say, ‘Why didn’t you bring back some 
of this gold?’ Well, I did. I brought all I 
could carry, and it came near costing me my 
life. I brought small nuggets, because they 
were easier to carry. You must remember that 
I and my companions were in a country a 
thousand miles from civilization, and, while it 
was our original intention to dig for gold, when 
we reached the deposits of precious metal we 
were obliged to keep moving in search of food 
to prevent starvation. We might have gone 
back, but we were of the opinion that we would 
fall in with some of the Alaska Indians, whom 
we could employ to carry out our gold. It was 
this delusion that was largely responsible for 
our misfortunes after we had obtained that for 
which we went in search. 

‘We drifted on in this manner until Cava- 
naugh was taken ill and the balance of the 
party were pretty well exhausted. From this 
time on, to make the story brief, we found gold 
in great quantities for a distance of about 
thirty miles; but again our numbers were de- 
pleted by the death of Campbell, who died of 
malarial fever. Only Stokes and myself re- 
mained; so we held a council, and decided to 
try to get out of the country while we had the 
strength to undertake the journey. It isa 








starting out on a long 


of great deposits of gold, such as I had seen, 
but at a point much nearer than we had found 
it. Gold had no particular value to them, but 
I found them very fond of copper, of which 
they possessed considerable.”’ 


° 


A STRANGE DISCOVERY IN OREGON. 








While exploring the country along Aber- 
nethy Creek, near Oregon City, Ore., recently, 
a young man from Portland discovered a 
stratum of perfumed sandstone about four 
inches in thickness and extending for some 
distance about four or five feet beneath the 
surface of the ground. The deposit is a sort of 
sandstone in process of hardening. It is 
composed of very fine sand, or perhaps vol- 
canic ash, of a grayish color, and has a very 
perceptible perfume, which is still more 
plainly perceptible on one’s hands after hand- 
ling it. 

The Heppner (Ore.) Gazette says that a num- 
ber of persons who have examined the sample 
remarked that the odor it emits seemed fa- 
miliar, but they could not tell what it resem- 
bled. ‘‘One druggist said it smelled like vanilla 
beans, another thought it smelled like Tonka 
beans. One said it smelled like the perfumed 

















WE manufacture the celebrated “MILWAUKEE CUSTOM-MADE” Boors, SHogs and SLIPPERS in all grades and styles, and in all sizes and widths. Ifin want 


of something reliable in footwear you ought to handle our goods. 


We make a specialty of LADIES’ and MEN'S FINE SHOES and LADIES’ OXFORDS, and 


have the reputation of making the best OJL GRAIN and KANGAROO CALF GOODS in thecountry. Try them. 


F. MAYER BOOT & SHOE CO., Wholesale Manufacturers, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


ever there seemed to be a promising locality. 
After the first three months, gold in small 
quantities was found quite frequently, and this 
led them on in their quest for better prospects. 
Their mules died, and they were obliged to 
abandon their wagon and tools, except such as 
they could carry; and in this way they plodded 
over mountains, through ravines, and across 
marshes until they had been gone from Spo- 
kane more than a year. From this point Rogers 
graphically, but briefly, describes his journey: 

‘‘We prospected up and down Tanana River 
and its tributaries, and found gold in great 
quantities. We camped at one place three 
weeks, after we had been unusually successful 
in killing moose and caribou, and during that 
time we panned out gold nuggets enough to fill 
a full-size whisky barrel. We could not carry 
the gold, so we dug a pit and buried itona 
hillside. 


“T estimated that fifty wagons could not | 


carry away all the gold that was exposed in 
that vicinity. The gold lumps were of all 
shapes and sizes, the largest probably weighing 
200 pounds. It was not quartz, but pure, virgin 
gold, that could be hammered out with a ham- 
mer. 


march in an exhausted condition, than it is 
when beginning fresh and well fed, and we soon 
realized that we had started on our homeward 
march almost too late. 

‘*We crossed rivers and mountains, snow and 
mud; and, cold and hungry, we had only such 
food as we could pick up from an occasional 
shot or from fishing along the streams. We 
kept on our steady march in a southeasterly 
direction for nearly two months. During this 
tramp we found copper and silver deposits, and 
other valuable minerals. These discoveries 
were of no interest to us, however, for by this 
time we had become imbued with the fear that 
we would never reach civilization. I consider 
now that it was a miracle that I was enabled 
toreach home. All the gold in Alaska would 
not tempt me to go there again if I knew I 
would have to undergo hardships similar to 


| those that I endured for nearly two years. 


‘*Within two hundred miles of the first settle- 
ment Stokes gave out, and, after an illness of 
three days, he also died. Then I resumed my 
tramp alone. 

‘‘When about exhausted I reached a settle- 
ment of Indians, where I remained nearly a 
month. Here I learned that the Indians knew 








chalk used for writing on blackboards, and an- 
other said it smelled like earth. A woman of 
sensitive olfactories at once pronounced the 
perfume to be that of the ‘sweet leaves,’ or 
‘vanilla leaver,’ which boys peddle around the 
streets in the spring and summer. A number 
of others have expressed the same opinion, and 
some have complained of the odor as sickly 
sweetish and overpowering. 

“The whole stratum, and the earth on each 
side of it, has thesame perfume. Just how the 
stone became so thoroughly permeated with 
this odor seems impossible to determine. There 
have probably always been ‘sweet leaves’ grow- 
ing in that vicinity, but as there are four or 
five feet of soil on top of the stratum of stone, 
it was probably deposited there centuries ago, 
and has been wasting its sweetness on the 
desert airever since. If it were harder, the 
stone might be cut into sachets or inde- 
structible perfume tablets. If it were used to 
build the walls of a church, the perfume would 
be stronger and last longer than that of the 
musk in the Mosque of St. Sophie in Constanti- 
nople. Perfumed stone is a rarity, and speci- 
mens of this will be sent to some scientists to 
be analyzed.”’ 
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FARM LANDS. 


These choice tracts are in NoRTH DAKOTA. 


easy. Look over the list. 


very piece of land you want is here; property listed by counties: 


RICHLAND COUNTY. 

Lyman B. Everdell, se q 6, 129, 48. 

Geo. T. Emery. sw q 18, 130, 48. 

Peter Wittman, ne 4, 129, 49. 

Joseph Pero, se q 24, 129, 49 

T. A. Fitzgerald, sw q 24, 129, 49. 

William Hein, s half nw q 5, 130, 49. 

Anton Weider, nw q 8. 130, 49. 

Solomon Taylor, sw q 9, 130, 49. 

Eben A. Munger, sw q 10, 130, 49. 

Charles and Alfred Mead, se and nw q 
15, 130, 49. 

James W. Joyce, sw 4 17, 130, 49. 

Nick Marsch, nw q 27, 130, 49. 

James Masterson, nw q 35, 130, 49. 

B. Phillips, Jr., se q 6, 130, 49. 

Joseph Ludwig, nw gq 30. 135, 49. 

Mathias Harles, ne q 18, 132, 50. 

Le Baron Yerxa, nw q 10, 133, 50. 

Jno. F. Thompson, sw q 6, 134, 50. 

Geo. G. French, s half 15, 134. 50. 

W.F. and M. D. Ward, nw gq 18, 134, 50. 

Valentine Haeffner, nw gq 30. 134, 50. 

Frederick Scherman, sw q 32, 134, 50. 

Andrew Gilbertson, nw q 2, 135, 50. 

Jno. W. Tousley, se q 10, 135, 50. 

R. A. Sorenson, sw q 14, 135. 50. 

Andrew Olson, sw gq 18, 135, 50 

Geo. T. Emery, se q 2, 132, 51. 

Geo. T. Emery, nw q 10, 132, 51. 

Gustav Simianer, sw q 2, 182. 51. 

Geo. Williamson, ne q 20, 133, 51. 

O, and W. Davidson, s half 30, 133, 50. 

Chas. C. Cluff, ne gq 2, 133. 51. 

O. T. MacCormac, se 24, 134, 51. 

J.O. Hurlbut, ne q 24, 134. 51. 

Elias F. Nelson, ne q 6, 135, 51. 

Chas. J. Farley, sw q 2, 130, 52. 

Joseph Factory, ne q 3, 130, 52. 

Elmer E. Sykes, sw q 7, 130, 52. 

Joseph Klee, nw q neg and s half neq 
and lot 5, 7, 130, 52. 

Frank E. Whitaker, nw q 7, 130, 52. 

Edgar M. Roberts, ne q 32, 130, 52. 

Frank Casper, sw q 12, 131, 52. 

Semer Holland, sw q 30, 131, 52. 

CO. OC. Gifford, se q 12, 132, 52. 

Judd P. Hedges, ne q 14, 132, 52. 

A.C. Adams, swq and east half 35, 132, 52 

Andrew A. Hague, sw q 8, 134, 52. 

Geo. White, ne gq 6, 136, 52. 

Peter Kelly, nw °4, 4, 136, 52. 

Geo. W. White, sw q 8, 136. 52. 

Gertrude Weber, e half lots 1 and 2 in 
block 15, Root’s add Wahpeton. 

Gertrude Weber, lots 13 and 14 in block 
14, add Wahpeton. 

Gertrude Weber, lots 1, 2 and 3in block 9, 
Hubbard & Tyler’s add Wahpeton. 


DICKEY COUNTY. 
Jennie E. Williams, sw q 35, 130, 60. 
Frederick Neverman, nw « 6, 132, 61. 
Mary Smith, sw gq, 18, 132, 62. 
Geo. O. Strubb, nw q 1, 130, 63. 
Edward A. Hinds, ne q 2. 130, 63. 
Edmund M. Williams, nw q 4, 130, 63. 
Lulu E. McMinn, se q 16, 132, 63. 


EDDY COUNTY. 
William Steinback, nw q 14, 148, 67. 
Andrew J. Allen ne q 25, 149, 66. 
Jas. A. Towle, nw q 7, 149, 66. 
EDMUNDS COUNTY, S. D. 
Edward E. Taber, ne q 1, 123, 66. 
H.R. D. Davis. se q 27, 122, 67. 
FOSTER COUNTY. 
W. H. Larrabee, s half n half 39, 147, 63, 
Wm. F. Metz, se q 28, 146, 66. 
Christian Gerrard. se q 34, 146, 67. 
GRAND FORKS COUNTY. 
Alonzo Fadden nw q 35, 149, 51. 
M. I. Mendelson, sw q 15, 151, 52. 


Johannes J. Haugen, se « 26, 151, 52. 

And Thompson, sw q 27, 153, 56. 

Campbell Martin, lots 7,9, 11 and 13, blk. 
N., Budge & Eshelman’s 2d add Grand 


KIDDER COUNTY. 
Frances Eberl, nw q 2, 138. 72, 
Dawson, e half 7, 139, 72 
Elias S. Randall, se q 14, 139. 73. 


NELSON COUNTY. 


Blakely R. Durant, nw q 11. 152, 


RANSOM COUNTY. 

Anders A. Bergsio, nw q 12, 135, ! 

C. A. Austin, se q 22, 136, 53. 

Ole N. Olson, ne q 26. 136, 53. 

Jno. M. Campbell, ne q 30. 136, 53. 

Moses Vachon, nw q 35, 135, 54. 

Jno. W. Seburn, sw se, s half sw. and nw 
sw 24, 135, 54. 

B. Torgerson, ne q 30, 135, 54. 

Milo Ruggles, sw q 34, 135, 54. 

Kate M. Austin, nw q 2, 136, 54. 

Jno. W. Judy. sw 18, 133, 55 

Emil F. Grobe, sw q 32, 135, 55. 

Carl F. Maartman, nw g 8, 134. 56. 

Lizzie C. Rogers, sw q 4. 135, 56. 

James S. Cole, ne « 6, 135, 56. 

Lucius A. Brown, nw « 18, 135, 56. 

Geo. W. Henry, ne q 14, 135, 56. 

Thos. B. Quaw, nw q 28, 133, 57. 

James Duty, ne q 19, 134. 57. 

Isaac F. Young. nw 4 20, 134, 57. 

Jos. Simmons, w half se ande half swq 
18. 135. 57. 

Ole Reynolds, sw q 26, 136, 57. 

Edgar F. Fuller, se q 10, 134, 58. 

Geo. H. Faller, sw q 10, 133, 58. 

Eugene Pierson, nw q 13, 134, 58. 

Chas. 8. Wilcox, se q 13. 134, 58. 

Henry P. Doud, sw q 13, 134, 58. 

Patrick Hennesey, ne q 21, 134, 58. 

Jno. F. Carlblom, sw q 13, 135, 58. 

Frank E. McCuen, nw q 33, 135, 58. 

Roseanne McGrath, sw q 35, 135, 58. 

CASS COUNTY. 

Jos. Gillenwaters, ne q 10, 140. 49. 

B.S. Watson, s half 14, 139, 50. 

C. Olson, sw q 12, 141, 51 

Leander C. Stiles, nw q 32, 137, 52. 

Maggie McNight, ne gq 34, 137, 52. 

Wm. Browell, sw q 26, 137, 53. 

Elizabeth Keenan, w half e half 14, 137, 54. 

Wm Schonheit, nw 4 20, 139, 55. 

John Hay, nw q 26, 141, 55. 

F. D. Sherman, shalf of n half and n 
half of s half 17, 142, 55. 

J.W. Hollinshead, lots 14 to 19, bk. Z, 
Chas. Roberts’ add to Fargo. 

Alfred Sherlock. lots 2 to7 Blk K, Chas. 
Roberts’ add to Fargo. 

A Cantieny, Kirkham’s ad to Fargo, lot 
3. bk. 5; lot 1, bk. 6. 

A Cantieny, Yerxa & Frankiin’s add to 
Fargo, lots 2 and 3, bk. 4. 

W. A. Kirkham, Roberts’ 2nd add to 
Fargo, lot 4. bk. 19. 

Calvin Bond, Roberts’ add, plat 2, lots 
14 to 21. 

Geo. G. French. Truesdell’s add to Far- 
go, lot 1. bk. 6. 

J.P. McClanagan, Morton & Doty’s add 
to Fargo, lots 18 to 20 bk.1 and lots 8 
and 9, bk. 2. 

0. W. Darling, lot 2 in 17. 139. 48. 

C. W. Darling, lots 4 and 5 and sw se 18, 


139, 48. 
CLAY COUNTY, MINN, 
John O'Hern, part, of se nw q 17, 139. 48. 
E. C. Sprague, lots 13 to 14 in bk 1, 
Sprague’s add to Moorhead, Minn. 
E. ©. Sprague, lots 1 to 12 in bk 7, 
Sprague’s add to Moorhead, Minn. 
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They are the very 
Perhaps there is a quarter-section adjoining possessions which you already own. 


cream of the lands of the State. 


E. C. Sprague, lots 1 to 12 in bk 14, 
Sprague’s add to Moorhead, Minn. 

E. C. Sprague, lots 1 to 24, in bk 16, 
Sprague’s add to Moorhead, Minn. 

OC. F. J. Goebel, lots 13, 14 and 15 in bk 1 
White's add to Moorhead. 


GRIGGS COUNTY. 


K. B. Herigstad, ne 18, 147. 60. 


LA MOURE COUNTY. 
A. E. Nugent, sw q 26, 135. 60. 
John Dwyer, nw gq 38, 153, 59. 
Wm. H. Moylan. sw q 32, 155, 59. 
David Still, sw 30, 135, 60. 
Chas. S. Cleveland, se 8. 133, 61. 
Edwin Anderson, ne gq 20, 135, 61. 
Edwin M. Whitman, e half of e half 2s, 
134. 61. 
Geo. W. Hommedew, sw q 4, 154, 62. 
John M. Davis, ne q 8, 134, 62. 
Harlan W. Dunn, se q 8, 134, 62. 
Norman S. French, s half 18, 134, 62. 
Fred'k Neverman, ne q 24, 1:34, 62. 
Jno. Combs, se 24, 135, 62. 
Jno. Downey, nw 34, 136, 62. 
Harvey Hardy, ne q 10, 134, 63. 
John W. Scott, ne q 30, 154, 65. 
Ezra D. Wilson, se q 20, 135, 63. 
Wm. I. Smith, nw q 24, 135, 65. 
A. Ritterbusch, w half e half 26, 135, 63. 
Hudson F. Carpenter, ne q 34, 135, 63. 
Albert J. Pratt, se q 4, 136, 63. 
J.J. O'Connell, nw gq 18, 136, 63. 
Chauncey H. Noyes, nw q 330, 136, 63. 
Arthur T. Moon, nw q 10, 135, 64. 
P. M. Ellsworth, ne q 12, 1535, 64. 
Albert Schaatz. se q 24, 155, 64. 
Fred’k Woodhead, ne q 30, 135, 64. 
Henry Thompson, nw 4 30, 135, 64. 
Lewis Lyon. se q 8, 136. 64. 
Geo. W. L. Reed, ne q 14. 136, 64. 
Wellsman W. Reed, se « 14, 1536, 64. 
Gotfried Swan, sw q 12, 135, 65. 
Chas. A. Austin, all sec 21, 23. 25, 27, 29, 31, 
33 and 35, 136, 65. 
SARGENT COUNTY. 
Harvey H. Lord. n half of seq 31, and w 
half of sw q 32, 130, 53. 
Alfred Messervey, e half of sw and w 
half of se q 32, 130, 53. 
Allison M. Blythe, sw q 9. 131, 53. 
Mary Connolly, ne q 20, 131, 53. 
Mary McCann, sw ¢ 20. 131, 53. 
Bernard McCann, sw 4 21, 131, 53 
Albert C. Welden, ne gq 26, 131,53. 
Madison Miner. nw q 2. 132, 53. 
Gilbert Benson, se q 32, 132. 53. 
Charles Wells, ne 10, 130, 55. 
Chas. Schofield, nw and nw of sw 31, 130, 
55. 
Charles Scoville, ne q 32, 131, 55. 
Wm. McFarland, se q 6, 132, 56. 
STEELE COUNTY. 
Kate M. Austin, w ‘2 17, 145. 55. 
Mary J. Hutchinson, n half of n half 4, 
147, 56. 
Horace Meyers, all 25, 145, 57. 
Kate M. Austin, lots 1,2 and 3, bk. 19, 
Hope, N. D. 
Kate M. Austin, e half 11. 144, 56. 
Kate M. Austin, swq 19 &e half 19, 


STUTSMAN COUNTY. 
Henry J. Tollman, nw 2, 137, 62 
Stanley McPherson, nw q 4, 137, 62. 
Lewis Klein, ne q 24, 138, 62. 
John M. Ahlstrom, nw gq 22, 139, 62. 
Pharus Reason, se q 28, 139, 62. 
Pyron V. Fellows, se q 34, 139. 62. 
Edw. C. Dickenson, se q 12, 140, 62 
Sherebiah F. Lambert. nw q 26, 149, 62 
James S. Martin e half of e half of 30, 

140, 62. 


45, 56 


They are for sale on terms most 
If not, perhaps the 


Wm.A. Knerr,w half of e half of 30, 140, 62. 

Wm. Gillece, se « 12, 141, 62 

Ed. P. Carley, nw q 14, 141, 62 

Joseph OC. Kennedy. sw q 34, 137, 63 

Vernon Cornwell, sw « 22, 139. 63. 

Wm. E. Gordiner, ne « 10, 149, 63. 

Geo. Birks, sw q 18, 141, 63 

John J. Totten, sw q 8, 137, 64 

John R. McGraw, ne « 18, 137, 64. 

Levi Williams, sw gq 28, 137, 64. 

Carrie E. Williams, se « 28, 137. 64. 

Geo. A. Stockwell, se 4 24. 138, 4. 

Elizabeth Wiard, nw gq 34, 138, 64 

Hugh T. Kennedy, w half of sw q 22, 139, 
64. 

August Schomberg, ne 4 32, 143, 64 

Xavier, Fuchs, nw q 32, 143. 64 

Edwin English, nw 22, 137. 65 

Louisa Sharlow, sw q 24. 137, 5 

Sylvia Kelty, sw q 26, 137, 65. 

Henry O. Wood, nw gq 26, 137, 65. 

Frank Bigelow sw q 28, 137, 55 

Wn. B. Sharlow, nw g 28, 137. 65. 

Geo W. Jewell, sw q 30, 137, 65 

David A. Sharlow, se q 30, 137, 65. 

Geo. Sharlow, ne « 30, 137, 65. 

Lucy Close, sw q 32, 137, 65. 

Henry T. Sharlow, ne « 32, 137. 65 

A. Jackson Delaney, nw q 34. 137. 65. 

Thaddens H. Wheeler, se 4 34. 137, 65. 

Ludlow W. Foster, nw « 14, 138, 65 

Wm. P. Lampson. sw 4 2, 139, 65. 

Leopold Broecklin, sw q 6, 139, 65. 

Dan‘! C. Lenham, ne gq 28, 139, 65. 

John Donahough, ne q 82, 140, 65 

Dan’! Brydges, se q 22, 141, 65. 

Chas. L. Wright. sw q 32, 141. 65. 

John J. Trubshaw, nw 4 12, 142, 65. 

John Eager, se q 12, 142, 65. 

Geo. H. Leoboldt, se 4 4 143. 65. 

John E. Cochrane, ne « 29, 143, 65 

Elmer A. Frederick, w half of w half of 
sec 28, 144, 65. 

James Moon, sw q 10. 139, 66. 

Cyrus D. Alton, nw 34, 144, 66 


WALSH COUNTY. 
William Coulter, n half ne; se of ne; and 
ne of se 27. 156, 56 
C. 8S, Campbell, se « 17, 158, 59. 
WELLS COUNTY. 
William Snure, sw 4 20, 147, 69. 
Charles Schilling, sw q 36, 147, 69 
Edward .J. Clearey, nw 4 6, 146, 68 
P J. Shanahan, sw q 32. 146, 6s. 
Mary I. Jobert, se q 4. 146. 68 
David Harris, sw q 16, 146, 68. 
BARNES COUNTY. 
W.G. Ackerman, nw 4g 2, 138, 56 
Wm. A. Pannebaker, nw 1. 141, 56 
Martin M. Ouren, ne q 12, 138. 56. 
Louis Mainz, s half of s half 28. 143, 57. 
John Pheland, se q 10, 142. 58. 
S. H. Lynn, sw q 18, 137, 59. 
Edw. Manley, e halfof seq; nwof se and 
se of ne 4 34, 138, 59 
Wilbert R. Barnes. nw q 18, 141. 59, 
Wm. Palmer, se q 34. 142 59 
Rasmus Rasmussen. sw «4 & 138, 60. 
J. Christiansen, ne gq 18. 138, 69. 
J.S. Aandahl. w half 24. 138. 60. 
R. Fritzvold.n halfnw q; seof nwq; and 
ne of sw q 30, 138, 60. 
Wm. T. Ward's half of n half 10 138. 60. 
Chas. Hemans, ne q 34, 139, 60. 
Victor V. Townley, ne of 12, 141, 69. 
Geo. Nelson, sw q 14, 142, 69. 
S. F. Mercer. nw gq 32 142. 60. 
Mary A. Williams, se q 32. 17. 61. 
Jason E. Marsch, ne gq 39. 139. 61. 
E. 8. Donaldson. se q 14 141, 61. 
J. W. Donaldson, e '» ne‘, 4 WU, 141, 71. 
Kate M. Austin, sw q 34. 138. 57. 


Money to Loan at all times at Lowest Rate of Interest. I charge no commission to borrowers. 
Jo dete dak deatedte ae 9 


Bed River Valley Bank Building, 


Farezo, N.D. 
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Out of the Mouth of Babes. 
Mrs. A. isa Christian Scientist who lives in the West, 
says a Washington paper, and little D., who fell down- 
stairs and scraped several inches of skin from various 


portions of her body, was not at all pleased to be told | 


that she was not hurt. She brooded over it for several 
days, then apparently forgot the incident. 

Sometime after, her mother was explaining the ac- 
tion of the nerves and said: 

“When you are hurt, the little nerve carries the 
message to the brain, and that is where you feel it.” 

Quick as a flash came the answer: 

“Then Mrs. A. hasn't any brains, for she don't feel i 
when she gets hurt.”’ 





er 
Consumption Cured. 

An old physician, retired from practice, had placed 
in his hands by an East India missionary the formula 
of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy and per- 
manent cure of consumption, bronchitis, catarrb, 
asthma and all throat and lung affections, also a 
positive and radical cure for nervous debility and all 
nervous complaints. Having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, and desiring to 
relieve human suffering, 1 will send free of charge to 
al) who wish it, this recipe in German, French or 
English, with full directions for preparing and using. 
Sent by mail, by addressing, with stamp, naming this 
magazine,W.A. Noyes. 82% Powers’ Blk, Rochester, N.Y 

ee 
“As Ithers See Us.”’ 

I wish to commend the excellence of Tor NortTH 
WEST MAGAZINE, which I consider of the first-class 
order, especially in its work of depicting Northwest- 
ern progress Edward A. Weber, Newport. Ky 

Not long ago a description of Aitkin County, Minn., 
was published in Tae Nortawest MAGAZINE, and Mr 
B. M. Hungerford of Aitkin comments upon the result 
as follows: “Already it has been the means of bring- 
ing us a goudly number of first-class settlers, and I 
believe others will follow. Aitkin County is entirely 
satisfied with it.” 


Ee a. 
Mothers. 

For over fifty years Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 
has been used by mothers for their children while 
teething. Are you disturbed at night and broken of 
your rest by a sick child suffering and crying with 
pain of cutting teeth? If so, send at once and geta 
bottle of “Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup” for chil- 
dren teething. Its value is incalculable. It will re- 
lieve the poor little sufferer immediately. Depend 
upon it, mothers, there is no mistake about it. It 
cures diarrhca, regulates the stomach and bowels, 
cures wind colic, softens the gums, reduces inflam- 
mation, and gives tone and energy to the whole sys 
tem. “Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup” for children 
teething is pleasant to the taste and is the prescription 
of one of the oldest and best family physicians and 
nurses in the United States, and is for sale by all 
druggists throughout the world. Price, twenty-five 
centsa bottle. Be sure and ask for “Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup.” 
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Going to California? 

Our upholstered tourist cars are the best. Weare 
the pioneers in the tourist-car business. The Minne- 
apolis & St. Louis Railroad runs elegant upholstered 
tourist cars to California points without change, leav- 
ing St. Paul at 7:00 and Minneapolis at 7:35 Pp. M. every 
Thursday via Omaha, Denver, and Salt Lake—The 
Scenic Line." 

On November 22d and each succeeding Tuesday, we 
will run an additional car via Kansas City and Fort 
Worth—the Southern Route, no altitudes and no snow 
This line, being the quickest and best appointed, is the 
most popular 

Through sleeping-car berths, large enough for two 
persons, are only $6.00 A gentlemanly conductor and 
colored porter accompany the car to attend the wants 
of the passengers, Our parties are select. For full 
information and for descriptive matter, address \. B 
Cutts,G. P.& T. \..M. &S8t. L. Ry., Minneapolis, Minn. 


An Honest Offer 

Dear Mr. Editor:—Kindly tnform your readers that 
if written to confidentially, enclosing stamp for reply, 
[ willcheerfully make known to themina sealed letter 
free of charge. the plan pursued by which | was per- 
manently restored to perfect health and manly vigor- 
after years of suffering from nervous weakness, semi- 
nal losses, and sexual feebleness. F 


I have no scheme to get money from any one. I have 
nothing to sell or send 0. O. D., but am simply anxious | 


to make known to others who may be suffering as I 
was, this means of certain and permanent cure 
\ddress C. Johnson, Box 467, Delray, Mich. 





“Though near his latter end, Methuselah still pos- 
sessed a pretty wit. “Have you lived here always?”’ 
asked a new-comer. 

“Only since I was born.” chuckled the old man. 


UI cAHCIRO MEDICAL IN 


WOMEN S\S COMBINED TREATMENT WY, 


Who have suffered 

years from linger- OF THE GREAT CURATIVE POWERS 

ing and wasting 4) Hy as, 

diseases Sp, f ) 

CAN BE CURED : 
quickly, safely, 
and permanently 
By the great Elee- 

trical and Medical 

Specialists of this 
[ustitute. 


These specialists are among the best, most successful and scientific the world has ever known. and are achiev- 
ing results in curing the sick and suffering by their Electro-Medical treatment which would be impossible to 
secure by either electrical or medical treatment alone. The State Electro-Medical Institute is the ONLY PLACE 
where you can obtain the benefits of this successful treatment under the most skilful and learned specialists. 
BE ASSURED that if any power on earth can cure you these doctors can— 


—WHEN ALL OTHERS FAIL— 


Remember the wonderfully successful specialists and treatment of this institute combine the two greatest 
factors of the healing art known to the medical profession—ELEOTRIOITY and MEDIOINE. It is the 
largest. most thoroughly and completely equipped institute. both electrically and medically, ever established 
in the Northwest for the treatment and absolute cure of all nervous, chronic and private diseases of Men and 
Women. Honorable and fair dealing accorded to all. 
WRITE IF YOU CANNOT CALL, All correspondence in plain envelepes. Confidential. 
ADDRESS: 


STATE ELECTRO-MEDICAL INSTITUTE, 
301 Hennepin Avenue, Corner Third Street, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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oe : Leaves Minneapolis at 7:30 P. M. daily. 
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| ‘eas Arrives Chicago at 9:30 A. M. \ 


Y/, im “<= | The Only Perfect Train in the World 
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THE SANATORIUM 


Fiudson, Wis. 


(Under 

former 

management 19 Miles 
was Last of 
OLIVER St. Paul, 
WENDELL on C., St. P., 
Houmes M. &0O. BR. RB. 


Sanatorium.) 





One of the Most Delightfully Located and Fully Equipped Institutions in the United States, for Care and Treatment 
of Invalids, and of Rest for the Tired and Worn Out. 
Turkish, Russian, Electric, Saline and Plain Baths. Massage and 
All Forms of Treatment, Movement Cures. Electricity Employed in all its Forms. 
EXPERIENCED FHYSICIANS. TRAINED NURSES. 


Gymnasium, Elegant Parlors, Flectric Lights, Fine Elevator. Building heated by hot water and steam; 
ventilated by Steam F'an. A magnificent Solarium. In winter all verandas are inclosed in glass, making a 


delightful promenade. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO DIETARY. 


For further information address 
THE SANATORIUM. Hudson, Wis. 


Tue NORTHWEST MAGAZIN® for November is aspe- 
cially well-illustrated number, with instructive and 
amusing matter which keeps up its high reputation.— 
Calgary ( Alberta) Tribune. 
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REPRESENTATIVE NORTHWESTERN JOBBERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 


FOLEY BROS, & KELLY) FO°T SERRZES 08) CUMS ryan 
MERCANTILE (9,  Bootsand Shoes, White Lead & Oi @ 


Third and Wacouta ane ST. PAUL, MINN. (INCORPOKATED) 
MANUFACTURERS 


Lion Brand House Paint, 


FLOOR PAINTS, 
BARN PAINTS, 
GRAPHITE PAINTS, 


, STAINS, FILLERS 
| FineShoes, Mining Boots and Shoes a specialty. ’ , 
Tea Importers. Coffee Roasters. Spice Grinders. | A large line of Goodyear Glove Rubbers AND ALL GOODS USED BY PAINTERS. 











WHOLESALE CROCERS, 








ST. PAUL, MINN. 

















Manufacturers Flavoring Extracts. constantly in stock. _| Wrrre ror Cuiedevn Coane CARDS AND PRICES. 
FAST 
TRAINS SMOKE 
NORTH, THE LEADERS 
EAST, They Cost You No More Money. 
SOUTH, 
L L 
WEST, ) MODE 0, KEY WEST CIGARS. 
Between TENNYS N 
CHICAGO, 0 FINE DOMESTIC CIGARS. 
and i ate UNICO, FINE DOMESTIC CIGARS. 
ST. » 
PAU amzavorrs. | GAVANA CUTTINGS, 
ASHLAND and FIVE CENT CIGARS. 


Be puxorm. | LILLIAN RUSSELL, = 
prone GRO.W.CHILDS, 


FIVE CENT CIGARS. 








LINES. es 
ne nies NOYES BROS. & CUTLER, 











G. P. A., | Sole Agents, Saint Paul, Minn. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS / 
























2 fENGRAVING QMPANY 
DESIGNERS fy ss ce 
ILLUSTRATORS WOOD CUTS © ELECTROTYPES 











8s MICHIGAN ST. © 


MILWAUKEE .wWiIs. 
Long distance Jelephone ~ Main WW42. 
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A PAINFUL INTERRUPTION, 

He was engaged in telling a thrilling fish-story. 
Every onein the car was listening attentively Indeed, 
they could do nothing else, for his voice was loud and 
clear. and sounded high above the noise of the rumble 
of the train. 

“They were that long,” said he, extending his hands 


abouta yard from each other. “I had three of them 
on my line, when the fight began in dead earnest and 


Here an acquaintance hastily and breathlessly en- 
tered the car and, and rushing up to the excited story- 
teller, exclaimed 

“Say, John, you 
don't you?” 

“Yes; what about it?” 

“Why, you want to forget it, and ‘remember the 
Maine!'"’ 

To this day none of the eager. expectant group knows 
whether John lost his fish or not.—Bozeman ( Mont.) 
Chronicle 


remember the Johnstown flood, 


Ne 
ae 


A CHIPPEWA ANECDOTE. 

One of the latest stories isof the Chippewas anda 
former attempt to move them toa new reservation. 
At the time of the Sioux attack on Fort Ripley in 1862, 
the Mille Lac Chippewas assisted the white men and 
came to their defense. The Secretary of the Interior 
and the State of Minnesota were grateful for this 
assistance, and promised that, as a reward, the Mille 
Lac Chippewas should never be removed, but should 
have the special protection of the Government. 

It was only a few years later, though, that the In- 
terior Department sent a special agent to the reserva- 
tion to endeavor to persuade the Indians to move from 
Mille Lacs to north of Leech Lake. There was quite a 
powwow, and the special agent failingin his effort, one 


Stepping close to the hatch, just then, “Toddy” stoop- 


ed to tie his shoe, and away went the bottle. 

The cork came out,and the Bourbon flowed. The 
deck was awash in a moment, but the bottle had 
bounded and found its way through a hatch, and went 
rattling down the deep hold, bumping and thumping 
to the time of the laughter of the crowd. “Toddy” was 
too confused to make the best use of the accident, and 
there was a still louder roar of laughter as he remark- 
ed. ruefully: 

“By gad, that’s the first time Lever did the christen- 
ing act!” pe 

Se 
HORSE ON A CANDIDATE. 

The story told on one of the local candidates who 
made a recent political trip to the south part of the 
county, was too good for his brother candidate to keep. 





One day they saw asolitary horseman approaching | 


on horseback. The horseman was a stranger, but that 
mattered not to our candidate, who put on his gladdest 
smile and held out his hand most hospitably. 

“Would the stranger have a little nip?” 


“Certainly, three nips and a cigar, with one tosmoke | 
| after dinner.” 


“How do things look around your country for sher- 
iff?” inquired the candidate 

“Good! Why, Wilson Peak will get two hundred 
votes ahead of his ticket,’ replied the stranger. 

“Wilson Peak!” ejaculated the candidate; who in 

is Wilson Peak, and where are you from?” 

“Why, Peak is candidate for sheriff on the Sheridan 
County Republican ticket,” smilingly replied the 
stranger, “and I live there. 1 lost some horses, and 
am over here looking for them. “Didn’t see any, did 
you?” 

But the candidates were out of ear-shot, and the 
question was lost.—Miles City (Mont.) Journal. 


SE 
AS TOLD IN WASHINGTON, 

The Spokane (Wash.) Spokesman Review tells of a 
German justice of the peace down in Oregon who had 
a trifling case before him over which the lawyers 
wasted much time and breath. He finally announced: 

“Owing to the grade impordance of de case und de 
gravity of de kvestion, I vill dake it undar yonsidera- 





GREATEST AIM OF HIS LIFE. 


“It was the aim of my life,” said Tom, with a satisfied sigh. 


“What was?” asked his coterie of listeners. 


“Why, bringing down a buck and two sand-cranes with one shot.” 


of the best-known men in Minnesota came to his aid. 
This man, whose name is not remembered, addressed 
a meeting of the chiefs as follows: 

“My brothers, the great father has heard how you 
have been wronged, and he said: ‘I will send my red 
children an honest man to talk to them.’ So he looked 
to the North, to the East, to the South and the West, 
and he said: ‘Here isan honest man,’ and he sent me. 
So brothers, look at me. The winds of fifty-five years 
have blown over my head and silvered it with gray, 
and during that time I have never done a wrong to 
any man. Iam your friend, my red brothers, and as 
your friend I ask you to sign this treaty.” 

When he had finished, one of the chiefs arose and 
said 

“My friends, look at me. The winds of more than 
fifty winters have blown over my head and silvered it 
over with gray, but they have not blown my brains 
away.” 

Then he sat down, and the council was ended. 

NOT ON THE BOOKS 

The transfer of the bark Euterpe from British to 
Hawalian register had its amusing side, says the Ta- 
coma (Wash.) Ledger. The ship was given its second 
christening—something unusual in the transfer of 
flags. “Christening” it was, said some, but others 
called ita‘bath.’’ Those foremost in the change of 
flags were not apprised beforehand, and,in fact, no 
one had expectedit. 8S. G. G. Todd brought it all 
about. 

*Toddy."’ as the fellow-runners of the good-natured 
outside ships’ salesman for the mill company is known, 
often gets orders from the vessels for everything— 
from a cartload of chandlery to to a bottle of pop, and 
sometimes he carries the smaller articles aboard the 
vessel in person. 

Just before the changing of the flags he had occa- 
sion, on his way to the vessel, to slip a bottle of Bour- 
bon in his hip pocket. He hurried away and scrambled 
over the ship's side just as the Hawalian flag went up. 


tion for ten days, and vill den decide vor de blaintiff.” 

The same paper also relates the following somewhat 
ancient story of Manager Hayward of the Auditorium 
in thatcity. It seems that Mr. Hayward has been the 
manager of the show halls of that city for the past 
twelve years, and as there used to be only one attrac- 
tion a month, he was also engaged in other vocations, 
principal among which were chief clerk of the old 
Grand Hotel, storekeeper, and city treasurer. 

One night he was behind the desk at the hotel, wait- 
ing for the passengers from a delayed train. There 
was but one, a big man with a small satchel, who, put- 
ting his name on the register in a manner undecipher- 
able, said to the man behind the desk: 

“Can you tell me where I can find the head clerk?” 

“Right here, sir,” replied Mr. Hayward. 

The man talked with him a few minutes about the 
rates, and then said: 

“Say, where can I find a men's furnishing store open 
tonight? I have lost my trunk, and want some clean 
clothes.’ 

Mr. Hayward took the man out the side door, walked 
across the street, unlocked his store, sold the man 
what he wanted, and together they came back. 

Then the man said: 

“Tam advance agent for Katie Putnam. Where can 
I find the theater manager?” 

Mr. Hayward proudly pointed to himself, and closed 
the contract for the show. 

“Now I want to find the city bill-poster,” said the 
stranger. 

Again Mr. Hayward pointed his finger at himself, 
and the contract for bill-posting was completed. 

“How much is the license in this town?” next in- 
quired the advance agent. “I will want to pay that in 
the morning.” 

“That is very easily attended to,” replied the smil- 
ing Harry. “I am the city treasurer.”’ 

The advance agent stepped back, looked at him for 
a moment. and then, leaning over the counter, said: 

“Say, for heaven's sake tell me if there is anyone 
else in this town beside you?” 


’ 





SEAL OF MINNESOTA 


Flour is made in a new mill equipped with 
' all the latest and most improved machinery, 
by careful and expert millers, from the finest 
Minnesota hard wheat. 


ke 


If your grocer does 
not keep it, send us his 
name, and your order. 





We will see that you |? 
are supplied. ; 
We guarantee it the F 
best flour you ever used. 2 
BUY IT 7s NewPracue Man 2) | 
and y i) 


SCALOF MINNESOTA y 


TRY IT. ee 


If not satisfactory re- \) 
turn to grocer and he will refund your money. )) 


NEW PRAGUE FLOURING MILL CO., 


NEW PRAGUE, MINN. 
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Wee eere erro trot rests sasy 


Mother 
Strensth 


can only come from proper 
food and carefulness in diet. 
aay a depends on 


mother strength. 


PABST 
MALT BXTRAGT 


The “Best” Tonic 


is the ideal food, for the woman 
who expects to me — or 
who is—a mother. 

It is the most nourishing, and 
most easily digested of foods, 
and helps to digest other foods. 
In addition, it is a gentle sooth- 
ing tonic, calms nervousness, 
cures stomach trouble, and in- 
creases the flow and richness of 
the milk. 

Sold by aii druggists at 25c. 
i bottle, or 12 for $2.50. 

NF PET PEPE PEE TATE ET TT TETT TTA 


ALFRED MILLER, 
Portrait Photographer 
i) saa 


Enlargements for Professional and Amateur 
Photographers from Original 
Plates and Films. 


Price List of Enlargements on Eastman’s Platino 
or Royal bromide paper, mounted on cardboard: 


8x10, 75c; 10x12, 85e; 11x14,$1; 14x17, $1.25; 16x20, $1.75; 
18x22, $2.25; 20x24, $2.75. 
Fancy mounts or stretcher from 15 to 20 cents extra. 
Absolute satisfaction guaranteed. Send 10c extra for 
return expressage. ALFRED MILLER, 


771 Wabasha St., St. Paun, MINN., 
Just above new capitol. 





FETT. 
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Bi. Burnett's Improved Paint. 
ROOF CAN’T LEAK. 


Sole Manufacturers, 
PIMBLEY PAINT & GLASS CO., 


St. JosePH, Mo. 
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REPRESENTATIVE NORTHWESTERN JOBBERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 





NOYES BROS. & CUTLER, 


Importers and 


Wholesale DRUGGISTS, 


Jobbers in 


Paints, Oils, Glass, Chemicals, etc., 


SAINT PAUL, 


400, 402, 404, 406, 408, 410 StpLey Sr., Cor. 6TH. 





A. H. LINDEKE,. R. WARNER, T. L. SOHURMBIER, | 


LINDEKE, 
WARNER & | 
SCHURMEIER, 


VWholesale 





DRY GOODS and NOTIONS. — <ooel 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Fairba nke- Morse Gas and Gasoline Engines, 
| Fai rhaeke Standard Scales, 
Fairbanks’ Galvanized Steel Wind-Mills 
and Galvanized Steel Towers. 
Railway and Contractors’ Supplies. 


Cor. Fourth and Sibley Streets, 


ST. PAUL, - - - MINNESOTA. 








Established 1869. | 
' 7 A. L. EGE, 
Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Billiard, Pool Tables and Bowling Goods, 
and Importer of 


Ivory Balls, Billiard Cloth, Cues, Tips, etc. 
Altering done. Send for catalogue. 
220 East 7th St., - St. Paul, Minn. 


SEABURY & CO., 


Wholesale Grocers 
and Importers, | 


193 to 199 E. 3d St., Cor. Sibley, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


BRAMBLETT @ DEYGEH, 


aneravers. 
+§-% 
OFFICES: 
ST. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS. 











“AS ITHERS SEE US.” 


The November number of Tu# NortTa- 
WEST MAGAZINe is large, well printed, 
profusely illustrated, and intensely in- 
teresting as ever. It is just the magazine 
for Dakotans to have these long winter 
evenings. It is true to its name, and a 
‘Northwest magazine” indeed.—Fessenden 


R. E. COBB, 


DEALER IN 





Poultry, Game, 
Butter and Eggs. 


GENERAL COMMISSION. 


Jobber and Broker of 


FRUITS and VEGETABLES. 
31-33 E. 3d St., St. Paul, Minn. 








MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


GLOVER’S NIGHT-ROBES 


THE BEST FOR 


Men, Women and Children. 





Ask your dealer for them. 








THE GREAT PLANT OF THE PABST BREWING COMPANY, 


OTTO TAUBERT, 


Tanner and 
Fur Dresser, 


Successor to Minnesota Tanning and Fur 
Dressing OCo., 


MANUFACTURER of ALL KINDS of LEATHER. 


Fur Dressing in all its branches. 
Factory: 8. Wabasha and Bidwell Sts., 
Tel. No. 1326. 














| TEBL BEAM 





BLE LAUNDRY CO., 
5 WEST THIRD STREET, ST. PAUL. 


Good dressers of either sex should avail themselves 
of our unexcelled facilities. 
Superior work. Satisfactory prices. Hee ad yoompt. 
Towels furnished offices at low 
Give us a trial and be con a 





Telephone 268. Henry Gauneacss, Mgr. 


Architectural 
| Iron Work. 


Low Prices, Quick Deliveries. 
Write us for Prices. 


ST. PAUL FOUNDRY CO., 


ST. PAUL. MINH. 


AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Painter’s Materials. 
ST. PAUL, - - MINN. 
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The bill and feet of a 


SomE Goose LORE. 
young goose are yellow, and there are few hairs 
upon it. If the bird is fresh killed, the feet are 
pliable; if it is stale, they are dry and stiff 
Geese which are thick in the breast and moder- 
ately fat, the fat being a good color, are the 
best. 


WILD DEER IN THE StrReEtTs.—A fine buck 
with spreading antlers was seen racing in the 
streets of Ashland, Wis., recently. It ran down 
several streets, and then made a bee-line for 
the timber. Several people started to get their 
guns, but remembered just in time that the 
deer season did not begin until Nov. 1 





ALIEN BowLpERs.—In one county in Iowa is 
a township that is noted for its immense bowl- 
ders. Many of them are as high as ordinary 
stacks of hay, and fully as large. They exist 
in all shapes, and loom up in the distance like 
landmarks. It is probable that they were 
brought there and deposited during the glacial 
period; for there are no other stones of any de- 
scription in that entire region. 

BONES AND GOLD-Dust.—The story is told 
on the highest authority that in the Actlin 
Lake District, which is partly in British Co- 
lumbia and partly inthe Northwest Territories, 
and not far from Skagway, an old, decayed cabin 
was found recently in which were the moulder- 
ing bones ofa white man, presumably 4 Russian. 
Beside the bones, it is said, were an old-time 
rifle and a bag of gold-dust, valued at $15,000 at 
the lowest estimate. 


A Nove. FurRNACE.—A Washington hermit 
who lives in the vicinity of an outcropping of 
coal, makes his home ina cave which he has 
formed in the side of a bluff. An aperture has 
been made in the top of the cave, through 
which the gas and smoke escape from a novel 
earthen furnace, which is kept so warm, and 
retains the heat so well, that the whole interior 
of the strange abode is as comfortable as though 
heated by a furnace of iron. 





WHERE WILD FowL CONGREGATI Many of 
the lakes in Central-Northern Minnesota are 
great resorts for wild fowl. Some of these 
bodies of water, during the hunting season, are 
so covered with ducks and geese that pot hun- 
ters slaughter them by the score by means of a 
few old-fashioned broadside discharges from 
smooth-bore, muzzle-loading guns of large cali- 
ber. Such methods are unsportsmanlike and 
illegal, but there are some sections of the State 
where it is almost impossible for game wardens 
to maintain effective supervision. 

FOUND IN THE OLymMpics.—As the result of 
three months’ iabor by a party working for the 
Field Columbian Museum, a new species of elk 
has been found in the Olympic Mountains in 
Washington. The party collected many won- | 
derful zoological specimens, which will be sent | 
to Chicago. In September Professor Elliott, 
who headed the party, was within a few miles | 
of Mount Olympus, when strange, rumbling | 
noises were heard. He believes that somewhere 
in the mountainside a great glacier is continu- | 
ously dropping icebergs into some huge abyss, | 
and that the noises come from falling ice. He 
does not believe that any one has yet reached 
the base of Olympus, much less climbed it. 








PIERCE VAPOR LAUNCHES. 


16, 18 and 20 feet, $150 and up. 
Send for Catalogue. 


Marine Engines, ¢ to 4 horse-power. 
Stationary to 20 H.-P. 
PIERCE ENGINE OO., 
40-80 Racine 8t., Racine, Wis. 








= = Murphy’s Transparent Wood Finishes 


FOR 


INTERIORS, EXTERIORS AND FLOORS. 


DESIGNATE IN YOUR PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS. 


PAMPHLETS AND SAMPLE PANELS FURNISHED. 


MURPHY VARNISH CoO., 


NEWARK. ® #£=BOSTON. 


™ CLEVELAND. 


@™ ST. LOUIS. @ CHICAGO. 





EWALD IRON COMPANY, 


WNERS AND OPERATO 


TENNESSEE ROLLING WORKS, Cumberland River. 


Manufacturers of TENNE! ‘SSEE BLOOM STAY BOLT IRON. 


R8 
TENNESSEE ROLLING MILLS, Louisville, Ky. 
Office and Warehouses: $T, LOUIS, MO. 





Ask for Stowell Hangers. 


Stowell Mfg. & 
Foundry Co, 


South Milwaukee, Wis, 








CET THE BEST 


When are about to buy a Sewing Machine 
do not be deceived by alluring advertisements 
and be led to think you can get the best made, 
finest finished and 


Most Popular 


for a mere song. See to it that 
ou buy from reliable manu- 
acturers that have gained a 
reputation by honest and square 
dealing, you will then get a | 
Sewing Machine that is noted 
the world over for its dura- 
bility. You want the one that 
is easiest to manage aad is 


€ Light Running 


There is none in the world that 
“a can equal in mechanical con- 
§ struction, durability of working 
arts, fineness of nish, beauty 
fh appearance, or has as many 
improvements as the 


NEw HomMeE 


It has Automatic Tension, Double Peed, alike 
on both sides of needle patented), no other has 
it; New Stand ( pafented), driving wheel hinged 
on ad justable centers, thus reducing friction to 
the minimum, 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS. 
THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO. 


Omayok, Mass. Boston, Mass. hao Bataan Wa ane, 8. ¥ 
Ciuicaeo, Ita. St. Lovurs, M 
San FRANcisco, C AL. ATLANTA, 


F°@!@ SALE BY 











W. F. ELWESS, | $0." Sth Si.’ f St. Paul, Minn, 

















Pinest Electric Lighted and 
Steam Heated Trains. 


BEST LINE TO 


Winter Resorts 


—OF THE— 


South. 
JOHN ROHN, 


Builder of 
HURCH, CHAPEL and 
ONCERT PIPE 


ORGANS 


ae i 4 u ET an 


mi i id Hes 





Repairing, ona Tuning 
+=F 3. ay 2h sane Five Years” Guarantee 
on every Instrument. 
Office and Factury: 
280 Western Ave 


Cor. Igichart St. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 











Lorenz Bros. Macaroni Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Home-Made 
Egg Noodles 
and Alphabets 


a Ask your 
5 a) Jobber for 





MAR 


“NEA PEL” Brand, best Macaroni ever on the market. 


890 & 892 Twelfth St., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





Py 4agsy)) [SAACTHOMPSONS FYEWATER 
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MACHINERY, RAILWAY, MECHANICAL, AND GENERAL SUPPLIES. 

















CLAMP 3°x1%” 











Strom Clamp Frog. Patented. 


ALKIN’S FORGED STEEL RAIL BRACES, PERFECTION AND UNION TRACK DRILLS, SAMPSON HEAD CHAIRS, JENNE TRACK JACKS, F ROGS, TIE Bars, 
ROLLER RAIL BENDERS, CROSSINGS, CHANNEL SPLIT SWITCHES, BANNER SWITCH STANDS. 








We manufacture the original and only genuine Sleds of the above name. 3B. F.& H.L. SWEET CO., Fond du Lac, Wis. 


RAND, McNALLY &CO.’S | IRON CLAD PAINT CO., | CHICAGO VARNISH C0., 


OFFICE, No. 22 Case Bld’g, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


CELEBRATED 
INDEXED POCKET M APS prety reneng tenral cay nae Dearborn Ave. ot Kinsie St., Chicago, 
| Railway, Carriage 
and Architectural 


VARNISHES OF HIGHEST GRADES. 





Every State and Territory. Revised to Date 
PRICE 25 CENTS EACH. 

















For sale everywhere. : _ - 
RAND, McNALLY & CO., Publishers, Trade Mark patented. Paint patented. a ee ™ see 
CHICAGO and NEW YORE Standard Bridge Paint adonted by N. P. R. R 
PAKKER KUSSELL rsa iz The Aeme Kitchen Cabinet. 


J. C. SIBLEY, President. 


Mining and Manufacturing Co., a 


ST. LOUIS, MO. Signal Oil Co., 


FIRE BRICK, Locomotive Fire Box Tiles. 
Specialties in Fire Clay Goods. FRANKLIN, PA. 


SIBLEY’S PERFECTION VALVE OIL. 


The Most Perfect Cylinder Lubricant 
Known to Railway Men. 








In exclusive use upon nine-tenths of the railway 
mileage of this country. 


More of SIBLEY’S PERFECTION SIGNAL OIL is used 

















by railways than that of all other signal oils com- For sale by all furniture dealers at $20. If your local 
bined. dealer does not have itin stock ask him to order it. 
CHICAGO BRANCH OFFICE: Our descriptive circulars can be had at your local 
WesTeRN Union BUILDING. furniture store. MADE BY 
CINCINNATI BRANCH OFFICE: The Minneapolis Furniture Co., 
NEAVE BUILDING. Minneapolis, Minn. 
4 wm 
OS : 











sin 23 tc THE HARVEY GRIP THREAD TRACK BOLT, = GUERNSEY & FORBES, 


The Best in the World. COMMERCIAL 


SPS ep [eas Photographers, 


RONS 
920-922 Guaranty Building, 














MINNEAPOLIS, - - MINN. 
Manufactured , Ph h iors, 
- THE W. S. TYLER WIRE WORKS CO., ted Se 
Cleveland, Ohio. Salesmen, etc. 


ASBESTOS SAD IRON CO., Double ‘ Crimp * Mining « Cloths, Developing and Finishing for Amateurs. 


r, Steel and Iron Wire. 


Stoughton, Wis. on Raili hens “a Guards and Wire Work of every SORE EYES Dr WAG HT PSONS FYE WATER 


ription. 
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When the Turks entered Greece, they traveled ona 
pass. 


A boy’s idea of a funny thing on the stage is for one 
man to hit another with a stuffed club. 





Mondeau—“ Does he write for money?” 
Bonveau—“Yes; but his pa doesn't respond.” 
He— What was important about the wedding?" 
She—The minister spoke in grave tones." 





Teacher—Why is it wrong to have two wives?” 
Tommy—*'Cos no man can serve two masters.” 


“I want war,” sald Billetts, facetiously, “because I 
am in hopes that in that way some of my creditors 
will be killed off.” 


Mrs. Blinkly—*“John, dear,won't you discharge Mary? 
You know how afraid I am of her.” 


Mr. Blinkly—“Certainly. No servant can ever scare | 


me.” (A little while after) ““Mary—ahem! Mrs. Blinkly 
has asked me to tell you that she wants to see you 
after I have gone to the office.” 


ee 
Ff hile 


ECONOMICAL. 


Old Pinchem—‘Say, now, Mister Artist, couldn't you paint 
a picture of my little girl with some of the paint left over 


from my wife's portrait?” 


Tom—“Isn't Mrs, Tanx a stunning creature?” 
Ike—“l presume she is. Her husband is paralyzed 
most of the time.” 


John—*He says that he has untold wealth.” 
Joe—“I guess that's right. He is not rated by any of 
the commercial agencies.” 





Fred—“What a long, thin head Jimson has.” 
Ed—‘“Hasn’t be? Looks as if he had pushed it under 
a bureau for a collar button.” 


The proudest day in a young man's life is when he is 
getting shaved and sees his name in letters of gold on 
his shaving-cup in the barber-shop. 

Wanted—A small boy to deliver oysters that can ride 
a wheel.— Portland Oregonian. 

They must have been Saddle Rocks. 


He—"Don't you think Miss Plainly is the very image 
of her mother?” 

She—Yes, indeed; the resemblance is something 
awful.” 





“One big trouble ‘bout runnin’ dis here world,” said 
Uncle Eben, “is dat it’s de man who honestly realizes 








de full importance ob a responsibility dat is mos’ likely 
to be a little shy ob acceptin’ it.” 


Young Artist (who has had all his pictures rejected): 
“I don’t see why they didn’t hang my work.” 
His Sister—“I suppose they thought hanging was too 
good for it.” 





“You're no longer a spring chicken," said the angry 
husband. 

“Well, you're the same old goose,” came the answer, 
with a snap. 





Duke—“So the war is really over!” 

Flakes—‘Yes; our landlady has taken down ‘Re- 
member the Maine’ and put up our favorite old motto, 
‘Pay as you go.’” 


John—“Here it tells of a doctor who says impolite- 
ness is a disease.” 

Maria—“So it is. And in the street-car it is generally 
found to be well seated.” 





Mrs. Youngling —“John, do you suppose you can hear 
the baby from where you are, if he wakes up and 
cries?” 

John (whois reading a newspaper)—*I dunno; I hope 
not.” 





“I notice, Miranda,” remarked Mr. Neggschoice, 
“that your first husband's clothes do not fit me.” 

“No, Cyrus,” coincided Mrs. Neggschoice, with a 
little sigh. “You're too pesky small to wear a man’s 


pants. 





An Irishman, seeing « donkey ready saddled, and 
thinking of having a cheap ride, jumped on his back. 
He had not gone far when the donkey started 
kicking and jumping about, so much sv that he 
got his hoof hung up in one of the stirrups. 
“Sure,” says Pat, “if you're going to get on, 
I'm going to get off.”—Spare Moments. 


“I think I know now.” said the soldier who 
was making a determined effort to masticate 
his first ration of army beef, “what people mean 
when they talk of the sinews of war.” 


Leading Tragic Man—“Did you see how I par- 
alyzed the audience in the death scene? By 
George, they were crying all over the house!” 

Stage Manager—“Yes. They knew you weren't 
really dead.” 





Mrs. Weeds (meditatively)—“That has been a 
very useful piece of furniture. Each of my 
four husbands have used that dresser.” 

Sympathetic Caller—“‘Ah, I see! A matrimo- 
nial bureau.” 


“Say, mister, would you give a nickel toa man 
who never told a lie?” 

“Oh, go'way; what are you giving me?” 

“It ain't fer me, mister; it's fer me deaf-and- 
dumb brother.” 


Mrs. Jobbe Lotte—“Mine tear, I gan’t make 
any more of dot sheap pargain cloding today.” 

Mr. J. L.—“Ish dere no more cloth?” 

Mrs. J. L.—“Dere ish blenty of gloth, but dot 
mucilage ish all gone.” 





“You should have been with us on some of our 
autumn excursions,” she was saying. 

“Did you gather any mushrooms?” asked Wi|- 
lie Wishington. 

“Yes. Can you tell a toadstool from a mush- 
room?” 

“Sometimes.” 

How?” 

“By looking at the obituary column.” 


Fenshaw—"'! hear that you are to wed Colonel 
Swinger, Mrs. Crass. He's a noble fellow, every incha 
soldier, born to command.” 

Widow Grass—"H'm! We'll see about that, Mr. Fen- 
shaw; we'll see about that.” 





Bert—What? Resigned the position I got you as 
collector for Jones?” 

Syd—“You bet! Why, I owed money to mostof the 
men he sent me to dun.” 


“Since you have been courting my daughter, young 
man.”’ said the old gentleman severely, “I find my gas 
bill has considerably increased.” 

“Perhaps it is the fault of the meter, sir,” suggested 
the young man, timidly. ~ 

“Yes, it is,/"agreed the old gentleman, “and I warn 
you not to meet her again.” 


“Young man,” said Mr. N. Peck, “you will never 


| know what real bliss is until you have a home of your 


own.” 

“Eh?” said the young man, astonished at such a re- 
mark from such a source. 

“Fact. Nobody but a man situated as I am can prop- 
erly appreciate the delights of going up to town fora 
few hours of glorious liberty.” 








CALDER'’S 


Saponaceous 


DENTINE. 


<in'mind that Dentine 
“an be bought *moft any- 
where. a ftandard 
a ntifrice for half 
acentury. A 

sample on requelt. 


Ibert L.CalderE* 
Providence,RI. 














[HE NUMINwesickn MiANNEAPOLIS, 
MINN. 


CONSERVATORY piano, 


Organ, 
“Music, ~ Vote. 


Violin & all Orchestral Instruments, Elocution, Languages. 
25 TEACHERS. 500 STUDENTS. 
Oldest, largest, best Music Schoolin Northwest. Estab- 
lished in 1885. Oatalogue free. Fall term opens Sept. 6. 
CLARANCE A. MARSHALL, Director. 












Pi neer Press || BOOKKEEPING, SHORTHAND 
Bidg., St. Poul! TYPEWRITING. PEN MANSHIP 
and concurrent branches taught in the m~st 
Thorough, Modern, Practical manner, Oid- 
est, Largest, Best. S-hool in session the Year 
round. Pupils assisted to positions tis. 
Tuition reasonable. Catalogue matted Gren 





ST. PAUL Jobbers all sell 
WHITE CROsS 
Macaroni, Vermicelli, Spaghetti, 


The only Macaroni made in Minnesota (the land of 
No. 1 hard). Also 


White Cross Farina in 1 lb. Packages. 
* * 









* 
Manufactured by 


Italian Macaroni & Vermicelli Co., 
ST. PAUL, MINN 























THE DIFFERENCE 


between ‘‘Ready Made” and 
‘*Made to Order’”’ is the difference 
between regulation Buffet Cars 
and the Men’s Lounging Rooms 
on Wheels just built for the new 


“Great Western Limited” 


now running between St. Paul, 
Minneapolis and Chicago via the 


CHICAGO GREAT WESTERN RY. 


‘‘The Maple Leaf Route.’’ 
Ticket Offices, 5th and Robert Streets, and Union Depot, St. Paul. 





| hundred large and sunny rooms, en suite and with bath. Special tables and at- 


| anelegant home. 


| complete in every respect. Since its erection nine years ago, it has been noted as 


| it offers special attractions to travelers and sportsmen, and those suffering from 
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HE WEST SUPERIOR HOTEL, 


Owned and operated by the 


LAND & RIVER COMPANY, West Superior, Wis. 





This hotel is operated with the view of making it the most attractive 
hostelry in the Northwest, to which end no expense has been spared to make it 


being the best appointed and most liberally managed hotel on Lake Superior, dur- 
ing which time it has been enlarged to twice its original size, now containing two 


tendants assigned to families and tourists seeking the privacy and comforts of 
Being in the center of the most beautiful lake and forest regions in America, 


hay fever or malaria. Convenient toall streetcar linesand principal business 
houses 








The most eminent specialist 
in the Northwest, 


Will legally guarantee to cure 
any case of Rupture he accepts. 





NERVOUS DEBILITY, VARICOCELE, 
LOST VITALITY, STRICTURE, 
ANEMIA, SKIN DISEASES, 
' RECTAL DIFFICULTIES, FEMALE DISEASES. 


He acknowledges no peer in the treatment of these diseases, 
and is always successful, as his records will show. 


Electricity Used Where Needed. 
Consultation at office or by mail, FREE. 
Dr. W. A. MANN, 


251, 253, 255 Nicollet Ave., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
































| veryone KNOWS 


4} About the universal application of 


The Westinghouse Air Brake, 


but few realize the extent of the 
works which produce them. 


Is it not marvelous to thiok that a thousand 
complete sets of these brakes can be furnished 
at an hour’s notice, and that the annual capacity 
of these wonderful woikshops is new brakes 


for 
250,000 freight cars, 


6 000 passenger cars, and 
10,000 loccmotives, 


besides all necessary repairs for the million 
equipments now installed ? 
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WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE CO., 


PITTSBURG, PA. 

















levator SUPPLIES. 
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MILWAUKEE-RICE MACHINERY CO., 99-00 Waer WArtie? POWER.TRANSMITTING MACHINERY, (jrain-andling Machinery, Leather, Rubber and Cotton BELis.86, Mill and I 








HARDWOOD LUMBER CO., 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Oak, Ash, Cypress, Gum, Poplar, 
California Redwood, Sycamore, 
Spruce, Red Cedar, Walnut, Cherry. 
A FULL LINE OF 
Veneers and Fancy Cabinet Woods, Mexican, 
San Jago, Cuban, Prima Vera Mahogany. 


We carry the largest assortment in the Northwest. 
Vhen you cannot find what you want, write us, 


Oficeand Yards 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


First Avec. & Canal St., 





Get Your 
CHANDELIERS 
for Lighting 








At the FACTORY. 
We Make ALL KINDS. 
CHAS. POLACHECK 
& BRO., 
431 CHESTNUT 8T., 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
rertection | in Sliding Blinds 
= = Geo. Poppert's Improved Patent | 
WEIGHT SLIDING BLINDS 
are the most perfect sliding blinds in 
Sonstrustiqn, 00 shat no part enn uot 


out of order. No SPRINGS. Works 
like a sash on weights. Elegant in 
appearance, practical in every detail. 


Also Parquet Floors and Borders 
and Embossed Mouldings. 


Write for circulars. 
GEO. POPPERT MFG. CO., 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. | 








Taylor & Hough, | 
Builders of 
Dynamos, 
Motors, 
Engines, etc. 
Isolated Plants a | 
specialty. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


88 East 5th St., 








ST. PAUL, ~—— . | 
BY Ge 
2 acne obber Cu 


Pronk N 


° ODS. 

HEY ARE THE BEST MADE. 

Dealers furnished with catalogues on application. 
GOODYEAR RUBBER OO., 


Minneapolis. St. Paul 








S CORLISS ENGINES. ° 


[HE VILTER MFG. CO., 


888 Clinton St.,. MILWAUKEE, WIS 
CORLISS ENGINES, Boilers, Heaters and Pumps. 


Refrigerating and Ice-Making Machinery. | 


| New York Stock Exchange, 





ON We are Manufacturers’ Agents for \ 
Winchester, Marlin and Savage 


Repeating Rifles | 


Northern Pacific Railway. fe 









c ) o- and all American makes of 
_— a <r pty i oar is 
a })} EXCLUSIVE t 7 an st in the State. 
2 NIER’'S GUNS 





sean nee be re- 


FOR FULL INFORMATION 0 regard to any particular Best qualities NS lied upon. 





> 
Striking Bags, Boxing 
section of the Northern Pacific Country, rates, routes, () Gloves. Foot Ballo Teitan RIGHT 
tickets, time-tables, etc., cali on or address any of the || Clubs. Dumb Bells and Ds PRICES. |) 
following agents: 1 General Sporting Goods. ) 
!! Riesat Pr " catalo 
GENERAL AND SFROLAL AGENTS §— || Jou MEUMIER GUN C0... CDs 
A. L. CraiG, Asst. Genl. Ticket Agt....... St. Paul, Minn. | } 9 Vg 





A. D. CHARLTON, Asst. Geni. Pass. Pai } 

265 Morrison street, Cor. Third, Portland, Ore. | * 

Ww. F. Mursuon, Geni. Ast; ae. 
# Broadway. New York Ci 

zy H. Foaarry, Genl. p™, — Clark 8t., Chicago, Tl. 


Be Eke STATELER, Con ee ‘ass. Dept. 
ket ot street, San Francisco, Cal. 


A. D. Epaar, Genl. Agt., 
Cor. Main and Grand streets, Helena, Mont. 
. MERRIAM, Acting Genl. Agt........... utte, M 
9 ‘Ba, Genl. Agt. “Spalding House,” * 
. SWINFORD, a Ast., Hotel, W 


272 West Water St., MILWAUKEE, wis. 
Sscoccocecosd 











i 
sEEEEES: 


Manito 


., lat &Yesler Aves.,Seattle, Wash. 
., Riv. & How. Sts., Spokane, Wash. 
i, i ccemeen West La gy leg is. 


A. 

- dD. 

.C 

- G. Bo eni. Agt., x Gea As Wallace. 
aCAR VANDERBILT. Ticket Agt. 5th & Robert, St. Paul. 
.C. 

b Be 

. C. 

. H. 


Manes 





— Agt., 19 Nicollet Bik., Sees. 
I ary Te ‘Ashian 
ConnraD, Ticket Agt.... Union Depot, Duluth, Sinn. 
Sater, Gen. Agt. Freight Dept., 
9 Broadway, New York City. 
FORESTER, Genl. Ast. vreight t Dept. 
638 Market Street, Son Francisco, Cal. 


FREIGHT AGENTS. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Greenhouses at Merriam Park. 


Choicest and best of Out Flowers. 
SPROLALTING! } Artistic Floral Work. 


Gardiner Campbell & Sons, 


BR SOsOOCss 























Cad, TWPAEM. oc ccsceseonss 319 Broadway, New York City. 
Fy ae.... Lcaheae eo —— square, ay E. 
BWBEGIN. Washington s ass. ; H 
| Cuas. £ Sumoun.....:47 8. Third street, Philadelp me Fe Milwaukee, Wis., U.S. A., 
. W. SCULLY. ..... ‘arnegie 2. 
e . apenas. seauie wie ait Com at. -» Bt. Lo CHU SCHIOL TOWE of 

. H. Carras. d rew Building, 

Leg! woods ty iy cores’. Lag | Ont. RCH, Ni OOL, TOWER and other 
| Be Gy Be cn ce cccccccscnssd s Spy 

L. C. WALTERS.......--...... 208 8. 5 Chicago. [se ee 

Cuas. W. MERRILIES vos a 208 8. Cl ark street, Chi cago. 54 

HAS OOKAN ra roadway, waukee. s 

J. % DALaMLL, General Oiioe. St. Paul, Minn. Chimes and Peals 
AIRBANK 1coliet Bloc innea) \ D. best urest 
H. K. Cone, bth & Hobert St4.......0-:+.++ 8t. Paul, Minn. ty Pema d any ary oy 
Ey Wi sehen ncn ocuccacccle cv) q % 
C. Mi LANG, Manitoba aye. Winnipeg, Man. LE Ss 
DISTRIOT PASSENGER AGENTS 
GASOLINE ENGINES 
H. W. Sweer........ treet, Boston, Mass. eS 
J. H. Roaurs, Jn..... wr 3 “Thin cerent, Philadelphia, Pa. Adapted for all pur- 
ty re Comes 116 ety on Montel. al. Canote » poses. 

M. G. MASON ......... ju NN. Si 3 ical, 
Ep. C. SCHOEN........ 1118 he a Bids. a Pa. “a ee 
Jno. EB. TURNER...... 42 Jackson Place, ~y ti . Ind. 

W. H. WHITAKSER..... 153 Jefferson avenue, Detroit, Mich. "Send for Catalogue. 
x. H. > amine ggoixtn pens ee —, Mo. ete 

BO. ONES, Moines, Iowa. | 
J.J. FeRrr.. 38 Carew Bldg. , 6th and Vine, Cincinnati, O. | J. Ss & SONS 
Cc. C. Morpovan.. ..3TT Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. | * s 
C. G@. LEMMON......... 208 South Clark street. Chicago, Ill. | BELOIT, WISCONSIN. 
Guo. W. MOCAsKRY MRT 83 York street, Toronto, Ont. | 
PO nand Brondray. eranas Ore | Bstablished 17. 30 yours experionce, 
TE, Bee PEABO c cee cescciveteccccceceeess Portland, Ore. | H.M. TAUBHRT, 

J. M. HANNAFORD, General Traffic Manager, $t. Paal, Mina. | Practical Fur Dresser, Tanner & Dyer. 


All kinds of fur dressed in first-class 
order. Oowhide, kip, horse and calf- 
skins a specialty. Fine furs given the 
most careful attention. ll 
guaranteed to be satisfactory. 


626 to 631 BryantAve.N., - - MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


CHICAGO BLUE PRINT PAPER Cé@., 
Manufacturers and Importers of 
Blue Process and Drawing Papers, Mathematical 
Instruments, Drawing Materials and Supplies. 
Rand, McNally Building, 166-174 Adams St., OHIOAGO 
Blue Printing. Black Printing. Blueon White, Our Specialty 


CHAS. $. FEE, Geni. Pass, and Ticket Agt., St, Paul, Mina. 


All Coal Fresh Mined. 





work 











We have the latest and most improved fncilisies Sos 
FILLING ORDERS PROMPTLY. If you want QU 
SHIPMENTS, send your orders to us. 

















YOUGHIOGHENY & LEHIGH COAL CO., “ 
A. W. HORTON, Mgr. | 5 
41 East Fourth St. (Cor. Cedar), St. PAUL, MINN. 3 
CHAS. H. P. SMITH & co., Charles H. Besly & Co.,10-12 N. Canal St., Chicag™ UW. U.S.A. 
Members 


WISCONSIN MACHINERY CoO., 
Dealers tn 

| Engines, Boilers, Pumps, re 

Mill and Engineers’ Supplies. 

NEW and SECOND-HAND MACHINERY. 


| Complete Steam-power Plants Installed. Estimates 
furnished. Consulting Engineers. Tel. Main 889. 


125-127 W. Water St.. MILWAUKEE WIS. Leuis E. Vogel, Prop. 


N. LEHNEN, Ph. D., 
Analytical and Technical Chemist. 


Office and Laboratory, No. 364 Robert St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 

Personal attention given toall kinds of Assaying, 
Analyzing and Testing Ores, Food, Water.etc. Samples 
by mail or express attended promptly. Write for terms. 


Chicago Board of Trade. 


Direct private wires to all Exchanges. 
Pioneer Press Building, - ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Link-Belt Machinery Co, 


CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A. 


Link-Belting, 
Sprocket Wheels, 


Elevators, Conveyors, Malleable Iron 


Buckets, Shafting, Pulleys, Hangers, 
Gearing, Friction Clutches, etc. 
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GUST. LAGERQUIST, Manufacturer of Passenger, Freight, Power and Hand-Powr HLEVATORS. Automatic and Half-Automatic Gates and Dumb Waiters. Electric Motors and Dynamos. 408 2d St. North, Minneapo.., . st. 








